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PREFACE 


I BEGAN my cateer as a wnter by curating short stories. 
I could find Qo editor to accept them. The first one 
I ever had taken, and this only after 1 had made a 
small reputation for myself udth of Lambetby 
appeared in an odd magazine called Cosmoplis. A third 
of it was in English, a third in French and a third in 
German. The idea was that it would thus find readers 
in fhree countries; unfortunately it found readers in 
none. It came to a sudden end and I was never paid for 
my work. 1 came to the conclusion that my stories 
were too good ever to stand a chance of taldng an 
English editor’s fancy andsopublishedtheminavolume 
called Oneiftatms. I read it again the odier day. It sent 
so many cold shivers down my spine that I thought I 
must be going to have another attack mahuia. As a 
measure of precaution I dosed myself with quinine and 
arsenic. The book was reviewed widi kindliness and 
sbcangdy enough it brought me a commission from 
Pmeb to write three stories. 1 sui^se those in 
Orientatiotts showed promise. Beading riiem five and 
thirty years later it seemed to me that here and there 
tfa^ were moving, bm &ey had passages so pre- 
posterously unreal that I could hardly believe h poui^ 



that I had wnttea them. Their worst faulty however, 
was their superciliousness. In the arrogance of my 
youth I sneered at everything that offended my £u- 
tidious and narrow prejudices. 

There is a thing that never ceases to astonish n^ and 
that is the competence of the young writers, of the 
present day. I am amazed at the excellence bf their 
technique, the good English so many of them wi^te and 
their encyclopaedic knowledge. They are often goring, 
for they tend to write very much the same sort of thing, 
and most of what they write you have read before, but 
they are neither amateurish nor crude. They seem to 
have started ten years ahead of the young writers of the 
’nineties. They have none of the naivety of youth. They 
come upon the scene, apparently, in fuU possession of 
their faculties. They know the world like the palm of 
their hands. It is wonderful that they should have 
learnt so much in so short a time. There is no sign in 
their work that they have ever been beset by the 
diificulty of getting on to paper what they wanted to 
say or found themselves held up by a ftilure in imagina- 
tion. They give you the impression that they knew 
exactly what they wanted to do and found it easy to do 
it. They seem to have learnt to write novels with 
as little trouble as they learn to drive a car. Happy 
creaturesi 'Ihqr will never have the mortification of 
reading an old work and asking themselvw how they 
could ever have been such donkeys. 

From time to time sdter then I wrote short stories for 
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the tmgaEines. My agents told me that the editors 
wanted amusing stories, like those that Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs was producing with such brilliant success, or 
detective stories, like 0>nan Doyle’s or Homung’s. 
1 could do neither. I felt grim, satirical and bitter, 
and it vm in vain that I sought to be merry and bright. 
My agents had a hard job to get me a few guineas 
now and then from an editor who was short of material. 
Then for many years, occupied with tbe drama, I 
ceased writing stories at all and it was not till I had 
become a successful dramatist and had written Of 
Human Bondage that 1 began again. It was a pure 
accident. I had been ill and took a journey to the 
South Seas. 1 was travelling from Honolulu to Pago- 
Pago on my vray to Samoa, and on the same ship 
were various persons who attracted my attention. 
A story came into my head. I made a note of it and 
put it aside. It is the last one in this book. But tiie 
new scenes amid which I found myself excited my 
Imagination. It was a very different life from any 
I had known, and I met people who were entirely 
new to my expetidace. I had always had a romantic 
notion of the South Seas, I had read of those magic 
islands in the books of Herman Melville, Pierre Loti 
and Robert Louis Stevenson, but what I saw was 
very diBbent from what I had read. It was not nearly 
so romantic, but it was wonderful aU the same, and 
story after another occurred to me and was duly 
jotted down in brief in the book in vdiich from day to 
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day I desaibed die persons and places 1 saw. From 
Samoa I made my way dicuitously to Tahiti and 
here I stayed dll it was time for me to gbt back to 
common life. A couple of years later I wrote the 
stories that make up this volume. 
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THE PAanc 

The Pacific is inroostant and uncertain, like tlie 
soul of nsan. Sometimes it is grey like the English 
Channel off Beachy Head, with a heavy swell, and 
sometimes it is tough, capped with white crests, and 
boisterous. It is not so often that it is calm and blue. 
Then, indeed, the blue' is arrogant. The sun shines 
fiercely from an unclouded sky. The trade wind 
gets into your blood and you are filled with an im- 
patience for the unknown. The billows, magnificently 
rolling, stretch widely on all sides of you, and you 
forget your vanished youth, with its memories, cruel 
and sweet, in a restless, intolerable desire for life. 
On such a sea as this Ulysses sailed when he sought the 
Happy Isles. But there are days also when foe Pacific 
is like a lake. The sea is fiat and shining. The flying 
fish, a gleam of shadow on the brightness of a mirror, 
make little fountains of sparkling drc^ when they fop. 
There are fleecy clouds on foe horiaon, and at sunset 
they take strange shapes so that it is impossible not 
to believe that you see a range of lofty mountains. 
They ate the mounttuns of the country (ff your dreams. 
You sail through an imimaginable silence t^ton a 

* 
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magic sea. Nov and then a few gulls suggest that 
land is not off, a forgotten island hidden in a wilder- 
ness of waters; but the gulls, the melandioly gulls, 
are the only sign you have of it. You see never a tramp, 
with its fdendly smoke, no stately bark or trim schooner, 
not a fishing boat even: it is an empty desjert; and 
presently the emptiness fills you with a vagt^c fore- 
boding. 



MACKINTOSH 


He splashed about for a few minutes in the sea; it 
was too shallow to swim in and for fear of sharks 
he could not go out of his depth; then he got out and 
went into the bath-house for a shower. The coldness ot 
the fresh water was grateful after the heavy stickiness ot 
the salt Pacific, so warm, though it was only just after 
seven, that to bathe in it did not brace you but rather 
increased your languor; and when he had dried himself, 
slipping into a bath-gown, he called out to die Chinese 
cook that he would be ready for breakftst in five 
minutes. He walked barefoot across the patch of coarse 
^tas£, which Walker, the administtator, proudly thought 
was a lawn, to his own quarters and dressed. This did 
not take long, for he put on nothing but a shirt and a 
pair of duck trousers and then went over to his diief's 
house on the other side of the compound. The two men 
had their meals together, but the Chinese cook told him 
that Walker had set out on horseback at five and would 
not be back for another hour. 

Mackintosh had slept badly and he looked with 
distaste at the paw-paw and the ^gs and bacon which 
were set before him. The mosquitoes had been 
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maddening that night; they flew about the net under 
which he slept in such numbers that their humming, 
pitiless and menacing, had the efifect of a note, infinitely 
drawn out, played on a distant organ, and whenever he 
dozed c^he awoke with a start in the belief that one had 
found its way inside his curtains. It was so ho^ that he 
lay naked. He turned from side to side. And gpdually 
the dull roar of the breakers on the reef, so uqceasing 
and so regular that generally you did not hear it, gtew 
distinct on his consciousness, its rhythm hammeted on 
his tired nerves and he held himself with clenched hands 
in the effort to beat it. The thought that nothing could 
stop that sound, for it would continue to all eternity, 
was almost impossible to bear, and, as though his 
strength were a match for the ruthless forces of nature, 
he had an insane impulse to do some violent thing. He 
felt he must cling to his self-control or he would go mad. 
And now, looking out of the window at the lagoon and 
the strip of foam which marked the reef, he shuddered 
with hatred ofthe brilliant scene. The cloudless sky was 
like an inverted bowl that hemmed it in. He lit his pipe 
and turned over the pile of Auckland papers that had 
ccHne over firom Apia a few days before. The newest of 
them was three weeks old. They gave an impression of 
incredible dullness. 

Then he went into the office. It was a. large, bare 
room with two desks in it and a bmdi along one side. 
A number of natives were seated on this, and a couple of 
women. They gossiped while they waited for the 
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administtator, and when Mackintosh came in they 
greeted him. 

''iahfaRr 

‘ He tetomed their greeting and sat down at his desk. 
He began *to write, working on a report whidx rite 
governor of Samoa had been clamouring for and which 
Walker, with his usual dilatoriness, had neglected to 
prepare. Mackintosh as he made his notes reflected 
vindictively that Walker was late with his report 
because he was so illiterate that he had an invincible 
distaste for anything to do with pens and paper; and 
now when it was at last ready, concise and neatly official, 
he would accept his subordinate’s work without a word 
of appreciation, with a sneer rather or a gibe, and sendit 
on to his own superior as though it were his own com- 
position. He could not have written a word of it. 
Mackintosh thought with rage that if his chief pencilled 
in some insertion it would be childish in expression and 
faulty in language. If he remonstrated or sought to put 
his meaning into an intelligible phrase. Walker would 
fly into a passion and cry: 

‘'What the hell do I cate about grammar? That’s 
what 1 want to say and that’s how I want to say it.” 

At last Walker came in. The natives surrounded him 
as he entered, trying to get his immediate attention, but 
be tamed on them toughly and told than to sit down 
and hold thdr tongues. He threatened that if they were 
not quiet he would have them all turned out and see 
none of them that day. He nodded to Maddntosh. 
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"Hulloa, Mac; up at last? I don’t know how you can 
waste the best part of the day in bed. You ought to have 
been up before dawn like me. Lazy beggar.*' 

He threw himself heavily into his chair and wiped his 
face with a large bandanna. 

“By heaven. I’ve got a thirst.” ' 

He turned to the policeman who stood at the ^oor, a 
picturesque figure in his white jacket and lava-ldva, the 
loin cloth of the Samoan, and told him to bring hava. 
The kam bowl stood on the floor in the comer 6f the 
room, and the policeman filled a half coconut shell and 
brought it to Walker. He poured a few drops on the 
ground, murmured the customary words to the com- 
pany, and drank with relish. Then he told the policeman 
to serve the waiting natives, and the shell was handed to 
each one in order of birth or importance and emptied 
with the same ceremonies. 

Then he set about the day’s work. He was a little 
man, considerably less than of middle height, and 
enormously stout; he had a large, fleshy face, clean- 
shaven, with the cheeks hanging on each side in great 
dew-laps, and three vast chins; his small features were all 
dissolved in firt; and, but for a crescent of white hair at 
the back of his head, he was completely bald. He 
reminded you of Mr. Hckwick. He was grotesque, a 
figure of fun, and yet, strangely enough,^ot without 
dignity. His blue eyes, bdund laqge gold-rimmed 
spectacles, were shrewd and vivacious, and there was a 
great deal ofdetermination in his fiu%. He was sixty, but 
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his native vitality tdumphed over advancing yeats. 
Notwithstanding his cotpnlence his movements were 
quick, and ihe walked widi a heavy, tesolute tiead as 
though he sought to impress his weight upon <the 
eardi. He s^oke in a loud, gruff voice. 

It was two years now since Mackintosh had been 
appointed Walker’s assistant Walker, who had been 
for a quarter of a century administrator of Talua, one of 
the larger islands in the Samoan group, was a man 
known in person or by report through the length and 
-breadth of the South Seas; and it was with lively 
curiosity that Mackintosh looked forward to his first 
meeting with him. For one reason or another he stayed 
a couple of weeks at Apia before he took up bis post and 
both at Chaplin’s hotel and at the English dub he heard 
Innumerable stories about the administrator. He 
thought now with irony of his interest in them. Since 
then he had heard them a hundred times &om Walker 
himself. Walker knew that he was a character, and, 
proud of his reputation, deliberately acted up to it. He 
was jealous of his ^‘legend” and anxious that you should 
know the exact details of any of the celebrated stories . 
that were told of him. He Vas ludicrously angry with 
anyone who had told them to the stranger incorrectly. 

There was a rough cordiality about Walker which 
Mackintosh at first found not unattractive, and Walker, 
glad to have a listener to whom all he said was fcesh, 
gave of his best. He was good-humoured, hearty, and 
coQsideiate. To Mackintosh, who had lived die 
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•helteced li£s of a govenusmt offidai in London till at 
the age of thiity-fout an attack of pnenmoota, leaving 
him with the threat of tuberculosis, had forced him to 
sede a post in the Pacific, Walker’s existence seemed 
extraordinarily romantic The advenOire wiHi which he 
started on his conquest of circumstance was t^ical of 
die man. He ran away to sea when he was fifteeh and for 
over a year was employed in shovelling coal on ^ collier. 
He was an undersized boy and both men and maths were 
kind to him, but the caqitain for some reason conceived a 
tavage dislike of him. He used the lad cruelly so that, 
beaten and kicked, he often could not sleep for the pain 
' diat racked his limbs. He loathed die captain with all his 
soul. Then he was given a tip for some race and 
managed to borrow twenty-five pounds from a friend he 
had picked iq> in Belfast. He put it on the horse, an 
outsider, at long; odds. He had no means of repaying the 
money if he lost, but it never occurred to him diat he 
could lose. He, felt himself in luck. The horse won and 
he found with something over a thoussuid 

pounds in hard cash. Now his chance had come. He 
found out who was the best soUcitot in the town— the 
collier lay then somewhere' on the Irish coast— went to 
and, telling him that he heard the ship was for sale, 
asked him to arrange the purchase for him. The 
solicitor was amused at his small client, ^le was only 
and did not look so old, and, moved perhaps by 
syn^athy, promised not only to arrange the matter for 
but to see that he made a good bargain. After a 
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little while Walker found hiooself the owner of the ship. 
He went back to her and had what he described as the 
most glorious moment of his life when he gave the 
skipper notice and told him that he must get off ^;>ship 
in half an hour. He made the mate captain and sailed on 
the collier for another nine months, at the aid of which 
he sold her at a profit. 

He came out to the islands at the age of twenty-six as a 
planter. He was one of the few white men settled in 
Talua at the time of the German occupation and had dien 
already some influence with the natives. The Germans 
made him administrator, a position which he occupied 
for twenty years, and when the island was seized by the 
British he was confirmed in his post He ruled the island 
despotically, but with complete success. The prestige of 
this success was another reason for the interest that 
Mackintosh took in him. 

But the two men were not made to get cm. Mackin- 
tosh was an ugly man, with ungainly gestures, a tall thin 
fellow, with a narrow chest and bowed shoulders. He 
had sallow, sunken cheeks, and his eyes were large and 
sombre. He was a great reader, and when his books 
arrived and were unpacked Walker came over to his 
qteuters and looked at them. Then he turned to 
Mackintosh with a coarse laugh. 

‘*What in Hell have you brought all diis muck for?” 
he asked. 

Macintosh flushed darkly. 

‘Tm sorry you think it muck. I btotight my 
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books because I want to cead them.” 

“When you said you’d got a lot of books coming I 
thought thete’d be something for me to tead. Haven’t 
you got any detective stories?” 

“Detective stories don’t interest me.” 

“You’re a damned fool then.” 

“I’m content that you should think so.” 

Every mail brought Walker a mass of peripdical 
literature, papers from New Zealand and magazines 
from America, and it ezasperated him that Mackintosh 
showed his contempt for these ephemeral publications. 
He had no patience with the books that absorbed 
Mackintosh’s leisure and thought it only a pose that he 
read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall or Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. And since he had never learned to put any 
restraint on his tongue, he expressed his opinion of his 
assistant freely. Mackintosh began to see the real man, 
and under the boisterous good-humour he discerned a 
vulgar cunning which was hateful; he was vain and 
domineering, and it was strange that he had, notwith- 
standing, a shyness which made him dislike people who 
were not quite of his kidney. He judged others, naively, 
by their language, and if it was free fix>m the oaths and 
the obscenity which made up the greater part of his own 
conversation, he looked upon them with suspicion. In 
the evening the two men played piquet. He played badly 
but vainglotiously, crowing over his opponent when he 
won and losing his temper when he lost On rare 
occasions a couple of planters or traders would drive 
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over to play bridge, and then Walker showed himself in 
what Mackintosh considered a characteristic light. He 
played regardless of his partner, calling up in his desirt: 
to play the hand, and argued interminably, beating down 
opposition'by the loudness of his voice. He constandy 
revoked, and when he did so said with an ingratiating 
whine: *‘Oh, you wouldn’t count it against an old man 
who can hardly see.” Did he know that his opponents 
thought it as well to keep on the right side of him and 
hesitated to insist on the rigour of the game? Mackin- 
tosh watched him with an icy contempt. When the 
game was over, whUe they smoked their pipes and drank 
whisky, they would begin telling stories. \^alker told 
with gusto the story of his marriage. He had got so 
drunk at the wedding feast that the bride had fled and 
he had never seen her since. He had had numberless 
adventures, commonplace and sordid, with the women 
of the island and he described them with a pride in his 
own prowess which was an oflence to Mackintosh’s 
fastidious ears. He was a gross, sensual cki man. He 
thought Mackintosh a poor fellow because he would not 
share his promiscuous amours and remained sober 
when the company was drunk. 

He despised him also for the orderliness with which 
he did his r^dal work. Maddntosh liked to do every- 
thing just so. His desk was always tidy, his papers were 
always neatly dockded, he could put his hand on any 
docoment that was needed, and he had al hlS fingers’ 
ends all the regulations fluit were required for the 
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business of theit administration. 

“Fudge, fudge,” said Walket. “Pvc run this island 
for twenty years witibout red tape, and I don't want ir 
now.” 

“Does it make it any easier for you diat'wlipa you 
want a letter you have to hunt half an hour for it?” 
answered Mackintosh. ^ 

“You’re nothing but a damned official. But \you’te 

* I 

not a bad fellow; when you’ve been out here a year or 
two you’ll be all right. What’s wrong about you is diat 
you won’t drink. You wouldn’t be a bad sort if you got 
soused once a week.” 

The curious thing was that Walker remained perfectly 
unconscious of the dislike for him which every month 
increased in the breast of his subordinate. Although he 
laughed at him, as he grew accustomed to him, he began 
almost to like him. He had a certain tolerance for the 
peculiarities of others, and he accepted Mackintosh as a 
queer fish. Pethaps he liked him, unconsciously, because 
he could chafiF him. His humour consisted of coarse 
banter and he wanted a butt. Mackintosh’s exactness, 
his morality, his sobriety, were all fruitful subjects; his 
Scot’s name gave an opportunity for the usual jokes 
about Scotland; he enjoyed himself thoroughly when 
two or three men were there and he could make them all 
laugh at the expense of Mackintosh. He would say 
ridiculous things about hhn to the natives, and Mackin- 
tosh, his knowledge of Samoan still imperfect, would see 
thebe unrestrained mirth when Walker had made an 
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obscene t efetence to him. He smiled good-humoutedly. 

“Fll say this for jmu, Mac/' Walker would say in his 
gruff loud voice, **yoo can take a joke.” 

“Was it a joke?” smiled Mackintosh. “I didn’t know.”. 

“Scots hael” shouted Walker, with a bellow of 
laughter. “There’s only one way to make a Scotchman 
see a joke and that’s by a surgical opetadcm.” 

Walker little knew that there was nothing Mackintosh 
could stand less than chaff. He would wake in the night, 
the breathless night of the rainy season, and brood 
sullenly over the gibe that Walker had uttered carelessly 
days before. It rankled. His heart swelled with rage, 
and he pictured to himself ways in which he might get 
even with the buUy. He had tried answering him, but 
Walker had a gift of repartee, coarse and obvious, which 
gave him an advantage.- The dullness of his intellect 
made him impervious to a delicate shaft. His self- 
satis&cdon made it impossible to wound him. His loud 
voice, his bellow of laughter, were we^^ons against 
which Mackintosh had nothing to counter, and he 
learned that the wisest thing was never to betray his 
irritation. He learned to control himself. But his hatred 
grew till it was a monomania. He watched Walker with 
an insane vigilance. He fed Us own self-esteem by 
every instance of meanness on Walker’s part, by every 
exUbition of childish vuiity, of cunning and of vul- 
garity. Walker ate greedily, noisily, filthily, and 
Maddntosh watched him with satisfiscttmi. He took 
note of the foolish things Iw said and of Us ihistakes in 
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gtammar. He knew that Walker held him in small 
esteem, and he found a bitter satishution in his chiePs 
opinion of him; it incieased his own contempt for the 
narrow, complacent old man. And it gave him a 
singular pleasure to know that Walker v^as entirely 
unconscious of the hatted he felt for him. He w^s a fool 
who liked popularity, and he blandly i&nci^d that 
everyone admired him. Once Mackintosh had over- 
heard Walker speaking of him. 

“He’ll be all right when I’ve licked him into shape,’’ 
he said. “He’s a good dog and he loves his master.” 

Mackintosh silently, without a movement of his long, 
sallow face, laughed long and heartily. 

But his hatted was not blind; on the contrary, it was 
peculiarly clear-sighted, and he judged Walker’s 
capabilities with precision. He ruled his small kingdom 
with efficiency. He was just and honest. With oppor- 
tunities to make money he was a poorer man than when 
he was first appointed to his post, and his only support 
for his old age was the pension which he expected when 
at last he retired from official life. His pride was that 
with an assistant and a- half-caste clerk he was able to 
administer the island more competently than Upolu, the 
island of which Apia is the chief town, was administered 
with its army of functionaries. He had a few native 
policemen to sus^m his authority, but he m^de no use of 
them. He governed by bluff and his Irish humour. 

“They insisted on building a jail for me,” he said. 
“What the ffevil do I want a jail for? I’m not going to 
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put the nathres in ptison. If they do wrong I know how 
to deal with them.” 

One of las quarrels with the higher authorities at 
Apia was that he claimed entire jurisdiction over the 
natives of lus. island. Whatever their crimes he would 
not give them up to courts con^tent to deal with them, 
and several times an angry correspondence had passed 
between him and the Governor at Upolu. For he looked 
upon the natives as his children. And diat was the 
amazing thing about this coarse, vulgar, selfish man; he 
loved the island on whidi he had lived so long with 
passion, and he had for the natives a strange rough 
tenderness which was quite wonderful. 

He loved to dde about the island on his old grey mare 
and he was never tired of its beauty. Sauntering along 
the grassy roads among the coconut trees he would stop 
every nowvand then to admire the loveliness of the sc«ie. 
Now and then he would come upon a native village and 
stop while the head man brought him a bowl of ktm. 
He would look at the little group of bell-shaped huts 
with their high thatched roofs, like beehives, and a smile 
would spread over his fat face. His eyes rested happily 
on the spreading green of the bread-fruit tmes. 

“By George, it’s like the garden of Eden.” 

Som^imes his tides took him along the coast and 
through the trees he had a glimpse of the wide sea, 
empty, with never a s^ to disturb the loneliness, smne* 
times he climbed a hill so that a great stretch of country, 
with little villages nestling taaxmg die tali trees, was 
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Spread out before him like the kingdom of the world, 
and he would sit there for an hour in an ecstasy of de* 
light. But he had no words to express his feelings and to 
relieve them would utter an obscene jes^ it was as 
though his emotion was so violent |ha{ he needed 
vulgarity to break the tension. 

Mackintosh observed this sentiment i^ith an icy dis- 
dain. Walker had always been a heavy ddnker, he was 
proud of his capacity to see men half his Rge under the 
table when he spent a night in Apia, and he had the 
sentimentality of the toper. He cotild cry over the 
stories he read in his magazines and yet would refuse a 
loan to some trader in difficulties whom he had known 
for twenty years. He was close with his money. Once 
Mackintosh ssdd to him: 

“No one could accuse you of giving money away.” 

He took it as a compliment. His enthusiasm for 
nature was but the drivelling sensibility of the drunkard. 
Not had Mackintosh any sympathy for his chieTs 
feelings towards the natives. He loved them because 
they were in his power, as a selfish man loves his dog, 
and his mentality was on a level with theirs. Their 
humour was obscene and he was never at a loss for ffie 
lewd remark. He understood them and they understood 
him He 'was proud of his influence over them. He 
looked ^>on them as his children and he mixed himself 
in all their aflaim. But he was very jealous of his 
authority; if he ruled them with a tod of iron, btooldng 
no contradiction^ he would not suffisr any of tl» white 
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men on the island to take advantage of diem. He 
watched the missionaties suspiciously and, if they did 
anydiing of which he disapproved, was able to make life 
so unendumble to them that if he could not get them 
removed they were glad to go of their own accord. His 
power over the natives was so great that on his word 
diey would refuse labour and food to their pastor. On 
the other hand he showed the traders no favour. He 
took care that they should not cheat the natives; he saw 
that they got a fair reward for their work and their copra 
and that the traders made no extravagant profit on the 
wares they sold them. He was merciless to a bargain that 
he thought unfair. Sometimes the traders would com- 
plain at Apia that they did not get fair opportunities. 
They sufiered for it. Walker then hesitated at no 
calumny, at no outrageous lie, to get even with them, 
and they found that if they wanted not only to live at 
peace, but to exist at all, they had to accept the situation 
on his own terms. More than once the store of a trader 
obnoxious to him had been burned down, and there was 
only the appositeness of the event to show that the ad- 
ministrator had instigated it. Once a Swedish half-caste, 
ruined by the burning, had gone to hitn and roundly 
accused him of arson. Walker laughed In his fiux. 

"You dirty dog. Your mother was a native and you 
try to cheat the natives. If your rotten old store is 
burned down it’s a judgment of Providence; that’s what 
it is, a judgment of Providence. Get out.” 

And as the man was hustled out by two native 
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policemen the administrator laughed fatly. 

“A judgment of Providence.” 

And now Mackintosh watched him enfbr upon the 
day’s work. He began with the sick, for Walker added 
doctoring to his other acdvities, and he had a small room 
bdxind the c^cc full of drugs. An elderly man came 
forward, a man with a crop of curly grey hair, in V blue 
hwa-lava, elaborately tatooed, with the skin of his \body 
wrinkled like a wine-skin. 

“What have you come for?” Walker asked him 
abrupdy. 

In a whining voice the man said that he could not eat 
without vomidng and that he had pains here and pains 
there. 

“Go to the missionaries,” said Walker. “You know 
that I only cute children.” 

“I have been to the missionaries and they do me no 
good.” 

“Then go home and prepare yourself to die. Have 
you lived so long and sdll want to go on living? You’re 
a fool.” 

The man broke into querulous e^ostuladon, but 
Walker, pointing to a woman with a sick child in her 
arms, told her to bring it to his desk. He asked her 
quesdons and looked at the child. 

‘T will give you medicine,” he said. He fotned to the 
half-caste clerk. “Go into the dispensary and bring me 
some c^omel pills.” 

He made the child swallow one there and then 
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and gave anothet to the mother. 

“Take the child away and keep it warn. To-mottow 
it win be dead or better.” 

He leaned back in his chair and lit his pipe. 

“Wonderlul stuff, calomel. Pve saved mote lives with 
it than all the hospital doctors at Apia put together.” 

Walker was very ptood of his skill, and with the 
dogmatism of ignorance had no patience with the 
members of the medical profession. 

“The sort of case I like,” he said, “is the one that all 
the doctors have given up as hopeless. When the 
doctors have said they can’t cure you, I say to them, 
‘come to me.’ Did I ever tell you about the fidlow who 
had a cancer?” 

“Frequently,” said Mackintosh. 

“I got him right m three months.” 

“You’ve never told me about the people you haven’t 
cured.” 

He finished this part of the work and went on to the 
rest. It was a queer medley. There was a woman who 
could not get on with her husband and a man who 
complained that his wife had tun away from him. 

“Lucky dog,” said Walker. “Most men wish theit 
wives would too.” 

There was a long complicated quarrel about die 
ownership of a few yards of land. There was a dispute 
about the sharing out of a catch of fish. There was a 
con^laint ^;ainst a white tnuier because he had giv«m 
short measure. Walker listet^ attentively to every case, 
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made up his mind quickly, and gave his decision. Then 
he would listen to nothing more; if the complainant 
went on he was hustled out of the office by a policeman. 
Mackintosh listened to it all with sullen irritation. On 
the whole, perhaps, it might be admitted* ihait rough 
justice was done, but it exasperated the assistant^that his 
chief trusted his instinct rather than the evided^. He 
would not listen to reason. He browbeat the w^|nesses 
and when they did not see what he wished them to 
called them thieves and liars. 

He left to the last a group of men who were sitting in 
the comer of the room. He had deliberately ignored 
them. The party consisted of an old chief, a tall, 
dignified man with short, white hair, in a new lava-lava, 
bearing a huge fly wisp as a badge of office, his son, and 
half a dozen of the important men of the village. 
Walker had had a feud with them and had beaten them. 
As was characteristic of him he meant now to rub in his 
victory, and because he had them down, to profit by 
their helplessness. The facts were peculiar. Walker had 
a passion for building toads. When he had come to 
Talua there were but a few tracks here and there, but in 
course of time he had cut roads through the country, 
joining the villages together, and it was to this that a 
great part of the island’s prosperity was due. Whereas 
in the old days it had been impossible to geHhe produce 
of the land, copra chiefly, down to the coast where it 
could be put on sdxoonets or motor kundies and so 
taken to Apia, now transport was easy and simple. His 
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ambition was to make a toad tight tound the island and a 
great patt of it xm already built 

“In two years 1 shall have done it, and then I (an die 
ot they can fire me, I don’t care.” 

His roads were the joy of his heart and he made 
excursions constantly to see that they were kept in order. 
They were simple enpugh, wide tracks, grass covered, 
cut through the scrub or through the plantations; but 
trees had to be tooted out, rcMiks dug up or blasted, and 
here and dtere levdling had been necessary. He was 
proud that he had surmounted by his own skill such 
difficulties as they presented. He rejoiced in his dis- 
position of them so that they were not only convenient, 
but showed oil the beauties of the island whicdi his soul 
loved. When he spoke of his roads he was almost a 
poet. They meandered through those lovely scutes, and 
Walker had taken cate that here and there they should 
run in a straight line, giving you a green vista throt^h 
the tall trees, and hue and there should turn and curve 
so that die heart was tested by the diversity. It was 
amazing that this coarse and sensual man should 
exercise so subtle an ingenuity to get the ^fects which 
his hmcy suggested to him. He had used in making his 
roads all the fuitastic skill of a Japanese gardener. He 
received a grant from headcjuarters for the work but 
t(X>k a cuticms pride in u^g but a small patt of it, and 
the year before had spent only a htmdred pounds of the 
thousand assigned to him. 

“What do they want money for?” he boomed. 
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“They’ll only spend it on all kinds of muck they don’t 
want; what the missionaries leave them, that is to say.” 

For no pardculat reason, except perhapsr {aide in die 
economy of his administration and the desire to contrast 
his efficiency widi the wasteful methods i of the 
authorities at Apia, he got the natives to do the\wotk he 
wanted for wages that were almost nominal.\ It was 
owing to this that he had lately had difficulty '^th die 
village whose chief men now were come to sic him. 
The chieFs son had been in Upolu for a year and on 
coming back had told his people of the large sums that 
were paid at Apia for the public works. In long, idle 
talks he had inflamed their hearts with the desire for 
gun. He held out to them visions of vast wealth and 
they thought of die whisky they could buy — ^it was dear, 
since there was a law that it must not be sold to natives, 
and so it cost them double what the white man had to 
pay for it — they thought of the great sandal-wood boxes 
in which diey kept their treasures, apd the scented soap 
and potted salmon, the luxuries for which the Kanaka 
will seU his soul; so that when die administrator sent for 
them and told them he wanted a road made from their 
village to a certain point along the coast and oflered 
them twenty pounds, they asked him a hundted. The 
chieTs son was called Manama. He was a tall, hand- 
some fellow, copper-colouted, with lus hair dyed 
ted with lime, a wreath of red betdes round his nedt, 
and behind his ear a flower lik» a scarlet flame against 
his brown fece. The upper part of his body was nalKd, 
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but to show that he was no longer a savage, since he had 
lived in Apia, he wore a pair of dungarees instead of a 
lava-lava. He told them that if they held together the 
administrator would be obliged to accept their terms. 
His heart was set on building the road and when he 
found they would not work for less he would give them 
what they asked. But they must not move; whatever he 
said they must not abate their claim; they had asked a 
himdred and that they must keep to. When they 
mentioned the figure. Walker burst into a shottt of his 
long, deep-voiced laughter. He told them not to make 
fools of dtemselves, but to set about the work at once. 
Because he was in a good humour that day he promised 
to give them a feast when the road was finished. But 
when he found that no attempt was made to start work, 
he went to the village and asked the men what silly 
game they were playing. Manuma had coached them 
well. They were quite calm, they did not attempt to 
argue — and argument is a passion with the Kanaka — 
they merely shrugged their shoulders: they would do it 
for a hundred pounds, and if he would not give them 
that they would do no work. He could please himself. 
They did not care. Then Walker flew into a passion. 
He was ugly then. His short fet neck swelled ominously, 
his red fanct grew purple, he foamed at the mouth. He 
set tq>on the natives with, invective. He knew weU how 
to wound and how to humiliate. He was terrifying. 
The older men grew pale and uneasy. TUbey hesitated. 
If it had not been for Mantuna, wifo his knowledlge of 
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the great world, and their dread of his ridicule, they 
would have yielded. It was Manuma who answeted 
Walker. * 

‘Tay us a hundred pounds and we will work.” 

Walker, shaking his fist at him, called him every name 
he could think of. He riddled him with scom.l Manuma 
sat still and smiled. Thete may have been mor^ bravado 
than confidence in his smile, but he had to ma^ a good 
show before the others. He repeated his words. 

“Pay us a hundred pounds and we will work.” 

They thought that Walker would spring on him. It 
would not have been the first time that he bad thrashed a 
native with his own hands; they knew his strength, and 
though Walker was three times the age of the young 
man and six inches shorter they did not doubt that he 
was mote than a match for Manuma. No one had ever 
thought of resisting the savage onslaught of the ad- 
ministtator. But Walker said nothing. He chuckled. 

“I am not going to waste my time with a pack of 
fools,” he said. “Talk it over agrin. You know what I 
have offered. If you do not start in a week, take 
care.” 

He turned round and walked out of the chiePs hut. 
He untied his old mate and it was t3rpical of the relations 
between him and the natives that one of the elder men 
hung on to the off stirrup while Walke?^ from a con- 
venient boulder hoisted himself heavily into the saddle. 

That same night when Walker according to his habit 
was strolling along the road that ran past his house, he 



heatd somediing whizz past him and with a thud strike a 
ttee. Someriiiog had been thrown at him. He ducked 
instinctively.* With a shout, “Who’s that”? he ran 
towards the place from which the missile had come and 
he heard the sound of a man escaping through rite bush. 
He knew it was hopeless to pursue in the darkness, and 
besides he was soon out of .breath, so he stopped and 
made his way back to the road. He looked about for 
what had been thrown, but could find nothing. It was 
quite dark. He went quickly back to the house and 
called Mackintosh and the Qiinese boy. 

“One of those devils has thrown something at me. 
Come along and let’s find out what it was.” 

He told the boy to bring a lantern and the three of 
' them made their way back to the place. They hunted 
about the ground, but could not find what they sought. 
Suddenly the boy gave a guttural cry. They turned to 
look. He held up the lantern, and there, sinister in the 
light that cut the surrounding darkness, was a long knife 
stiddng into the trunk of a coconut tree. It had been 
thrown with such force that it requited quite an effort to 
puU it out. 

“By George, if he hadn’t misted me I’d have been in a 
nice state.” 

Walker handled the knife. It was one of those knives, 
made iu imitation of the ssdlot knives brought to the 
islands a hundred years before by the first white men, 
used to divide the coconuts in two so that the copra 
might be dried.. It was a tnutderous weapon, and die 
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blade, twelve inches long, was very sharp. Walker 
chuckled softly. 

“The devil, the impudent devil.” 

He had no doubt it Manuma who had flung the 
knife. He had escaped death by three in(^e|. He was 
not angry. On the contrary, he was in high toirits; the 
adventure exhilarated him, and when they gcx back to 
the house, calling for drinks, he rubbed hands 
gleefully. 

“1*11 make them pay for this!” 

His little eyes twinkled. He blew himself out like a 
turkey-cock, and for the second time within half an hour 
insisted on telling Mackintosh every detail of the affair. 
Then he asked him to play piquet, and while they 
played he boasted of his intentions. Mackintosh 
listened with tightened lips. 

“But why should you grind them down like this?’* he 
asked. “Twenty pounds is precious little for the work 
you want them to do.** 

“They ought to be precious fhankful I give them 
anything.** 

“Hang it all, it’s not your own money. The govern- 
ment allots you a reascmable sum. They won’t complain 
if you spend it.” 

“They’re a bunch of fools at Apia.” 

Mackintosh saw that Walker’s moti^ was merely 
vanity. He shrugged his shoulders. 

“It won’t do you much good to score off the fellows 
at Apia at die cost of your life.” 
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“Bless you,theywouldn’thiirtine,Acsepeople. They 
couldn’t do without me. They worship me. Manuma 
is a fool. He only threw that knife to fdghten me.” 

The next day Walker rode over again to the village. 
It was called Matautu. He did not get off his horse. 
When he reached the chieTs house he saw that the men 
were sitting round the floor in a circle, talking, and he 
guessed they were discussing again the question of the 
road. The Samoan huts are formed in flus way: Trunks 
of slender trees are placed in a circle at intervals of 
perhaps five or six feet; a tall tree is set in the middle and 
from this downwards slopes the thatched roof. Venetian 
blinds of coconxit leaves can be pulled down at night or 
when it is raining. Ordinarily the hut is open all round 
so that the breeae can blow through freely. Walker rode 
to the edge of the hut and called out to the chief. 

“Oh, there, Tangato, your son left his knife in a tree 
last night. I have brought it back to you.” 

He flung it down on the ground in the midst of the 
ckcle, and vdth a low burst of laughter ambled off. 

On Monday he went out to see if they had started 
work. There was no sign of it. He rode through the 
village. The inhabitants were about their ordinary 
avocations. Some were weaving mats of the pandanus 
leaf, one old man was busy with a ka»a bowl, the 
children were playing, the women went about their 
household chores. Walker, a smile tm his lips, came to 
the dueTs house. 

‘T4i&j5»-^,’»8aidthechief. 
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“Talofa” answered Walker. 

Manuma was making a net. He sat with a cigarette 
between his lips and looked up at Walker with a smile of 
triumph. 

“You have decided that you will not malm ^ road?” 

The chief answered. \ 

“Not unless you pay us one hundred pormd^” 

“You will regret it.” He tamed to Manunw. ,“And 
you, my lad, I Wouldn’t wonder if your back was very 
sore before ]rou’re much older.” 

He rode away chuckling. He left the natives vaguely 
uneasy. They feared the fat sinful old man, and neither 
the missionaries’ abuse of .him nor the scorn which 
Manuma had learnt in Apia made them forget that he 
had a devilish cunning and that no man had ever braved 
him without in the long run sufifeting for it. They 
found out within twenty-four hours what scheme he had 
devised. It was characteristic. For next morning a 
great band of men, women, and children came into die 
village and the chief men said that they had made a 
bargain with Walker to build d^ road. He had offered 
them twenty pounds and they had accepted. Now the 
cunning lay in this, duct the Polynesians have rules of 
hospitality which have all the force of laws; an etiquette 
of absolute rigidity made it necessary for the people of 
the village not only to give lodging to th^ msmgers, but 
to provide them with fx>d and drink as long as they 
wished to stay. The inhabitants of Matauta were txn- 
witted. Every morning the workers went out m a 
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joyous band, cut down trees, blasted rocks, levelled here 
and there and then in the eveoing tramped back again, 
and ate and drank, ate heartily, danced, sang hymns, and 
enjoyed life. For them it was a picnic. But soon their 
hosts began'to wear long faces; the strangers had enor- 
mous appetites, and the plantains and the bread-fruit 
vanished before their rapacity; the alligator-pear trees, 
whose fruit sent to Apia might sell for good money, 
were stripped bare. Ruin stared them in the face. And 
then they found that the strangers were working very 
slowly. Had they received a hint from Walker that they 
might take their time? At this rate by the time the toad 
was finished there would not be a scrap of food in the 
village. And worse than this, they were a laughing- 
stock; when one or other of them went to some distant 
hamlet on an errand he fotmd that the story had got 
there before him, and he was met widi derisive laughter. 
There is nothing the Kanaka can endure less than 
ridicule. It was not long before much angry talk passed 
among the sufierers. Manuma was no longer a hero; 
he had to put up with a good deal of plain speaking, 
and one day what Walker had suggested came to pass: 
a heated argument turned into a quarrel and half a 
dozen the young men set upon the chieTs son and 
gave him such a beating that for a week he lay bruised 
and sore on the pandanus mats. He turned from side 
to side and codd find no ease. Every day or two the 
administrator rode over on his old mare and watched 
the progrm of die toad. He not a man to roist 
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the temptation of taunting the fallen foe, and , he missed 
no opportomty to mb into die diamed inhabitants of 
Matautu the bitterness of their homiliadoa. He broke 
their spirit And one morning, putting thdr pride in 
their pockets, a figure of speech, since pock£tS|they had 
not they all set out with the strangers anU started 
working on the road. It was urgent to get^t done 
quickly if they wanted to save any food at all, iand the 
whole village joined in. But they worked silently, with 
rage and mortification in their hearts, and even the 
children toiled in sUence. The women wept as they 
carried away bimdles of brushwood. When Walker saw 
them he laughed so much that he almost rolled out of 
his saddle. The news spread quickly and tickled the 
people of the island to death. This was the greatest joke 
of all, the crowning triumph of that cunning old white 
man whom no Kanaka had ever been able to circumvent; 
and they came from distant villages, witb their wives 
and children, to look at the foolish folk who had refused 
twenty pounds to make the toad and now were forced 
to work for nothing. But the harder they worked tbe 
more easily went the guests. Why should they hurry, 
when they were getting good food for nothing and the 
longer they took about die job the' better the joke 
became? At last the wretched villagers could stand it 
no longer, and they were come this mom£g to beg the 
administrator to send the strangers back to dieir own 
homes. If he would do this diey promised to finish d» 
toad themselves for nothing. For him it vm a victory 
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complete and unqualified. They were humbled. A look 
of arrogant complacence spread o'\«r his large, naked^ 
face, and he*8eeffled to swell in his chair like a great 
bullfrog. There was something sinister in his appear- 
ance, so that Mackintosh shivered with disgust. Then 
in his booming tones he began to speak. 

“Is it for my good that I make the road? What 
benefit do you think I get out of it? It is for you, so 
Aat you can walk in comfort and carry your copra in 
comfort. I offered to pay you for your work, though 
it was for your own sake the work was done. I offered 
to pay you generously. Now you must pay. I will send 
the people of Manua back to their homes if you will 
fimsh the road and pay the twenty pounds that I have 
to pay them.” 

There was an outcry. They sought to reason with 
him. They told him they had not the money. But to 
everything they said he replied with brutal gibes. Then 
the clock struck. 

“Dinner time,” he said. “Turn them all out.” 

He raised himself heavily from his chair and walked 
out of the room. When Mackintosh followed him he 
found him already seated at table, a napkin tied round 
his neck, holding his knife and fork in readiness for the 
meal the Qunese cook was about to bring. He was in 
high spirits. 

“I did ’em downfine,”hesaid, as Mackintosh sat (fown. 
“I shan’t have much trouble with the toads after this.” 

“I suppose you were joking,” said Maddntosh ti^y. 
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“What do you mean by riiat?” 

“You’re not teajly going to make them pay twenty 
pounds?” 

“You bet your life I am.” 

“I’m not sure you’ve got any right to.” 

“Ain’t you? I guess I’ve got the right ^ do any 
damned thing 1 like on this island.” \ 

“I think you’ve bullied them quite enough.^ 

Walker laughed £fttly. He did not care what 
Mackintosh thought. 

“When I want your opinion I’ll ask for it.” 

Mackintosh grew very white. He knew by bitter 
experience that he could do nothing but keep silence, 
and the violent effort at self-control made him sick and 
faint. He could not eat the food that was before him 
and with disgust he watched Walker shovel meat into 
his vast mouth. He was a dirty feeder, and to sit at 
table with him needed a strong stomach. Mackintosh 
shuddered. A tremendous desire seized him to 
humiliate that gross and cruel man; he would give 
anything in the world to see him in the dust, suffering 
as much as he had made others suffer. He had never 
loathed the bully with such loathing as now. 

The day wore on. Mackintosh tried to sleep after 
dinner, but the passion in his heart pn^jrented him; he 
tried to read, but the letters swam before his eyes. The 
sun beat down pitilessly, and he longed for rain; but he 
knew that tain would bring no coohiess; it would only 
nu^e it hotter and more steamy. He was a native of 
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Aberdeen and his heart yearned suddenly for the icy 
udnds diat whistled through the granite streets of that 
dty. Hete>he was a prisoner, impiisraied not only by 
dot plaad sea, but by his hatred for that horrible old 
man. He* pressed his hands to his aching head. He 
would like to kill him. But he pulled himself together. 
He must do something to distract his mind, and since 
he could not read be thought he would set his private 
papers in order. It was a job which he had long meant 
to do and uhich he had constantly put off. He unlocked 
the drawer of his desk and took out a hand&l of letters. 
He caught sight of his revolver. An impulse, no sooner 
realised than set aside, to put a bullet through his head 
and so escape from the intolerable bondage of life 
flashed through his mind. He noticed that in the danq> 
ait the revolver was slightly rusted, and he got an oil 
rag and began to clean it. It was while he was thus 
occupied that he grew aware of someone slinking round 
the door. He looked up and called: 

. "Who is there?” 

There was a moment’s pause, ffien Manuma slewed 
himself. 

“■What do you want?” 

The chieTs son stood for a mmnent, sullen and silent, 
and adien he spoke it was with a strangled voice. 

“We can’t pay twenty pounds. We haven’t the 
money.” 

"W^t am 1 to do?” said Mackintosh. "Yon heard 
what Mr. Walker said.** 
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Manama began to plead, half in Samoan and half in 
EngUsh, It was a sing-song whine, with the quavering 
intonations of a beggar, and it filled Mackintosh with 
disgust. It outraged him that the man should let himself 
be so crushed. He was a pitiful object. , 

“I can do nothing,” said Mackintosh irritably. “You 
know that Mr. Walker is master here.” ' 

Manama was silent again. He still stood in tiie 
doorway. 

“I am sick,” he said at lasti “Give me some medicine.” 

“What is the matter witb you?” 

“I do not know. I am sick. I have pains in my body.” 

“Don’t stand there,” said Mackintosh sharply. 
“Come in and let me look at you.” 

Manunu entered the little room and stood before the 
desk. 

“I have pains here and here.” 

He put his hands to his loins and his face assumed 
an expression of pain. Suddenly Mackintosh grew 
conscious that the boy’s eyes were resting on the 
revolver which he had laid on the desk when Manuma 
appeared in the doorway. There was a silence between 
the two which to Mackintosh was endless. He seemed 
to read the thoughts which were in the^Kanaka’s mind. 
His heart beat violently. And then he felt as though 
something possessed him sq that he acted under the 
compulsicm of a foreign will. Himself did not make 
the movements of his body, but a power that was 
strange to him. His throat was suddenly dry, and he 
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put his hand to it mechanically in otdet to help his 
speech. He was impelled to avoid Manuma’s eyes. 

“Just wait here,” he said, his voice sounded as though 
someone had seized him by the windpipe, “and Til 
fetch you tomething from the dispensary.” 

He got up. Was it his fmcy that he staggered a 
little? Manuma stood silently, and though he kept his 
his eyes averted. Mackintosh knew that he was looking 
dully out of the door. It was this other person diat 
possessed Mm that drove Sim out of the room, but it 
was himself that took a handful of muddled papers and 
threw them on the revolver in order to hide it from 
view. He went to the dispensary. He got a piU and 
poured out some blue draught into a small bottle, and 
then came out into the compound. He did not want 
to go back into Ms own bungalow, so he called to 
Manuma. 

“Game here.” 

He gave him the drugs and instructions how to take 
them. He did not know what it was fhat made it 
impossible for Mm to look at the Kanaka. While he 
vm speaking to him he kept Ms eyes on his shoulder. 
Manuma took the medicine and slunk out of the gate. 

Markint ftsb went into the dining-room and turned 
over once more the old newspapers. But he could not 
read them. The house was very still. Walker was 
ii|>stair$ in Ms room aslee|>, the Chinese cook was busy 
in the kitchen, the two policemoi were out fishing. The 
silence that seemed tx> brood over the^i^touse was 
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unearthly, and there hammered in Mackintosh's head 
the question whediet the revolver still lay where he 
had placed it. He could not iMing himself to look. The 
uncertainty was horrible, but the certainty would be 
mote horrible stilL He sweated. At last he cbtjlld stand 
the silence no longer, and he made up his mit^ to go 
down the road to &e trader’s, a man named Jer^s, who 
had a store about a mile away. He was a half-caste, but 
even that amount of white blood made him possible 
to talk to. He wanted to gS: away from his bungalow, 
with the desk littered with untidy papers, and under- 
nealh them something, or nothing. He walked along 
the road. As he passed the fine hut of a chief a greeting 
was called out to him. Then he came to the store. 
Behind the counter sat the trader’s daughter, a swardiy 
broad-featured girl in a pink blouse and a white drill 
skirt. Jervis hoped he would marry her. He had money, 
and he had told Mackintosh that his daughter’s husband 
would be well-to-do. She flushed a little when she saw 
Mackintosh. 

“Father’s just unpacking some cases that have come 
in this morning. I’ll tell him you’re here.” 

He sat down and the girl went out behind the shop. 
In a moment her mother waddled in, a huge old woman, 
a chiefess, who owned much land in her o^ right; and 
gave him her hand. Her monstrous obesity was an 
offence, but she managed to convey an inqttesuon o£ 
dignity. She was cordial without obsequiousness; 
affidble, but^consdous of her staticm. 
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“You’re quite a stranger, Mr. Mackintosh. Teresa 
was saying only this morning: ‘Why, we never see Mr. 
Mackintosh *aow.’ ” 

He shnddered a little as he thought of himself as t|iat 
old native’s son-in-law. It was notorious that she ruled 
her husband, notwithstanding his white blood, with a 
firm hand. Hers was tbe authority and hers the business 
head. She might be no more than Mrs. Jervis to the 
white people, but her father had been a chief of the 
blood ro 3 raI, and his father ‘and his father’s father had 
ruled as kings. The trader came in, small beside his 
imposing wife, a dark man with a black beard going 
grey, in ducks, with handsome eyes and dashing teeth. 
He was very British, and his conversation was slangy, 
but you felt he spoke English as a foreign tongue; with 
his family he used the language of his native mother. 
He was a servile man, cringing and obsequious. 

“Ah, Mr. Mackintosh, this is a joyful surprise. Get 
the whisky, T^esa; Mr. Mackintosh will have a gargle 
with us.” 

He gave all the latest news of Apia, watching his 
guest’s eyes the while, so that he might know the 
welcome thing to say. 

“And how is Walker? We’ve not seen him just 
lately. Mrs. Jervis is going to send him a sucking-pig 
one day this week” 

‘*1 saw him riding home this rnotnin^” said Teresa. 
“Here’s hotv,” said Jervis, holding up his whisky. 
IMbckinto^ drtmk. The two women ^‘sad bdeed 
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at him. Mis. Jetvis in her black Mother Hubbard, placid 
and haughty, and Teresa, anxious to smile whenever she 
caught his eye, while the trader gossiped iasuSerably. 

“They were saying in Apia it was about timO'jWalkei 
retired. He ain’t so young as he was. Thl4gs have 
changed since he first come to the islands and'^he ain’t 
changed with them.” > 

“He’ll go too far,” said the old chiefess. “The 
natives aren’t satisfied.” 

“That was a good joke about the road,” laughed the 
trader. “When I told diem about it in Apia they fait 
split their sides with laughing. Good old Walker.” 

Mackintosh looked at him savagely. What did he 
mean by talking of him in that fashion? To a half-caste 
trader he was Mr. Walker. It was on his tongue to 
utter a harsh rebuke for the impertinence. He did not 
know what held him back. 

“When he goes I hope you’ll take his place, Mr. 
Mackintosh,” said Jervis. “We all like you on the 
island. You understand the natives. They’re educated 
now, they must be treated differently to the old days. 
It wants an educated man to be administrator now. 
Walker was only a trader same as I am.” 

Teresa’s eyes glistened. 

“When the time comes if there’s ai^gdting anyone 
can do here, you bet your bottom dollar we’ll do it. 
I’d get aU the chiefs to go over to Apia and nuke a 
petition.” 

Muddntosh felt horribly sick. It had not struck him 
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that if anything happened to Walker it might be he 
■who would succeed him. It was true that no one in his 
official position knew the island so well. He got up 
suddenly wd scarcely taking his leave tralked back to 
the compound. And now he went strai^t to his room. 
He took a quick look at his desk. He rummaged among 
the papers. 

The revolver •was not there. 

His heart thumped violently against his ribs. He 
looked for the revolver everywhere. He hunted in the 
chairs and in the drawers. He looked d(esperately, and 
all the time he knew he would not find it. Suddenly 
he heard Walker’s gruff, hearty voice. 

“What the devil are you up to, Mac?” 

He started. Walker was standing in die doorway 
and instinctively he turned round to hide what lay upon 
his desk. 

"Tidying up?” quizzed Walker. ‘Tve told ’em to 
put the grey in the trap. I’m going down to Tafoni 
to bathe. You’d better come along.” 

“All right,” said Mackintosh. 

So long as he was with Walker nothing could happen. 
The place they were bound for was about three miles 
away, and there ■was a fresh-water pool, separated by a 
thin barrier of rock from the sea, which the adminis- 
trator had blasted out for the natives to bathe in. He 
had done this at spots round the island, wherever there 
was a spring; and the fresh water, compared tsith the 
sticky trarmth of the sea, was cool and invigorating. 
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They drove along the silent grassy road, splashing now 
and then through fords, where the sea had forced its 
way in, past a couple of native villages, th6 bell-shaped 
huts spaced out roomily and the white chapel in the 
middle, and at the third village they got out of !ihe trap, 
tied up the horse, and walked down to the pod|t They 
were accompanied by four or five girls and i dozen 
children. Soon they were all splashing about, shouting 
and laughing, while Walker, in a lava-lava^ swam to and 
fro like an unwieldy poi^poise. He made lewd jokes 
with the girls, and they amused themselves by diving 
under him and wriggling away when he tried to catch 
them. When he was tired he lay down on a rock, while 
the girls and children surrounded him; it was a happy 
family; and the old man, huge, with his crescent of white 
hair and his shining bald crown, looked lilm some old 
sea god. Once Mackintosh caught a queer soft look in 
lus eyes. 

“They’re dear children,” he said. “They look upon 
me as their father.” 

And then without a pause he turned to one of the ^Is 
and made an obscene remark which sent them all into 
fits of laughter. Mackintosh started to dress. With his 
thin legs and thin arms he made a grotesque figure, a 
sinister Don Quixote, aod Walker began esMnake coarse 
jokes about him. They wert! acknowledged with little 
smothered laughs. Mackintosh struggled widi his shhcti 
He knew he looked absurd, but he hated being laughed 
at. He stood sUeat and glowering. 
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“If you want to get back in time for dinner you 
ought to come soon.” 

“You’re not a bad fidlow, Mac. Only you’re a fool. 
When you’re doing one thing you always want to do 
another. That’s not the way to live.” 

But all the same he raised himself slowly to his feet 
and began to put on his clothes. They satintered back 
to the village, drank a bowl of kam with the chief, and 
then, after a joyftd farewell from all the lazy vilk^ers, 
drove home. 

After dinner, according to his habit. Walker, lighting 
his cigar, prepared to go for a stroll. Mackintosh was 
suddenly seized with fear. 

“Don’t you think it’s rather unwise to go out at 
night by yourself just now?” 

Walker stared at him with his round blue eyes. 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“Remember the knife the other night. You’ve got 
those fellows’ backs up.” 

‘Toohl They wouldn’t dare.” 

“Someone dared before.” 

“That was only a bluff. They wouldn’t hurt tat. 
They look upon me as a father. They know that 
whatever I do i$ for their own good.” 

Mackintosh watched him ^th contempt in his 
heart. The man’s self-complacency outraged him, 
and yet something, he knew not what, made him 
insist. 

“R.emead)et what happened this morning. It wouldn’t 
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hurt you to stay at home just to-night. FU pky piquet 
■with you.” 

“FU play piquet with you when I come back. The 
Kanaka isn’t bom yet who can make me alter my 
plans.” 

“You’d better let me come •with you.” 

“You stay where you are.” 

Mackintosh shrugged his shoulders. He ha<^ given 
the man full warning. If he did not heed it that ■vi^as his 
own lookout. Walker put on his hat and went out. 
Mackintosh began to read; but then he thought of 
something; perhaps it would be as well to ha've his 
own whereabouts quite dear. He crossed over to the 
kitchen and, inventing some pretext, talked for a few 
minutes with the cook. Then he got out the gramo- 
phone and put a record on it, but while it ground out 
its melancholy tune, some comic song of a London 
music-hall, his ear was stnuned for a sound a'way there 
in the night. At his dbow the record reded out its 
loudness, the words were raucous, but notwithstanding 
he seemed to be surrounded by an unearthly silence. 
He heard the dull roar of the breakers against the reef. 
He heard the breeze sigh, fer op, in the leaves of the 
coconut trees. How long would it be? It was awful. 

He heard a hoarse ^gh. 

“Wonders will never cease. It’s not often you play 
yoursdf a tune, Mac.” 

Walker stood at the window, red-faced, bluff tmd 
jovial. 
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“Well, you see Fm aUve and kicking. What were 
you playing for?” 

Walker came in. 

“Nerves a bit dicky, eh? Playing a tune to keep your 
pecker up?" 

“I was playing your requiem.’* 

“What the devil’s that?’’ 

“ ’Alf o’ bitter an’ a pint of stout.” 

“A rattling good song too. I don’t mind how often 
I hear it. Now I’m ready to take your money off you 
at piquet.” 

They played and Walker bullied his way to victory, 
blu£Sng his opponent, chaffing him, jeering at his 
mistakes, up to every dodge, browbeating him, exulting. 
Presently Mackintosh recovered his coolnees, and 
standing outside himself, as it were, he was able to take 
a detached pleasure in watching the overbearing old 
man and in his own cold reserve. Somewhere Manuma 
sat quietly and awaited his opporutnity. 

Walker won game after game and pocketed his 
winnings at the end of the evening in high good 
humour. 

“You’ll have to grow a little bit older before you 
stand much chance against me, Mac. The fact is 1 have 
a natural gift for cards.” , 

“I don’t know that there’s much gift about it when 
X happen to deal you fourteen aces.” 

“Good cards come to good players,” retorted Walker. 
“Pd have won if Fd had your hands.” 
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He went on to tell long stones of the Tarious occasions 
on which he had played catds with notorious sharpers 
and to thek consternation had taken all'their m/ooey 
from them. He boasted. He praised himself. And 
Mackintosh listened with absorption. He wanted now 
to feed his hatred; and everything Walker said^ every 
gesture, made him more detestable. At last i^alker 
got up. 

“Well, I'm going to turn in,” he said with a loud 
yawn. ‘Tve got a long day to-morrow.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“I'm driving over to the other side of the island. 
I’ll start at five, but I don’t expect I shall get back to 
dinner till late.” 

They generally dined at seven. 

“We’d better make it half-past seven then.” 

“I guess it would be as well.” 

Mackintosh watched him knock the a^s out of his 
pipe. His vitality was rude and exuberant. It was 
strange to think that death hung over him. A faint 
smile flickered in Mackintosh’s cold, gloomy eyes. 

“Would you like me to come with you?” 

“What in God’s name should I want that for? I’m 
using the mare and she’ll have enough to do to catty 
me; she don’t want to drag you over thij|ty miles of 
road.” > * 

**Perhaps you don’t quite realise what the feeling is 
at Matautu. I think it would be sa&r if 1 came wifli 
you.” 
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Walker burst into contemptuous laughter. 

“You’d be a fine lot of use in a scrap. I’m not a 
great hand a& getting the wind up.’’ 

Now the smile passed from Mackintosh’s eyes to his 
lips. It distdrted them painfully. 

‘'Quern deus vult perdere prius dementat** 

“What the hell is that?” said Walker. 

“Latin,” answered Mackintosh as he went out. 

And now he chuckl^. His mood had changed. He 
had done all he could and the matter was in the hands 
of fote. He slept more soundly than he had done for 
weeks. When he awoke next morning he went out. 
After a good night he found a pleasant exhilaration in 
the freshness of die early air. The sea was a mote vivid 
blue, the sky more brilliant than on most days, die 
trade wind was fresh, and there was a ripple on the 
lagoon as the breeze brushed over it like velvet brushed 
the wrong way. He felt himself stronger and yoimger. 
He entered upon the day’s work widx zest. After 
luncheon he slept again, and as evening drew on he had 
the bay saddled and sauntered through the bush. He 
seemed to see it all with new eyes. He felt more normal. 
The extraordinary diing was that he was able to put 
Walker out of his mind altogether. So for as be was 
concerned he might never have existed. 

He retotoed late, hot after his ride, and bathed again. 
Then he rat on die verandah, smoking his pipe, and 
looked at the day dediniog over the lagoon. In the 
suikset die lagoon, rosy'and purple and green, was very 
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beautiful. He felt at peace with the world and with 
himself. When the cook came out to say that dinner 
was ready and to ask whether he should wait. Mackin- 
tosh smiled at him with friendly eyes. He looked at his 
watch. ' jjj 

“It’s half-past sevM. Better not wait. One can’t tell 
when the boss’ll be back.” V 

The boy nodded, and in a moment Mackintosh saw 
him carry across the yard a bowl of steaming soup. 
He got up lazily, went into the dining-room, and ate 
his dinner. Had it happened? The uncertainty was 
amusing and Mackintosh chuckled in the silence. The 
food did not seem so monotonous as usual, and even 
though there was Hamburger steak, the cook’s in- 
^ variable dish when his poor invention failed him, it 
tasted by some miracle succulent and spiced. After 
dinner he strolled over lazily to his bungalow to get a 
book. He liked the intense stillness, and now that the 
night had fallen the stats were blazing in the sky. He 
shouted for a lamp and in a moment the Chink pattered 
ovet on his bare feet, piercing the darkness with a ray 
of light. He put the lamp on the desk and noiselessly 
slipped out of the room. Mackintosh stood rooted to 
the floor, for there, half hidden by untidy papers, was 
his revolver. His heart throbbed painflilly, and he broke 
into a sweat. It was done then. 

He took up the revolver witii a djaking hand. Four 
of the chambers were empty. He paused a moment and 
looked suspidously out into the night, but there was 
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no one thece. He quickly slipped four cartridges into 
the empty chambers and locked the revolver in his 
drawer. 

He sat down to wait. 

An hour ^sed, a second hour passed. There was 
nothing. He sat at his desk as though he were writing, 
but he neither wrote nor read. He merely listened. He 
strained his ears for a soimd travelling from a fer 
distance. At last he heard hesitating footsteps and knew 
it was the Chinese cook. 

“Ah-Sung,” he called. 

The boy came to the door. 

“Boss velly late,” he said. “Dinner no good.” 

Mackintosh stared at him, wondering whether he 
knew what had happened, and whether, when he knew, 
he would realise on what terms he and Walker had been. 
He went about his work, sleek, silent and smiling, and 
who could tell his thoughts? 

“I expect he’s had dinner on the way, but you must 
keep the soup hot at all events,” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when the 
silence was suddenly broken into by a confusion, cries, 
and a rapid patter of naked feet. A number of natives 
tan into the compound, men and women and children; 
they crowded round Mackintosh and they all talked at 
once. They were uninteUigible. They were excited and 
frightened and some of them 'were crying. Mackintosh 
pushed his way through diem and went to the gateway. 
Though he had scarcely understood what they said, he 
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knew quite well what had happened. And as he reached 
the gate the dog-cart arrived. The old mare was bdng 
led by a tall Kanaka, and in the dog-cart crouched two 
men, trying to hold Walker up. A little crowd of 
natives surrounded it. " I; 

The mate was led into the yard and the nati^s surged 
in after it. Mackintosh shouted to them to sq^d back 
and the two policemen, sprang suddenly fr^ God 
knows where, pushed them violently aside. By now 
he had managed to understand that some lads who had 
been fishing, on their way back to their village had 
come across the cart on the home side of the ford. The 
mare was nuzzling about the herbage and in the dark- 
ness they could just see the great white bulk of the old 
man sunk between the seat and the dashboard. At first 
they thought he was drunk and they p^red in, grinning, 
but then they heard him groan, and guessed that some- 
thing was amiss. They ran to the village and called for 
help. It was when they returned, accompanied by half 
a hundred people, that they discovered Walker had 
been shot. 

With a sudden thrill of horror Mackintosh aslmd- 
himself whether he was alrouly dead. The first tUng 
at all events was to get him out of the cart, and that, 
owing to Walker’s corpulence, was a ^[jjficult job. It 
took four strong men to lift him. They jolted him and 
he uttered a dull groan. He was still alive. At last they 
carried him into the house, the stairs, and placed 
him on his bed. Then Mackintosh was able to see him. 
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for in the yard, lit only by half a dozen hurricane lamps, 
ever3rthtng had been obscured. Walker’s white ducks 
were stained with blood, and the men who had carried 
him wiped their hands, red and sticky, on their laea- 
lavas. Mackintosh held up the lamp. He had not 
expected the old man to be so pale. His eyes were 
closed. He was breathing still, his pulse could be just 
felt, but it was obvious that he was dying. Mackintosh 
had not bargained for the shock of horror that con- 
vulsed him. He saw that the native clerk was there, 
and in a voice hoarse with fear told him to go into 
the dispensary and get what was necessary for a hypo- 
dermic injection. One the policemen had brought 
up the whisky, and Mackintosh forced a litde into the 
old man’s mouth. The room was crowded with natives. 
They sat about the floor, speechless now and terrified, 
and every now and then one wailed aloud. It was very 
hot, but Mackintosh felt cold, his hands and his feet 
were like ice, and he had to make a violmt eflbrt not 
to tremble in aU his limbs. He did not know what to 
do. He did not know if Walker was bleeding still, and 
if he was, how he could stop the bleeding. 

The clerk brought the hypodermic needle. 

“You give it to him,** said Mackintosh. “You’re 
more used to that sort of thing than I am.’’ 

His head ached horribly. It felt as though all 
sorts of little savage things were beating inside it, 
trying to get out. Ihey watched for the effect of the 
injecdon. Presently Walker opened his eyes slowly. 

O' 
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He did not seem to know xidiete he tras. 

“Keep quiet,” said Mackintosh. “You’tc at home. 
You’re quite safe.” 

Walker’s lips outlined a shadowy smile. 

“They’ve got me,” he whispered. 

“I’ll get Jervis to send his motor-boat to Apij^ at once. 
We’ll get a doctor out by to-morrow aftemooi|!|i.” 

There was a long pause before the old man answered: 

“I shall be dead by then.” 

A ghastly e:q>ression passed over Mackintosh’s pale 
face. He forced himself to laugh. 

“What rot! You keep quiet and you’ll be as right as 
rain.” 

“Give me a drink,” said Walker. “A stiff one.” 

With shaking hand Mackintosh poured out '^sky 
and water, half and half, and held the glass while Walker 
drank greedily. It seemed to restore him. He gave a 
long sigh and a little colour came into his great fleshy 
face. Mackintosh felt extraordinarily helpless. He stood 
and stared at the old man. 

“If you’ll tell me what to do I’ll do it,” he said. 

“There’s nothing to do. Just leave me alone. I’m 
done for.” 

He looked dreadfully pitiful as he lay on the great 
bed, a huge, bloated, old man; but so so weak. It 
was heart-rending. As he rested, his mind seemed to 
grow clearer. 

“You were right, Mac,” he said presently. “You 
warned me.” 
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“I wish to God rd come with you.” 

“You’re a good chap, Mac, only you don’t drink.” 

There was another long silence, and It was cleat that 
Walker was sinking. There was an internal hemorrhage 
and even Mackintosh in his ignorance could not fail 
to see that his chief had but an hour or two to live. 
He stood by the side of the bed stock still. For half 
an hour perhaps Walker lay with his eyes dosed, tiien 
he opened them. 

“They’ll give you my job,” he said slowly. “Last 
time I was in Apia I told them you were all right. Finish 
my road. I want to think that’ll be done. Alf'round 

•A 

the island.” 

“I don’t want your job. You’ll get all right.” 

Walker shook his head wearily. 

“I’ve had my day. Treat them feirly, diat’s the great 
thing. They’re children. You must always remember 
that. You must be firm with them, but you must be 
kind. And you must be just. I’ve never mai|ie a bob 
out of them. I haven’t saved a himdred poimds in 
twenty years. The road’s the great thing. Get the road 
finished.” 

Something very Uke a sob was wrung from 
Macldntosh. 

“You’re a good fellow. Mac. I always Uked you.” 

He dosed his eyes, and Mackintosh thought that he 
would never open them again. His mouth was so dry 
that he had to get himself something- to drink. The 
Chinese cook silently put a chair for him. He sat down 
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by the side of the bed and waited. He did not know 
how long a time passed. The night was endless. Sud- 
denly. one of the men sitting thete btoke into tincon- 
ttollable sobbing, loudly, like a child, and Mackintosh 
grew aware that the room was crowded hy . this time 
with natives. They sat all over the floor . on their 
haunches, men and women, stating at the bed. 

“What are all these people doing here?” said Mackin- 
tosh. “They’ve got no right. Turn them out, turn 
them out, all of them.” 

His words seemed to rouse Walker, for he opened 
his eyes once mote, and now they were all misty. He 
wanted to speak, but he was so weak that Mackintosh 
had to strain his ears to catch what he said. 

“Let them stay. They’re my children. They ought 
to be here.” 

Mackintosh turn«l to the natives. 

“Stay where you are. He wants you. But be silent.” 

A faint smile came over the old man’s white &ce. 

“Come nearer,” he said. 

Mackintosh bent over him. His eyes were closed and 
the wotds he said were like a wind sighmg through 
the fronds of the coconut trees. 

“Give me another drink. I’ve got something to 

This time Mackintosh gave him his whisky neat. 
Walker collected his sttengA in a final efibtt of wiU. 

“Don’t toake a fuss about this. In ’ninety-five when 
there were troubles white men were killed, and the fleet 
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came and shelled die villages. A lot of people wete 
killed who’d had nothing to do with it They’te damned 
fools at Apia.,. If they make a fuss they’ll only punish 
the wrong people. I don’t want anyone punished.** 

He paused for a while to rest. 

“You must say it was an accident. No one’s to 
blame. Promise me that.” 

“I’ll do an3rihing you like,” whispered Mackintosh. 

“Good chap. One of the best. They’re children. I’m 
their father. A father don’t let his children get into 
trouble if he can help it.” 

A ghost of a chuckle came out of his throat. It was 
astonishingly weird and ghastly. 

“You’re a religious chap, Mac. What’s that about 
forgiving them? You know.” 

For a while Mackintosh did not answer. His lips 
trembled. 

“Forgive them, for they know not what they do?” 

“That’s right. Forgive them. I’ve loved them, you 
know, always loved them.” 

He sighed. His lips funtly moved, and now Macldn- 
tosh had to put his ears quite dose to them in order 
to hear. 

"Hold my hand,” he said. 

Mackintosh gave a gasp. His heart seemed wrenched. 
He took the old man’s hand, so cold and weak, a coarse, 
rough band, and held it in bis own. And thus he sat 
until he nearly started oat dT his seat, for the silence was 
suddenly broken by a long tattle. It was terc&le and 
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unearthly. Walker was dead. Then the natives broke 
out with loud odes. The tears ran down their &ces, 
and they beat their breasts. 

Mackintosh disengaged his hand from the dead man’s, 
and staggering like one drunk with sleep hei went out 
of the room. He went to the locked draut^r in his 
writing-desk and took out the revolver. h| walked 
down to the sea and walked into the lagoon; he waded 
out cautiously, so that he should not trip again^ a coral 
rock, till the water came to his arm-pits. Then he put 
a bullet through his head. 

An hour later half a doaen slim brown sharks were 
splashing and struggling at the spot where he fell 
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Bateman Hunter slept badly. For a fortnight on the 
boat that brought him from Tahiti to San Frandsco 
he had been thinking of the story he had to tdl, 
and for three days on the train he had repeated to 
himself the words in which he meant* to tell it. But in 
a few hours now he would be in Chicago, and doubts 
assailed him. His consdence, always very sensitive, 
was not at ease. He was uncertain that he had done all 
chat was possible, it was on his honour to do much 
more than the possible, and the thought was disturbing 
that, in a matter which so nearly toucdted his own 
interest, he had allowed his interest to prevail over his 
quixotry. Self-sacrifice appealed so keenly to his 
imagination that the inability to exercise it gave him a 
sense of disillusion. He was like the philanthropist who 
with altruistic motives builds model dwellings for the 
poor and finds that he has made a lucrative investment. 
He cannot prevent the satisfaction he feels in the ten 
per cent which rewards the bread he had cast upon the 
waters, but he has an awkward feeling that it detracts 
smnewhat fr(»n |hB savour of his virtue. Bateman 
Hunter hxw that his heart was pure, but he was not 
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quite sure how stead&stly, when he told her his story, 
he would endure the scrutiny of Isabel Longstafie’s cool 
grey eyes. They were fat-seeing and wise.- She measured 
the standards of others by her own meticulous upriglit- 
ness and there could be no greater censure than the cold 
silence widi which she expressed her disappmval of a 
conduct that did not satisfy her exacting code. There 
was no appeal from her judgment, for, having Wde up 
her mind, she never changed it. But Bateman would 
not have had her different. He loved not only the beauty 
of her person, slim and straight, with the proud carriage 
of her head, but still more the beauty of her souL With 
her truthfulness, her rigid sense of honour, her fearless 
outlook, she seemed to him to collect in herself aU that 
was most admirable in his countrywomen. But he saw 
in her something more than the perfect type of the 
American girl, he felt that her exquisiteness was peculiar 
in a way to her environment, and he was assured that 
no dty in the world could have produced her but 
Chicago. A pang sensed him when he remembered that 
he must deal so bitter a blow to her pride, and anger 
flamed up in his heart when he thought of Edward 
Barnard. 

But at last the train steamed in to Chicago and he 
exulted when he saw the long streets qf grey houses. 
He could hardly bear his impatience at die thought cff 
Stats and Wabash with their crowded pavements, riteir 
hustling traffic^ and their noise. He w;u at home. And 
he was glad that hie had been bom in the most inqjotttmt 
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dty in the United States. San Fiancisco was ptovindal, 
New. York was effete; the future of America lay in the 
development of its economic possibilities, and G^cago, 
by' its position and by the energy of its citizens, was 
destined to become the teal capital of the country. 

“I guess I shall live long enoxigh to see it the biggest 
city in the world,” Bateman said to himself as he stepped 
down to the platform. 

His father had cotnc to meet him, and after a hearty 
handshake, the pair of them, tali, slender, and well- 
made, with the same fine, ascetic features and thin lips, 
walked out of the station. Mr. Hunter’s automobile 
was waiting for them and they got in. Mr. Hunter 
caught his son’s proud and happy glance as he looked 
at the street. 

“Glad to be back, son?” he asked. 

“I should just think I was,” said Bateman. 

His eyes devoured the restless scene. 

“1 guess there’s a- bit mote traffic here than in your 
South Sea island,” laughed Mr. Hunter. “Did you like 
it there?” 

“Give me Qiicago, dad,” answered Bateman. 

“You haven’t brought Edward Barnard back witb * 
you.” 

“No.” 

“How was he?” 

Bateman was silent for a moment, and his handsome, 
sensitive face darkened. 

“I’d sooner not speak about him, dad,” he srid at last. 
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"That’s all right, my son. I guess your mother will 
be a happy woman to-day.” 

Th<^ passed out of the crowded streets in the Loop 
and drove along the lake till they came to the imposing 
house, an exact copy of a chiteau on the Loi^, which 
Mr. Hunter had built himself some years before. As 
soon as Bateman was alone in his room he as&d for a ' 
number on the telephone. His heart leaped when he 
heard the voice that answered him. 

"Good morning, Isabel,” he said gaily. 

"Good morning, Bateman.” 

“How did you recognise my voice?” 

"It is not so long since I heard it last. Besides, I 
was expecting you.” 

“When may I see you?” 

"Unless you have anything better to do perha|» 
you’ll dine with us to-night.” 

“You know very well that I couldn’t possibly have 
anything better to do.” 

“I suppose that you’re full of news?” 

He thought he detected in her voice a note of 
apprehension. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

"Well, you must tell me to-night. Good-bye.” 

She rang off. It was characteristic her that she 
should be able to wait so many utmecessary hours to 
know ,what so immensely concerned hef. To Bateman 
there was an admirable fortitude in her restraint 

At dinner, whidi beside himself and Isabel no one 
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was present but her fiithet and mother, he watched 
her guide the conversation into the channels of an 
urbane small-talk, and it occurred to him that in just 
such a manner would a marquise under the shadow of 
the guillotine toy with the affairs of a day that would 
know no morrow. Her delicate features, the aristocratic 
'^shortness of her upper lip, and her wealth of fur hair 
suggested the marquise again, and it must have been 
obvious, even if it were not notorious, that in her veins 
flowed the best blood in Qiicago. The dining-room 
was a fitting frame to her fragile beauty, for Isabel had 
caused the house, a replica of a palace on the Grand 
Canal at Venice, to be furnished by an English expert 
in the style of Louis XV; and the graceful decoration 
linked with the name of that amorous monarch enhanced 
her loveliness and at die same time acquired from it a 
more profound significance. Fox Isabel’s mind was 
richly stored, and her conversadon, however lights was 
never flippant. She spoke now of the Musieah to which 
she and her mother had been in the afternoon, of the 
lectures which an English poet was giving at the 
Auditorium, of the political situation, and of the Old 
Master which her father had recendy bought for fifty 
thousand dollars in New York. It comforted Bateman 
to heat her. He feh that he was once more in the 
civilised world, at the centre of culture and disdnedtm; 
and certain voices, troubling and yet against his will 
refiising to still dteir damour, were at last silent in his 
heart.' 
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“Gee, bat it’s good to be back ia Chicago,” he said. 

At last dionet was ovctf and when they went out of 
the diniog-Toom Isabel said to her mothet: 

*Tm going to take Bateman along to my den. We 
have vaxious things to talk about.” '' i 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mrs. LongstalBL "You’ll 
find your fiither and me in the Madame du Barry room ' 
when you’re through.” \ 

Isabel led the young man upstairs and showed him 
into the room of which he had so many charming 
memories. Though he knew it so well he could not 
repress the exclamation of deUght which it always wrung 
from him. She looked round with a smile. 

“I think it’s a success,” she said. “The main thing 
is that it’s tight. There’s not even an ashtray that isn’t 
of the period.” 

“I suppose that’s what makes it so wonderful. Like 
all you do it’s so superlatively right.” 

They sat down in front of a log fire and Isabel looked 
at him with calm grave eyes. 

"Now what have you to say to me?” she asked. 

“I hardly know how to begin.” 

“Is Edward Barnard coming bade?” 

"No.” 

There was a loi^ silence before Batox^ spoke again, 
and with each of them it was filled with many thoughts. 
It was a difficult a^ory he had to tell, for there were 
things in it which were so ofBsnrive to het sensitive 
eats that he could not bear to tell thetn, and yet in 
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justice to her, qo less than in justice to himself, he must 
tell her the whole truth. 

It had all .begun long ago when he and Edward 
Bamfcd, still at college, had met Isabel I/mgstaffe at 
the tea-party given to introduce her to society. They 
had both known her when she was a child and they 
long-legged boys, but for two years she had been in 
Europe to finish her education and it was with a sur 
prised delight that they renewed acqusuntance with the 
lovely girl who returned. Both of them fell desperately 
m love with her, but Bateman saw quickly that she had 
eyes only for Edward, and, devoted to his friend, he 
resigned himself to the rdle of confidant. He passed 
bitter moments, but he could not deny that Edward 
was worthy of his good fortune, and, anxious that 
nothing should impair the firiendship hf so greatly 
valued, he took care never by a hint to disclose his own 
feelings. In six months the young couple were engaged. 
But they were very young and Isabel’s &ther decided 
that they should not marry at least till Edward graduated. 
They had to wait a year. Bateman remembered the 
winter at the end of whidi Isabel and Edward were to 
be married, a winter of dances and theatre-parties and 
of informal gaieties at whidx be, the constant third, wk 
always present He loved her no less because she would 
shortly be bis friend’s wife; her smile, a gay word ^ 
flung him, the confi<teoce of her aiSection, rjever ceased 
to delight him; and he congratulated hiinsdf, smne- 
what conqflacxiuly, because he did not envy them 
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their happiness. Then an accident happened. A great 
bank failed, there was a panic on the exchange, and 
Edward Barnard’s &ther found himself f ruined man. 
He came home one night, told his wife that hf was 
penniless, and afeer dinner, going into his> stady, shot 
himself. \ 

A week later, Edward Barnard, with a tirek, white 
face, went to Isabel and asked her to release hlyn Her 
only answer was to throw her arms round his n^ and 
burst into tears. 

“Don’t make it harder for me, swee^” he said. 

“Do you think I can let you go now? I love you.’’ 

“How can I ask you to marry me? The whole thing’s 
hopeless. Your fether would never let you. I haven’t a 
cent.” 

“What d<j;I care? I love you.” 

He told her his plans. He had to earn money at once, 
and George Braunschmidt, an old friend of his family, 
had offered to take him into his own business. He was a 
South Sea merchant^ and he had agencies in many of the 
islands of the Pacific. He had suggested that Edward 
shoidd go to Tahiti for a year or two, where under the 
best of his managers he could learn foe details of that 
varied trader and at foe end of that time he promised foe 
young man a position in Chicago. It a wonderful 
opportunity, and when he had finished his ei^lanations 
Isabel was once mote all smiles. 

“You foolish boy, why have you bMO trying to make 
me miserable'” 
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His face lit up at her words and his eyes flashed. 

“Isabel, you don’t mean to say you’ll wait for mrf’’ 

“Don’t you think you’re worth it?’’ she smiled. 

“Ah, don’t laugh at me now. I beseech you to be 
serious. It may be for two years.” 

“Have no fear. I love you, Edward. When you 
come back l will marry you.” 

Edward’s employer was a man who did not like 
delay and he had told him that if he took the post he 
offered he must sail that day week from San Francisco. 
Edward spent his last evening with Isabel. It was after 
dinner that Mr. Longstaffe, saying he wanted a word 
with Edward, took him into the smoking-room. Mr. 
Longstaffe had accepted good-naturedly the arrange- 
ment which his daughter had told him of and Edward 
coTild not imagine what m 3 rsterious communication he 
had now to make. He was not a little perplexed to see 
that his host was embarrassed. He faltered. He talked 
of trivial things. At last he blurted it out. 

“I guess you’ve heard of Arnold Jackson,” he said, 
looking at Edward with a frown. 

Edward hesitated. His natural truthfulness obliged 
him to admit a knowledge he would gladly have been 
able to deny. 

“Yes, I have. But it’s a long time ago. I guess 1 
didn’t pay very much attention.” 

“There are not many people in Qiicago who haven’t 
heard of Arnold Jatdtson,” said Mr. Longstaffs bitterly, 
“and if there ate they’ll have no difficulty in finding 
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someone who’ll be glad to tell them. Did you know he 
was Mrs. Lo^gstafe’s brother?” 

“Yes, I knew that.” r 

“Of coarse we’ve had no communicadon with him 
for many years. He left the country as soOn lju he was 
able to, and 1 guess the country wasn’t sorry see the 
last of him. We understand he lives in Ta|id. My 
advice to you is to give hi m a wide berth, but if you do 
heat aa}rthmg about him Mrs. Longstaife and 1 would 
be very glad if you’d let us know.” 

“Sure.” 

“That was all I wanted to say to you. Now I daresay 
you’d like to join the ladies.” 

There ace few families that have not amoiig their 
members one whom, if their neighbours permitted, they 
would willingly forget, and they are fortunate when the 
lapse of a genetadou or two has; invested his v^aties 
with a romandc glamour. But when he is actually alive, 
if his peculiaddes ate not of the kind that can be 
condoned by the phrase, “he is nobody’s enemy but his 
own,” a safe one when the culprit has no worse to 
answer for than alcoholism or wandering adecdons, the 
only possible course is silence. And it was this which 
the LongstaSes had adopted towards Arnold Jackson. 
They never talked of him. They wouUbnot even pass 
through the street in which he had lived. Too kind to 
make his wife and children sufid: for his misdeeds, they 
had st^tported them for yearn, but on the understanding 
that they should live in Europe. They everything 
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they' could to blot out all tecollection of Arnold 
Jackson and yet were conscious that ^ stoty was as 
flesh in the |»ublic mind as 'whra first the scandal burst 
upon a gaping world. Arnold Jackson was as black a 
sheep as any fiunily could suffer from. A wealthy 
banker, prominent in his church, a philanthropist, a^man 
respected by all, not only for his connections (in his 
veins ran the blue blood of Chicago), but also for his 
upright character, he was arrested one day on a charge 
of fraud; and the dishonesty which the trial brought to 
light was not of the sort which could be e^lained by a 
sudden temptation; it was deliberate and systematic. 
Arnold Jackson was a rogue. When he was sent to the 
penitentiary for seven years there were few who did 
not think he had escaped lightly. 

When at the end of this last evening the lovers 
separated it was with many protestations of devotion. 
Isabel, all tears, was consoled a little by her certainty of 
Edward’s passionate love. It was a strange feeling that 
she had. It made her wretched to part from him and 
yet she was happy because he adored her. 

This was more than two years ago. 

He had writt«t to her by every mall since then, 
twenty-four letters in all, for the mail went but once a 
month, and his letters had been all that a lover’s letters 
should be. Ihey were intimate md dmrming, humorous 
sometimes, especially of late, and tencfer. At first they 
suggmted that he was homesidc, they were full of his 
desire to get back to Oiicago and Isabel ahdi, a little 
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anxiously, she wrote begging him to persevere. - She 
was a£raid tha||he might throw up his opportunity and 
come racing back. She did not want herdover to lack 
endurance and she quoted to him the lines: 

“I could not lope thee, dear, so much. 

Loved I not bUnour morel* 

But presently he seemed to settle down and it made 
Isabel very happy to observe his growing enthusiasm to 
introduce American methods into that forgotten corner 
of the world. But she knew him, and at the end of the 
year, which was the shortest time he could possibly stay 
in Tahiti, she expected to have to use all her influ|»ace to 
dissuade him from coming home. It was much better 
that he should learn the business thoroughly, and if they 
had been able to wait a year there seemed no reason 
why they should not wait another. She talked it over 
with Bateman Hunter, always the most generous of 
friends (during those first few days after Edward went 
she did not know what she would have done without 
him), and they decided that Edimd’s future must stand 
before everything. It was with rdief that she found as 
the time passed that he made no suggestion of returning. 

“He's splendid, isn't he?" she exclaimod to Bateman. 

“He’s white, through and through.” «. 

“Reading between the lines of his letter I know he 
hates it over there, but he's sticking it out because . . 

She blushed a little and Bateman, wifii fite grave smile 
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which was so attxactive in him, finished the sentence for 
her. 

“Because he loves you." 

“It makes me feel so humble," she said. 

‘*You’re wonderful, Isabel, you’re perfeedy wonder- 
ful.” 

But the second year passed and every month Isabel 
continued to receive a letter feom Edward, and pre- 
sently it began to seem a litde strange that he did not 
speak of coming back. He wrote as though he were 
settled definitely in Tahiti, and what was more, com- 
fortably setded. She was surprised. Then she read his 
letters again, all of them, several times; and now, 
reading between the lines indeed, she was puzzled to 
nodee a change which had escaped her. The later letters 
were as tender and as delightful as the first, but the tone 
was different. She was vaguely suspicious of theit 
humour, she had the instinctive mistrust of her sex for 
that unaccountable quality, and she discerned in them 
now a flippancy which perplexed her. She was not quite 
certain that the Edward who wrote to her now was the 
same Edward dial she had known. One afeemoon, the 
day after a mail had arrived from Tahiti, when she was 
driving with Batenian he said to her: 

“Did Edward tell you when he was sailing?" 

“No, 1^ didn’t mention it. I thought be might have 
said something to you about it." 

“Not a word.” 

**Yoti know wlutt Edward is," she laughed in reply. 
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“^e has no sense of time. If it occais to you next time 
you write you might ask him when he’s thinking of 
coming.” , 

Her manner was so unconcerned that only Bateman’s 
acute sensitiveness could have discerned in heij request a 
very urgent desire. He laughed lightly. \ 

“Yes. I’ll ask him. I can’t imagine what he’s\thinking 
about.” 

A few days later, meeting him again, she noticed that 
something troubled him. They had been much together 
since Edward left Chicago; they were both devoted to 
him and each in his desire to talk of the absent one 
found a willing listener; the consequence was that 
Isabel knew every expression of Bateman’s &ce, and his 
denials now were useless against her keen instinct. 
Something; told her that his harassed look had to do 
with Edward and she did npt rest till she had made him 
confess. 

“The feet is,” he said at last, “I heard in a rounds 
about way that Edward was no lopger working for 
Braunschmidt and Co., and yesterday I took the oppor- 
tunity to ask Mr. Braunschmidt himself.” 

“Well?” 

“Edward left his employment with them nearly a 
year ago.” 

“How strange he should have said nothiog|boat iti” 

Bateman hesitated, but he had gone so fer now tiutt he 
was obliged to tell riie rest. It made him feel dreadfully 
embarrassed. 
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“He was fired.” 

“In heaven’s name what foi^* 

“It appear^ th^ warned him once or twice, and at last 
diey told him to get out. They say ^ was lazy and 
incompetent.” 

“Edward?” 

They were silent for a while, and then he saw that 
Isabel was crying. Instinctively he seized her hand. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t, don’t,” he said. “I can’t bear t» 
see it.” 

She was so unstrung that she let her hand rest in his. 
He tried to console her. 

“It’s incomprdiensible, isn’t it? It’s so unlike 
Edward. I can’t help feeling there must be some 
mistake.” 

She did not say anything for a while, and when she 
spoke it was hesitatingly. 

“Has it struck you that there was anything queer in 
his letters lately?” she asked, looking away, her eyes all 
bright with tears. 

He did not quite know how to answer. 

“I have noticed a change in them,” he admitted. 
“He seems to have lost that high seriousness which 1 
admired so mud! in him. One would almost think that 
die things that matter-well, don’t matter.” 

Isabel ^d not rqdy. She was vaguely uneasy. 

“Pethaps in bis answer to your letter he’ll say when 
he’s coming home. All we can do is to wait for tfatt.” 

Anther letter came ficom Edward for ettth of them. 
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aod Still he coade no mendon of his tetum; but when he 
wrote he could not have received Bateman’s enqiury. 
The next mail would bring them an answer to diat. 
The next mail came, and Bateman brought 
letter he had just received; but die first 
face was enough to tell her that he was 
She read it through carefully and then, wii 
tightened lips, read it again. 

"It’s a very strange letter,” she said, 
quite understand it.” 

"One might almost think that he was joshing me,” 
said Bateman, flushing. 

"It reads like that, but it must be unintentional. 
That’s so unlike Edward.” 

"He says nothing about coming back.” 

"If I weren’t so confident of his love I should 
think . . . I hardly know what I should think.” 

It was then that Bateman had broached the scheme 
which during the afternoon had formed itself in his 
brain. The firm, founded by his &ther, in which he was 
now a partner, a firm which manufactured all manner of 
motor vehicles, was about to establish agencies in 
Honolulu, Sydney, and Wellington; and Bateman 
proposed that himself should go instead of the manager 
who had been suggested. He could retanm by Tahiti; 
in fiu:t, traveliing from Wellmgton, it was inevitable to 
do so; and he could see Edward. 

"There’s son» mystery and I’m going to dear it up. 
That’s the only way to do it.” 
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“Oh, Bateman, how can you be so good and kind?” 
she"^ exclaimed. 

“You know there’s nothing in the world I want 
mote than your happiness, Isabel” 

She looked at him and she gave him her hands. 

“You’re wonderful Bateman. I didn’t know there 
was anyone in the world like you. How can I ever 
thank you?” 

“I don’t want your thanks. I o^y want to be allowed 
to help you.” 

She dropped her eyes and flushed a little. She was so 
used to him that she had forgotten how handsome he 
was. He was as tall as Edward and as well made, but he 
was dark and pale of face, while Edward was ruddy. Of 
course she knew he loved her. It touched her. She felt 
very tenderly towards him. 

It was from this journey that Bateman Hunter was 
now returned. 

The business part of it took him somewhat longer 
than he expected and he had much time to think of bis 
twofdends. He had come to the conclusion that it ccmld 
be nothing serious that prevented Edward from coming 
home, a pride, perhaps, which made him determined to 
make good before he claimed the bride he adored; but it 
was a pride that must be reasoned with. Isabel ms 
unhappy. Edward must come back to Qiicago with 
him and marry her at once. A position could be found 
for him in the worla of the Huntu hfotor Tracdon and 
Autconobile Company. Bateman, wifo a bleeding heart. 
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exulted at the prospect of giving happiness to the two 
persons he loved best in the world at the cost of his oW. 
He would never marry. He would be god&ther to the 
children of Edward and Isabel, and many yms later 
when they were both dead he would telil! Isabel’s 
daughter how long, long ago he had loved he^\mother. 
Bateman’s eyes were veiled with tears when he j|»ictured 
this scene to himself. - 

Meaning to take ^dward by surprise he had not 
cabled to announce his arrival, and when at last he 
landed at Tahiti he allowed a youth, who said he was 
the son of the house, to lead him to the Hotel de la 
Fleur. He chuckled when he thought of his friend’s 
amazement on seeihg him, the most unexpected of 
visitors walk into his c^ce. 

“By the way,’’ he asked, as they went along, “can you 
tell me udiere I shall find Mr. Edward Barnard?” 

“Barnard?” said the youth. “I seem to know the 
name.” 

“He’s an American. A tall fellow with light brown 
hair and blue eyes. He’s beoi here over two years.” 

“Of course. Now I know who you mean. You mean 
Mr. Jackson’s nephew.” 

“Whose nephew?” 

“Mr. Arnold Jackson.” •<« 

“I don’t think we’re speaking of the same person,” 
answered Bateman, frigi^y. 

He was startled. It was queer that Arpold Jackson, 
known apparendy to all and sundry, should live facte 
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under the disgraceful name in which he had been 
cotfvicted. But Batenum could not imagine whom it 
was that he passed o£F as his nq>hew. Mrs. Longstaffe 
was his only sister and he had never had a brother. The 
young man-by his side talked volubly in an English that 
had something in it of the intonation of a foreign 
tongue, and Bateman, with a sidelong glance, saw, what 
he had not noticed before, that there was in him a good 
deal of native blood. A touch of hauteur involuntarily 
entered into his manner. They reached the hotel. 
When he had arranged about his room Bateman asked 
to be directed to the premises of Braunschmidt & Co. 
They were on the front, fiicing the lagoon, and, glad to 
feel the solid earth under his feet after eight days at sea, 
he sauntered down the sunny road to the water’s edge. 
Having found the place he sought, Bateman sent in his 
card to the manager and was led through a lofty barn* 
like room, half store and half warehouse, to an office in 
which sat a stout, spectacled, bald-headed man. 

“Can you tell me where I shall find Mr. Edward 
Barnard? I understand he was in this office for some 
time.” 

“That is SO, I don’t know just where he is.” 

“But 1 ffiought he came here widi a particular 
recommendation from Mr. Braunschmidt. 1 know Mr. 
Braunschnudt very well.” 

The fat mao looked at Bateman with shrewd, 
su^dous eyes. He called to one of the boys in fhe 
wamhonse. 
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“Say, Heory, where’s Barnard now, d’you know?” 

“He’s working at Guneron’s, I think,” came the 
answer £com someone who did not trouble^ move. 

The &.t man nodded. 

“If you turn to your left when you get -out cjf here 
you’ll come to Cameron’s in about three minutesi” 

Bateman hesitated. | 

“I think I should tdl you that Edward Barnard is my 
greatest ftiend. I was very much surprised when I 
heard he’d left Braunschmidt & Co.” 

The fat man’s eyes contracted till they seemed like pin- 
points, and their scrutiny made Bateman so uncomfort- 
able that he felt himself blushing. 

“I guess Braunsdimidt & Co. and Edward Barnard 
didn’t see eye to eye on certain matters,” he replied. 

Bateman did not quite like the fellow’s manner, so he 
got up, not without dignity, and with an apology for 
troubling him bade him good-day. He left the place 
with a singular feeling that the man he had just inter- 
viewed had much to tell him, but no intwition of telling 
it. He walked in the direction indicated and soon found 
hin^elf at Cameron’s. It was a trader’s store, such as he 
had passed half a dozen of on his way, and when he 
entered the first person he saw, in his shirt-sleeves, 
measuring out a length of trade cotton, was Edward. It 
gave him a start to see him engaged in so humble an 
occupation. But he had scarcely appeared when 
Edward, looking up, caught sight of him, and gave a 
joyful cry of surprise. 
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“Batemanl Who ever thought of seeing you hcie?*’ 

He stretched his atm across the counter and wrung 
Bateman’s haiid. There was do self-consciousness in his 
manner and the embarrassment was all on Bateman’s 
side. • 

“Just wait till I’ve wrapped this package.” 

With perfect assurance he ran his scissors across the 
stuff, folded it, made it into a parcel, and banded it to the 
dark-skinned customer. 

“Pay at the desk, please.” 

Then, smiUng, with bright eyes, he turned to Bate- 
man. 

“How did you show up here? Gee, I am delighted to 
see you. Sit down, old man. Make yourself at home.” 

“We can’t talk here. Come along to my hotel, I 
suppose you can get away?” 

This he added with some apprehension. 

“Of course I can get away. We’re not so busmess- 
like as all that in Tahiti.” He called out to a Chinese wdio 
was standing behind the opposite counter. “Ah-Ling, 
when the boss comes tell him a friend of mine’s just 
arrived from America and I’ve gone out to have a drain 
with him.” 

“All-light,” said the Chinese, with a grin. 

Edward slipped on a coat and, putting on his hat, 
accompamed Bateman out of the store, B^eman 
attempted to put the matter facetiously. 

“I didn’t expect to find you sellmg three and a half 
yards of rotten cotton to a greasy m^er,” he laughed. 
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“Bxaunschfflidt filed me, yoa know, and 1 thought 
that uroold do as well as anyduog else.*’ 

Edward’s candour seei&id to Batemaq, very sorpiis- 
ing, but he thought it indiscteet to pursue the subject. 

“I guess you won’t make a fortune where yo^ ate,” 
he answered, somewhat dryly. 

“I guess not. But I earn enough to keep boc^ and 
soul together, and I’m quite satisfied with diat.” 

“You wouldn’t have been two years ago.” 

“We grow wiser as we grow older,” retorted Edward, 
gaily. 

Bateman took a glance at him. Edward was dressed 
in a suit of shabby white ducks, none too dean, and a 
large straw hat of native make. He was thinner than he 
had been, deeply burned by the sun, and he was certainly 
better-looking than ever. But there was something in 
his appearance that disconcerted Bateman. He walked 
with a new jauntiness; there was a carelessness in his 
demeanour, a gaiety about nothing in particular, which 
Bateman could not predsely blame, but which ex- 
ceedingly puzzkd him. 

“I’m blest if I can see what he’s got to be so darned 
cheerful about,” he said to himself. 

They arrived at the hotel and sat on the terrace. A 
Qiinese boy brought them cocktails. Edywd was tnost 
anxious to hear all the news Chicago a^ bombanfed 
his friend widi eager questions. His interest was fiattual 
and sincere. But the odd thmg was that it secaoed 
equally divkled among a multitude subjects, He was 
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as eager to know how Bateman’s father was as what 
Isabel was doing. He talked of her without a shade of 
embarrassment, but she might just as well have been his 
sister as his promised wife; and before Bateman had 
done analysing the exact meaning of Edward’s remarks 
he found that the conversation had drifted to his own 
work and the buildings his fether had lately ereaed. 
He was determined to bring the conversation back to 
Isabel and was looking for the occasion when he saw 
Edward wave his hand cordially. A man was advancing 
towards them on the terrace, but Bateman’s back was 
turned to him and he could not see him. 

“G>me and sit down,” said Edward gaily. 

The new-comer approached. He was a very taU, thin 
man, in white ducks, with a fine head of curly white 
hair. His face was thin too, long, with a large, hooked 
nose and a beautiful, expressive iltouth. 

“This is my old friend Bateman Hunter. I’ve told 
you about hind,” said Edward, his constant snule break- 
ing on his lips. 

“I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. Hunter. I used to 
know your father.” 

The stranger held out his hand and took the young 
man’s in a strong, friendly grasp. It was not till then 
that Edward mentioned the other’s name. 

*‘Mt. Arnold Jadcson.” 

Bateman turned white and he felt his hands grow cold. 
This was the forg^, the convict, this was Isabel’s mfele. 
He did not know what to say. He tried to conceal his 
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confusion. Arnold Jackson looked at him with twink- 
ling eyes. 

“I daresay my name is fiuniliw to you.” 

Bateman did not know whether to say yes or no, and 
what made it more awkward was that both Jacksbn and 
Edward seemed to be amused. .It was bad enough to 
have forced on him the acquaintance of the one nW on 
the island he would rather have avoided, but wolpe to 
discern that he was being made a fool of. Pemaps, 
however, he had reached this conclusion too quickly, 
for Jackson, without a pause, added; 

“I understand you’re very friendly with the Long- 
staffes. Mary Longstaffe is my sister.” 

Now Bateman asked himself if Arnold Jackson could 
dunk him ignorant of the most terrible scandal ' that 
Qiicago had ever known. But Jackson put his hand on 
Edward’s shoulder. * 

“I can’t sit down, Tcddie,” he said. ‘Tmbusy. But 
you two boys had better come up and dine to-night.” 

“That’ll be fine,” said Edward. 

“It’s very kind of you, Mr. Jackson,” said Bateman, 
frigidly, “but I’m here for so short a time; my boat sails 
to-morrow, you know; I think if ypu’U forgive me, 1 
won’t come.” 

“Oh, nonsense. I’ll give you a native dinner. My 
wife’s a wonderful cook. Teddie will mow you the 
way. Come early so as to see foe sunset I can give you 
both a shake-down if you like.” 

“Of course we’ll come,” said Edwud. “There’s 
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always the devil of a tow in ihe hotel on the night a boat 
arrives and we can have a good yam up at the 
bungalow.” , 

“I can’t let you off, Mr. Hunter,” Jackson continued 
with the utmost cordiality. “I want to hear all about 
Chicago and Maty.” 

He nodded and walked away before Bateman could 
say another word. 

“We don’t take refusals in Tahiti,” laughed Edward. 
“Besides, you’ll get the best dinner on the island.” 

“What did he mean by saying his wife was a good 
cook? I happen to know his wife’s in Geneva.” 

“That’s a long way off for a wife, isn’t it?” said 
Edward. “And it’s a long time since he saw her. I 
guess it’s another wife he’s talking about.” 

For some time Bateman was silent. His face was set 
in grave lines. But looking up he caught the amused 
look in Edward’s eyes, and he flushed darkly. 

“Arnold Jackson is a despicable rogue,” he said. 

“I greatly fear he is,”answered Edward, smiling. 

“I don’t see how any decent man can have anything 
to do with him.” 

“Perhaps I’m not-* decent man.” 

“Do you see much of him, Edward?” 

“Yes, quite a lot. He’s adopted me as his nephew.” 

Bateman leaned forward and fixed Edward with his 
searching eyes. 

“Do you like him?” 

“Very much.” 
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“But don’t you know, doesn’t everyone here know, 
that he’s a forget and that he’s been a a>nvict? He 
ought to be hounded out of civilised society.” 

Edward watched a ring of smoke that floated 
from his cigat ihto the still, scented air. ‘ 

“I suppose he is a pretty unmitigated rascal,!’ he said 
at last. “And I can’t flatter m3rself that any rej^tance 
for his misdeeds offers one an excuse for coi^doning 
them. He was a swindler and a hypocrite. Yesu «Q’t 
get away from it. I never met a more agre«ible com- 
panion. He’s taught me everything I know.” 

“What has he taught you?” cried Bateman in amaze- 
ment. 

“How to live.” I 

Bateman broke into ironical laughter. 

“A fine n^ter. Is it owing to his lessons that you lost 
the chance of making a fortune and earn your living 
now by serving behind a counter in a ten cent store?” 

“He has a wonderful personality,” said Edward, 
smiling good-naturedly. “Perhaps you’ll see what I 
mean to-night.” 

“I’m not going to dine widi him if that’s ^»hat you 
mean. Nothing woul4 induce me to set f(x>t within that 
man’s Impose.” 

“Come to oblige me, Baternan. been friends 

for so many years, you won’t refuse me a favour whoi I 
ask it.” 

Edward’s tone had in it a ^pality new to Bateman, 
Its gentleness urns singularly persuasive. 

'4 ' ■ ' 
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“If yoa pot it like tlut, Bdo^d, I’m bound to come,” 
he smiled. 

Bateman xeflected, moteover, that it oroold be as well 
to learn what he could about Arnold JacksoiL It was 
plain that he bad a great ascendency oytf Edward, and if 
it was to be combated it was necessary to discover in 
what exactly it consisted. The mote he talked with 
Edward the mote conscious he became that a change 
had taken place in him. He had an instinct that it 
beklboved him to walk waiily, and he made up his mind 
not to broach the teal purport of his visit till he saw his 
way mote clearly. He began to talk of one thing and 
another, of his journey ^and what he had achieved by it, 
of politics in Qiicago, of this common fdend and that, of 
their days together at college. 

At last Edward said he must get back to his work and 
proposed that, he should fetch Batonan at five so that 
they could drive out together to Arnold Jackson’s 
house. 

“By the way, I rather thought you’d be living at this 
hotel,” said Bateman, as he strolled out of the garden 
with Edward. “I understand it’s the only decent one 
here.” 

“Not I,” laughed Edward, “it’s a deal too grand for 
me. 1 tent a room jiKt outside the n}wn. It’s dieap and 
dean.” 

“If I tehKmbet right those wasn’t the points that 
seemed most iroportant to you when you lived in 
Chkago.** 
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“Chicagol’* 

‘*1 don’t know what you mean by dut, Edwatd. 
It’s the greatest dty in the world.” 

“I know,” said Edward. 

Batenum glanced at him quickly, but his was 
inscrutable. 

“When are you coming back to it?” 

“I often wonder,” smiled Edward. 

This answer and the manner of it, stagger^ Bate- 
man, but before he could ask for an explanation ]^l^ard 
waved to a half-caste who was driving a passing motor. 

“Give us a ride down, Charlie,” he said. 

He nodded to Bateman, and ran after the machine 
that had pulled up a few yards in front. Bateman was 
left to piece together a mass of perplexing in^resdons. 

Edwatd called for him in a rickety trap drawn by an 
old mate, and they drove along a road that tan by the 
sea. On each side of it were plantations, coconut and 
vanilla; and now and then ftiey saw a great mango, its 
fruit yellow and ted and purple among the massy green 
of the leaves; now and then they had a glimpse of the 
lagoon, smooth and blue, with here and there a tiny 
islet graceful wifti tall palms. Arnold Jackson’s house 
stood on a little hill and only a path led to it, so they 
unharnessed the mare and tied her to a tme, leaving the 
trap by the side of the rtMid.: -To Bat^^ it seemed a 
happy-go-lucky way of doing things. But when they 
went up to the house they were met by a tall, handsome 
native wmnan, no longer ymmg, widi wlmm Edwatd 
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cordially shook haads. He introduced Bateman to 
her. 

“This is my friend Mr. Hunter. We’re going to dine 
with you, Lavina.” 

“All tight,” she said, with a quick smile. “Arnold 
ain’t back yet.” 

“We’ll go down and bathe. Let us have a couple of 
panosy 

The woman nodded and went into the house. 

“Who is that?” asked Bateman. 

“Oh, that’s Lavina. She’s Arnold’s wife.” 

Bateman tightened his lips, but said nothing. In a 
moment the woman returned with a bundle, which she 
gave to Edward; and the two men, scrambling down a 
steep path, made their way to a grove of coconut trees 
on the beach. They undressed and Edward showed his 
friend how to make the strip of red trade cotton which 
is called a parto into a very neat pair of bathing-drawers. 
Soon they were splashing in the warm, shallow water. 
Edward was in great spirits. He laughed and shouted 
and sang. He might have been fifteen. Bateman had ' 
never seen him so gay, and afterwards when they lay on 
the beach, smoking cigarettes, in the limpid air, there 
was such an irresistible ligjbt-heartedness in him that 
Bateman was taken aback. 

“You seem to £hd life mighty pleasant,” said he. 

“Ido.” 

Tlffiy heard a soft movement and looking |^uad saw 
(hat Arnold Jackson was oomio^ towards th&i. 
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“1 'thought rd a»ne doxm axtd fetch you two boys 
b|ck,”hcsaid. “Did you aijoy your bath, Mt.Huntet?” 

“Very much,” said Bateman. 

Arnold Jackson, no longer in spruce ducks, wore 
nothing but a pareo round his loins and .walkbd bare- 
foot. His body was deeply browned by die sun. With 
his long, curling white hair and his ascetic fece ne made 
a fantastic figure in die nadve dress, but he bote pimself 
without a trace of self-consciousness. 

“If you’re ready we’ll go tight up,” said Jackson. 

“1*11 just put on my clothes,” said Bateman. 

“Why, Teddie, didn’t you briog a parto for your 
friend?” '< 

“I guess he’d rather wear clothes,” smiled Edward. 

“I certainly would,” ansrweted Bateman, gruhly, as 
he saw Edward gird himself in the loincloth and stand 
ready to start before he himself had got his shirt on. 

“Won’t you find it rough walking without your 
shoes?” he asked Edward. “It struck me the path was a 
trifle rocky.” 

“Oh, I’m used to it.” 

“It*!} a comfort tp get into a pareo when.one gets back 
from ttwra,” said Jacksoh. “If you were going to stay 
here I should strongly recommend you to adopt it It’s 
one of the most sensilde costumes I ever come 
across. It’s cool, conTeniest, and ine::q>eo8iTe.” 

They walked ^ to the house, and Jackson took them 
into a laigg room with whitewashed walls and an open 
ceiling in tdikh a table was laid £ac dinner. Bateman 
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noticed that it was set for hve. 

*‘Bva, come and show yourself to Teddie's fidendt 
and then shake m a cocktail,” called Jackson. 

Then he led Bateman to a long low window. 

“Look at diat,” he said, with a dramatic gesture. 
"Look well.” 

Below them coconut trees tumbled down steq>ly to 
the lagoon, and the lagoon in the evening light had the 
colour, tender and varied, of a dove’s breast. On a 
creek, at a little distance, were the clustered huts of a 
native village, and towards the reef was a canoe, sharply 
silhouetted, in which were a couple of natives fishing. 
Then, beyond, you saw the vast calmness of the Pacific 
and twenty miles away, airy and unsubstantial like the 
fabric of a poet’s fancy, the unimaginable beauty of the 
island which is called Murea. It was all so lovely that 
Bateman stood abashed. 

“I’ve never seen anything like it,” be said at last. 

Arnold Jackson stood stating in ficont of him, and in 
his eyes was a dreamy sofibness. His thin, thoughtful lEace 
was very grave. Bateman, gkndng at it, was once mote 
conscious of its intense spkitnality. 

“Beauty,” murmured Arnold Jackson. ‘Tfou itddcnn 
see beauty face to Bxe, Look at it well, Mr. Hunter, for 
what you see now you will never see again, dnce foe 
moment is transitory, but it will be an in^)enshable 
memory in your heart You touch etenuty.” 

Hb voice vm deq> and resonant. He semed to 
breathe forth die potest idealism, and Batananhad to 
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urge hunself to remember that the man who spoke was a 
criminal and a cruel cheat. But Edward, as though he 
heard a sound, turned round quickly. 

“Here is my daughter, Mr. Hunter.” 

Bateman shook hands with her. She had dark, 
splendid eyes ^d a red mouth tremulous witMlaughter; 
but her skin was brown, and her curling hair: rippling 
down her shoulders, was coal back. She worqbut one 
garment, a Mother Hubbard of pink cotton, per feet 
were bare, and she was crowned with a wreath of white 
scented flowers. She was a lovely creature. She was 
like a goddess of the Polynesian spring. 

She was a little shy, but not more shy than Bateman, 
to whom the whole situation was highly embarrassing, 
and it did not put him a| his ease to see this sylph-like 
thing take a shaker and with a practised hand mix three 
cocktails. 

“Let us have a kick in them, child,” said Jackson. 

She poured them out and smiling delightfully 
handed one to each of the men. Bateman flattered 
himself on his skill in the subtle art of shaking cock- 
tails and he was not a little astonished, on tasting this 
one, t9 And that it was excellent. Jackson laughed 
proudly when he saw his guest’s involuntary look of 
appredatiem. 

“Not bad, is it? 1 taug^.the child myself, and in the 
old days in Chicago 1 considered that there wasn’t a bar- 
tender in the city that could hold 4 candle to me. 
When I had nothing better to do in die penitentiary I 
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used to amuse myself by thinking out new cocktails, but 
when you come down to btass-tacks thete*s nothing to 
beat a dry Macbuoi.” 

Bateman felt as though someone had given him a 
violent blow.on the funny-bone, and he was consaous 
that he turned red and then white. But before he (x>uld 
think of anything to say a native boy brought in a great 
bowl of soup and the whole party sat down to dinner. 
Arnold Jackson’s remark seemed to have aroused in 
him a train of recollections^ for he began to talk of his 
prison days. He talkes^^iquite naturally, without malice, 
as though he were relating his experiences at a foreign 
university. He addressed himself to Bateman and 
Bateman was confused and then confounded. He saw 
Edward’s eyes fixed on hk^. and diete was in them a 
dicker of amusement. He blushed scarlet, for it struck 
him that Jackson was making a fool of him, and then 
because he felt absurd — and knew foere was no reason 
why he should — ^he ^tew angry. Arnold Jackson was 
impudent — ^there was no other word for it — and his 
callousness, whether assumed or not, was outrageous. 
The dinner proceeded. Bateman was asked to eat 
sundry messes, raw fish and he knew not what, whidt 
only his dvility induced him to swallow, but whidt he 
was amazed to find very good eating. Then an incident 
happened which to Bateman was the most mortifying 
apedehce of the evening. There was a Utde df(^ of 
flowers in front of him, and for the sake of convecsadon 
he hazarded a lenrndc about it. 
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a wtmth diat Eva ntade for you,” said Jadooo, 
”bat I guess she was too shy to give it you.** , 

Bateman took it up in his hand and macte a polite 
little speech of thanks to the girl 

“You must pot it on/* she said, with a smik and a 
blush. 

“I? I don*t think I’U do that.*’ 

“It*s the charming custom of the countr^** said 
Arnold Jackson. 

There was one in front of him and he placed it on his 
hair. Edward did the same. 

“I guess I’m not dressed for the part,” said Bateman, 
uneasily. 

**Would you like a parec^** said Eva quickly. “I’U get 
you one in a minute.** 

'*No, thank you. I’m quite comfortable as I am.** 

“Show him how to put it on, Eva,” said Edward. 

At that moment Bateman hated his greatest friend. 
Eva got tq> £com the table and’ with much laughter 
{daced the wreath on his black hair. 

*Tt suits you very well,” said Mrs. Jackson. “Don’t 
it suit him, Arnold?” 

“Of course it does.” 

Bateman sweated at every pore. 

“Isn’t it a pt^ it’s dark?” said Evv “We could 
photograph ycm all three togedi^ .” 

Bateman foanked his stars it was. Hefdtfoatltenuist 
look ptodi{|?busly foolish in his Uue se^ suit and hig^ 
coUaz-^yety neat and genttemanly- -wifo that ruSodpus 
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wxesth of flowen on bis bead. He was seething with 
indignation, and he bad nevet in bis life exeidsed 
mote self-oontiol than now when be {tieseoted an 
aflable exteriot.' He was furiovis with diat old mm, 
sitting at tbe.bead of tbe table, balf-nafced, with bis 
saintly face and the flowers on bis handsome white 
locks, The whole position was monstrous. 

Then dinner came to an end, and Eva and her mother 
remained to clear away while the three men sat on the 
verandah. It was very warm and the air was scented 
with the white flowers .of the night. The full moon, 
saiUng across an unclouded sky, made a pathway on die 
broad sea that led to the boundless realms of Forever. 
Arnold Jackson began to talk. His voice was rich Rhd 
musical. He talked now of die natives and of the old 
legends of the country. He told strange stories of the 
past, stories of hazardous eiqpeditioos into the ttn> 
known, of love and death, of lotted and revenge. He 
told of the adventutexs udio had discovered those 
distant islands, of the sailom who, settling in them, had 
mardiQd the daughters of great chiefbuns, and of the 
beach-combers who had led their varied lives on those 
silvery shores. Bateman, mrtftifled and eaaspezated, at 
first listened sullenly, but ptioendy smne magic in the 
words possessed hhn and 1 ms ^ entranced. The mirage 
of romance obscused die %ht of eommcm day. Etedhe 
fo^otteo'diat Arnold Jackson had a tongue of silvex; a 
tongue by he had chatmcid vast sums out of die 
credttkms public a tongue wfakh vtny tmady enalfled 
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him to escape die peoalty of his ctimes? No one had a 
sweeter eloqueace, and no one had a more acute sense of 
cUmaz. Suddenly he rose. 

“Well, you two boys haven’t'secn one anc^diet for a 
longtime. I shall leave you to have a ya^. liddiewill 
show you your quarters when you want to go t^ bed.” 

“Oh, but I wasn’t thinking of spending the night, 
Mr. Jackson,” said Bateman. 

“You’ll find it more comfortable. We’ll see that 
you’re called in good time.” 

Then with a courteous shake of the hand, stately as 
though he were a bishop in canonicals, Arnold Jackson 
took leave of his guest. 

’“Of course I’ll drive you back to Papeete if you like,” 
said Edward, “but I advise you to stay. It*s bully 
driving in the early morning.” 

For a few minutes neither of them spoke. Bateman 
wonderedhow he should b^fo on the conversation which 
all the events of die day made him think mote urgent. 

“When are you coming back to Qucago?” he asked, 
suddenly. ^ 

For a moment Edward did not answer. Then he 
turned rather lazily to look at his fdend and smiled. 

“I don’t know. Perhaps never.” 

“What in heaven’s name, do you^ mean?” cried 
Batunan. 

“I’m very bt^y here. Wouldn’t it be folly to make a 
chaag^’ 

“Man alive, yon can’t livehere all your life, TItis is no 
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life for a man. It’s a living deadi. Oh, Bdward, come 
away at once, before it’s too late. I’ve felt that some- 
thing was wrong. You’re infatuated with the place, 
you’ve succumbed tdWl influences, but it only requites 
a wrench, and when you’re free from these surroundings 
you’ll thank all the gods there be. You’ll be like a dope- 
fiend when he’s broken from his drug. You’ll see then 
that for two years you’ve been breathing poisoned ait. 
You can’t imagine what a relief it will be when you fill 
your lungs once mote with the fresh, pure ait of your 
native country.” 

He spoke quickly, the words mmbling over one 
another in his excitement, and there was in his voice 
sincere and affectionate emotion. Edward was touched. 

“It is good of you to care so much, old friend.” 

“Qjme with me to-morrow, Edward. It was a mistake 
that you ever came to this place. This is no 1^ for you.” 

“You talk of this sort of life and that. How do you 
think a man gets the best out of life?” 

“Why, I should have thought there could be no two 
answers to that. By doing his duty, by hard work, by 
meeting all the obligations of his state and station.” 

“And what is his reward?” 

“His reward is the consciousness of having achieved 
what he set out to do.” 

“It all sounds a little portentous to me,” said Edward, 
and in the lighmess of the night Bateman could see that 
he was smiling. “I’m afraid you’ll think I’ve degener- 
ated sadly. There ate sevetai things I thudt now which 1 
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daresay would have seemed outrageous to me three 
years s^.** 

“Hxre you learnt them from Arnold Jackson?” asked 
Bateman, scornfully. 

“You d(m*t like him? Perhaps you , cou|in’t be 
expected to. I didn’t when 1 first came. I hadjjust the 
same ptejudicx as you. He’s a very extraordinary man. 
You saw for yourself that he makes no secret of ^e fiict 
dtat he was in a penitottiary. 1 do not know tW he 
regrets it or the crimes that led him there. The only 
complaint he ever made in my hearing was that when he 
came out his health was impaired. I think he does not 
know what remorse is. He is completely unmoral He 
aorqpts everything and he accepts himself as well . He’s 
generous and kind.” 

“He always was,” interrupted Bateman, “on other 
people’s niSney.” 

“I’ve finipd him a very good friend. Is it unnatuml 
that 1 should take a man as I find him?” 

“The result is that you lose the distinction between 
right and wrong.” 

“No, th<7 remain just as dearly divided in my mind 
as b^ote^ bttt what ln» becootf a little cojofused in me is 
the distinction betwe e n ^e bad man and die good one. 
Is Arnold Jadmohn bad tmm who does gofid filings or a 
good m*n wIki does bad thihj^? It’s a difiicalt quesfipo 
to answer. Perhaps we maketoo mudi of the diffinence 
between oiu man and anofiier. Fdhapsevenfiuibmt of 
osaresinoersandthewotstofusaiesaiats. Whoknows^” 
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“You will nevi6r pemiade me that white is black and 
dut black is white,*’ said Bateman. 

‘Tm sate I shan’t, Bateman.” 

Bateman could notf undetstand why the flicker of a 
smile crossed Edward’s lips when he thus agreed with 
him. Edward was silent for a mintue. 

“When 1 saw you this morning, Bateman,” he said 
then, “I seemed tp see myself as I was two years ago. 
The sathe collar, and the same shoes, the same blue suit, 
the same energy, Ihe same determination. By God, I 
was energetic. The sleepy methods of this place made 
my blood tingle. I went about and everywhere I saw 
possibilities for devebpment and enteiprise. There were 
fortunes to be made here. It seemed to me absurd that 
the copra should be taken away from here in sacks and 
the oil extracted in America. It would be far mote 
economical to do all that on tlw spot, with db^p labour, 
and save freight, and I saw already the vast factories 
springing on the iskmd. Then the way they ex- 
tracted it from the coconut seemed to me ht^ielessly 
inadequate, and I invented a machine width divided the 
nut and scooped out the meat at the rate of two huiuiied 
and forty an hour. Tlie harbour was not large enoi^. 
1 made plans to enlarge it, then to form a synhcate to 
buy land, put up two dime large hotels, and bunga- 
lows for occasional residaits; 1 had a sdieme for im- 
proving the steamer sayioe in order to attract visitors 
from t^lifomh. In twenty years, instead of this half 
Ftthuh, laay little town of I^peete I saw a great 
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Americai^dty with ten-storey buUdmgs and stteetKAts, 
a theatre and an opera house, a stock exdiaoge and a 
mayor.” 

“But go ahead, Edward,” cried Bateman, springing 
up from the diair in excitement. "You’ve .got me ideas 
and the capacity. Why, you’ll become the richest man 
between Australia and the States.” 

Edward chuckled softly. 

"But I don’t want to,” he said. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t want money, big 
money, money running into millions? Do you know 
what you can do with it? Do you know the power it 
brings? And if you don’t care about it for yourself 
think what you can do, opening new channels for 
human enterprise, giving occupation to thousands. 
My brain reels at the visions your words have conjured 
up.” 

“Sit down, then, my dear Bateman,” laughed Ed- 
ward. "My machine for cutting the coconuts will 
always remain unused, and so £u as I’m concerned 
street-cars shall never run in &e idle streets of Papeete.” 

Bateman sank heavily into his chair. 

**1 don’t understand you,” he said. 

"It came upon me little by little. I came to like the life 
here, with its ease and its leisure, and t^i; people, with 
their good nature and iheir hjippy smiling laces. I began 
to think. I’d never had tune m do that before. I began 
to read.” 

‘Tousdwaysiead.” 
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*‘lr«adfotenmumdon8. Izead inordettobeableto 
hold my own in oonvetsation. I cead fot instxtution. 
Hete I learned to read for pleasure. 1 learned to talk. 
Do you knoT> that conversation is one of the greatest 
pleasures m life? But it wants leisure. Td always been 
too busy before. And gradually all the life that had 
seemed so important to me began to seem rather tribal 
and vulgar. What is t!^ use of all this hustle and 
constant striving? I tmok of Qiicago now and I see a 
dark, grey city, all stone — ^it is like a prison — and a 
ceaseless turmoil. And what does all that activity 
amount to? Does one get there the best out of life? Is 
that what we come into the world for, to hurry to an 
o£5ce, and work hour after hour till night, then hurry 
home and dine and go to a theatre? Is rHar how I must 
spend my youth? Youth lasts so short a time, Bateman. 
And when I am old, what have I to look forward to? 
To hurry from my home in the morning to my office and 
work hour after hour till night, and then hurry home 
again, and dine and go to a theatre? That may be worth 
while if you make a fortune 1 don’t know^t depends on 
your nature; but if you don’t, is it worth while then? I 
want tQ make more out of my life^ than ffiat, Bateman.” 

“What do you value in life then?” 

“I’m afeaid you’ll laugh at me. Beauty, trutl||;:and 
goodness.” 

'T)on’t you tluidc you can have dbose in Chicago?” 

“Some men can, peihaps, but not 1.” Edward 
sprang^imw. “1 tell you uhen I think of the life I led 
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in the old days 1 am filled hotroi/* he ctied 
violently. "I tcemble with fi»t when I think of the 
danget I have escaped. I nevet knew I had a soul 
fill I found it liffim. If I had temained a lid^ man I 
might have lost it for good and all.” 

“I don’t know how you can say that,” cried ti|^man 
ii^gnanlly. **We often used to have discussions about 
it.” 

V 

“Yes, 1 know. They weie about as effectual as the 
discussions of deaf mutes about harmony. I shall never 
come back to Chicago, Bateman.” 

“And what about Isabel?” 

Edwatd walked to the edge of the verandah and 
leaning over looked intently at the blue magic c^f the 
night. There was a slight smile on his fitce when he 
turned back to Bateman. 

“Isabel is infinitely too good for me. I admire her 
mcue than any woman 1 have ever known. She has a 
wonderful brain and she’s as good as she’s beautiful. I 
respect her energy and her ambition. She was bom to 
makeasucoigBoflifis. lam entirely unworthy of her.” 

“She doesn’t think so.” 

“But you must tell her so, Bateman.” 

“P” cried Batemtm. “I’m the last person who could 
eve|^ that.”, ^ 

Inward had ha bode to the vivid light of the moon 
and his face could not be seen. Is it possible that he 
smiledagain? 

“It’s no good youc trying to coneeid aiqfihti^ fiEosn 
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hor, B«tetnan. Widi Her quick intieiligeiMe she’ll tom 
you inside out in five minutes. You’d |cttet make a 
ctean bteast df it right away.” 

“I don’t kndW whtt you mean. Of course 1 shall tell 
her I’ve seen you.” Bateman spoke in some agitatimi. 
"Honestly I don’t know what to say to her.” 

"Tell her toat I haven’t made good. TeU her that Fm 
not only poor, but that Fm contetu to be poor. Tell her 
I was fired from my |ob because I was idle and in- 
attentive. Tell her all you’ve seen to-night and all Fve 
told you.” 

The idea which on a sudden flashed thro^h Bate- 
man’s brain brought him to his feet and in tmeonttoU- 
able perturbation he fimed Edward. 

"Man alive, don’t you want to marry hen*” 

Edward looked at him gravely. 

“I can never ask her to rdease me. If she wishes to 
hold me to my word 1 will do my best to make her a 
good and loving husband.” 

“Do you wish me to give her that message, Edward? 
Oh, I can’t. It’s terdBe. It’s never dawned on her for a 
moment that you (km’s want to marry her. Site loves 
you. How can I inflkt such a antkUficatuMi on 
her?” ^ ^ 

Edward smiled again. ^ 

"Why don’t you marry her yourself, Bateman? 
You’ve been in love with her fiat ages. You’re perfeedy 
smted to <me another. You’ll make her very happy.” 
’Tkm’tttdktontelifcethat. I can’t bear it.” 
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*'liesigninyoaxfavoar,BatetnaQ. Youaxetheb^et 
mao.*’ 

Thete was scunething io Edwatd’s tone that made 
Bateman look up quickly, but Ejdward’s tyes w^ grave 
and unsmiling. Bateman did not know wluttc^ say. He 
was disconcerted. He wondered whedver Edwaxd could 
possibly suspect that he had come to Tahiti on a special 
errand. And dK>ugh he knew it was horrible hl^ could 
not prevent the exultation in his heart. \ 

“What udll you do if Isabel writes and puts an end to 
her engagement with you?” he said, slowly. 

“Survive,” said Edward. 

Batemin was so agitated that he did not hear the 
answer. 

“I wish you had ordinary clothes on,” he said, some- 
what irritably. “It’s such a tremendously serious 
decision you*te taking. That fantastic costume of yours 
makes it seem terribly casual.” 

“I assure you, I can be just as solemn in a pareo 
and a wreath of roses as in a high hat and a cut-away 
coat.” 

Then antMher diought strode Bateman. 

“Edward, it’r'not for my sake you’re doing this? I 
don’t know, but perh^M this is going to make a 
tremendous difBetence tb my hxuixe^^ You’re not 
sacrificing yourself for me?^^ I couldn’t stand for that, 
you know.” * 

“No, Batonan, 1 have^ learnt not ^ be aiUy and 
sentimental hem. I tihoul^ like you and Isabel to he 
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happy, but I have not the least wish to be unhappy 
m3rself.” 

The answer somewhat chilled Bateman. It seemed to 
him a little cyhical. He would not have been soity to 
act a noble part. 

“Do you mean to say' you’re content to waste your 
life here? It’s nothing less than suicide. When I think 
of the great hopes you had when we left college it seems 
terrible that you should be content to be no more than a 
salesman in a cheap-John store.” 

“Oh, I’m only doing that for the present, and I’m 
gaining a great deal of valuable experience. I have 
another plan in my head. Arnold Jackson has a small 
island in the Paumotas, about a thousand miles from 
here, a ring of land round a lagoon. He’s planted 
coconut there. He’s offered to give it me.” 

“Why should he do that?” asked Bateman, 

“Because if Isabel releases me I shall marry his 
daughter.” 

“You?” Bateman was thunderstruck. "You can’t 
marry a half-caste. You wouldn’t be so crazy as that.” 

“She’s a good girl, and she has a sweet and gentle 
nature. I think she would make me vetty happy.” 

“Are you in love with her?” 

“I don’t know,” ; ansvfered Edward reflectively. 4, 
“Fin riot in love with Was I was in love wiftt Isabel I 
worshipped Isabel I fliouglit sbewasiiiernostwoadiir- 
ftil creature I had ever seetC I vras not half good eatOi^h 
for her. I don’t fiwl IW%at widi Eva. She’s film a 
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beautiful exotic flpwet that must be shelteced fi(om 
bittet winda. 1 want to protect her. No cme erer 
thought of protecting Isabel. I think she loves me for 
myself and not for what I may becoihe. W^tevei 
happens to me I shall n^er disappoint her. Slj[e suits 
me," 

Bateman was silent. 

“We must turn out early in the morning,’^ ssud 
Edward at last. ‘*It’s really about time we went to Ibed.*' 

Then Batonan spoke and his voice had in it a genuine 
distress, 

“I’m' so bewildered, I don’t know what to say. I 
came hexe because I thought something was wrong. I 
thought you hadn’t succeeded in what you set out ip do 
and were ashamed to come back when you’d failed. I 
never guessed' I should be foced with this. I’m so 
desperately sorry, Edward. I’m SO disappointed. 1 
hoped ycm would do great things. It’s almost more 
than I am bear to think of you wasdng your talents and 
your youth and your dunce in this lamentable way.’’ 

“Don’t be ^eved, old fdend,” said Edward. “1 
haven’t failed. I’ve succeeded. You can’t think with 
vdut zest I Icpk forward to life, how foil it seems to me 
and how dgoificant. Sometimes, when you ate married 
# to Isabel, ymi will think me. I shall bi|ild mysdf a 
house on my popil island at^l shall live thete^ lodki% 
after my trees^-'-gdting the fruit out of the nuts in the 
same old way that theyil|^ done for tmnnmhexed 
years— 1 shall grow all sorts ^ things in my garden, and 
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I shall fish. There will be enough work to ke^ me busy 
and not enough to make me dull. I shall have my books 
and Eva, children, 1 hope, and above al], the infinite 
variety of the s^ and the sky, the freshness of the dawn 
and the beauty of the sunset, and the rich magnificence 
of the night 1 shall malm a garden out of what so short 
a while ago was a wilderness. I shall have created 
something. The years will pass insensibly, and when I 
am an old man I hope that 1 shall be able to look back on 
a happy, simple, peaceful life. In my small way I too 
shall have lived in beauty. Do you think it is so little to 
have enjoyed contentment? We know tha|u it will 
profit a man Uttle if he gain the whole woiid and lose his 
soul. I think I have won mine ” 

Edward led him to a room in which there were two 
beds and he threw himself on one of them. In ten 
minutes Bateman kitew by his tegular breathing, peace- 
ful as a child’s, that Edward was asleep, But fisr his part 
he had no rest, he was disturbed in mind, and it was not 
till the dawn crept into the room, ghost^ and silent, 
that he fell asleep. 

Bateman finished telling Isabel his long story. He 
had hidden nmhii^ fiom het exc^ what he thought 
wotdd wound her or himself tidfetdous. He 

(fid luN tell her that he had been forced to sit at dinner 
wifo a wreath of flowers round his head and he did not 
tefl !i(» foat Edward vm t^^^iattd to ma^ her imc&’s 
hiif-casfe dang}|^ foe moment she Set him free, 
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perhaps Isabel had keener intuitions than he knew, for 
as he went on with his tale her eyes gtew colder and her 
lips closed upon one another more tightly. Now and 
then she looked at him closely, and if He had beqi less 
intent on his narrative he might have wondered |at her 
expression. 

’‘What was this girl Uke?** she asked when he finkhed. 
“Unde Arnold’s daughter. Would you say there was 
any resemblance between her and me?” ^ 

Bateman was surprised at the question. 

“It never struck me. You know I’ve never had eyes 
for any^e but you and I could never think that anyone 
was like you. Who could resemble you?” 

“Was she pretty?” said Isabd, smiling slightly at; his 
words. 

“I suppose so. I daresay some men would say she 
was very beautiful.” 

“Well, it’s of po consequence. I don’t think we need 
give her any more of our attention.” 

“Wliat are jou going to do, Isabel?” he asked then. 

Isabel looked down at the hand which still bore the 
ring Edward had given her on their betrothal. 

“I wonldn’t let Edward break our mgagement 
because I thought it vrould be an incentive to him. I 
wanted to be ah. inspiration to him. I^ought if 
anything could enable him to^iKhieve success it yros the 
thought that 1 loved him. I have done all I could. It’s 
hopdess. It would only be weakness on my part rmt to 
recognise the ficts. Poor Edward^ he’s nobody’s 
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enemy but his own. He was a dear, nice fidlow, but 
there was something lacking in him, I suppose it was 
backbone. I hope he’ll be happy.” 

She slipped^the ting off her finger and placed it on the 
table. Bateman watched her witih a heart beating so 
rapidly that he could hardly bteadie. « 

“You’re wonderful, Isabel, you’re simply wonderful.” 

She smiled, and, standing up, held out her hand to 
him. 

“How can I ever thati^irou for what you’ve done for 
me?” she said. “You’ve done me a great service. I 
knew I could trust you.” 

He took her hand and held it. She had never looked 
more beautiful. 

“Oh, Isabel, I would do so much mote for you than 
that. You know that I only ask to be allowed to love 
and serve you.” 

“You’re so strong, Rrteman,” she sighed. “It gives 
me such a delicious feeling of confidence.” 

“Isabel, I adore you.” 

He hardly knew how the inspiration had come to 
him, but suddenly he clasped her in his arms, and she, 
aU unresisting, smiled into his eyes. 

“Isabel, you know I wanted to marry you the very 
first day I saw you,” he cried pas^onately. 

“Ihen why on earth didn’t you ask m^’ she replied. 

She loved him. He oHiid hardly believe it was tme. 
She ^ve him her lovely lips to kiss. And as he held her 
in his arms he had a vision the works of the Hunter 
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Motor Traction and Automobile Company gmwing 
in size and importance till they coveted a hundred 
acres, and of .the miUions of motors they would turn 
oitt, and of the great collection of picttties he would 
form which should beat anything they 1^ in iMew 
YoA. He would wear horn spectacles. And '.she, 
with the delicious pressure of his arms about per,' 
sighed with happness, for she thought of the exqu^te 
house she tvonld have, faU of and^ie fumiture, an<l.of 
the ccmcerts she would givei ttnd of the /Mr dausaiits, 
and the dinners to which only the most cultured 
people would come. Bateman should wear horn 
Spectacles. 

‘Toor Edward,” she sighed. 



IV 


RED 

The skipper thrust his hand into one of his trouser 
pockets and udth difficulty, for they were not at die 
sides but in front and he tm a portly mao, pulled out a 
large sihrer watch. He. looked at it and dten looked 
agun at the declining sun. The Kanaka at the wheel 
gave him a glance, but did not speak. The skipper’s 
eyes rested on the island they were approaching. A 
white line of foam marked the reef. He knew there was 
an opening large osoc^h to get his ship tibtough, and 
when they came a little neater he counted on seemg it. 
They had nearly an hour of daylight stiU before them. 
In the lagoon the water was deq> and they could amdtor 
comfortably. The chief of the vill^ wluch he could 
already see among the coconut trees was a friend of the 
mate’s, and it would be plmsant to go ashore for the 
night. The mate canns forward at that ixdnute ai^ the 
skipper turned to hfot 

“We’ll mke a bolde of booze with us and get 
smne gb:b in to dance,” he said. 

“I don’t see the opening,” said (he mate. 

He was a Kanaka, a handsotne swarthy follow, with 
soiaewhat the look a later Rotnan enq>etoc, int^^ 
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to stoutness; but his faux was fine and clean-cut. 

*Tm dead sore ihoe’s one tight here,” said the 
captain, looking through his glasses. **1 can’t under- 
stand why ! can’t pick it up. Send one ‘of the boys up 
the mast to have a look.” 

The mate called one of the crew and gave him the 
order. The captain watched the Kanaka climb\and 
waited for him to speak. But the Kanaka shouted d^wn 
that he could see nothing but the unbroken line of fmun. 
The captain spoke Samoan like a native, and he cursed 
him freely. 

“Shall he stay up there?” asked the mate. 

*‘What the hell good does that do?” answered the 
captain. “The blame fool can’t see worth a cent. You 
bet your sweet life I’d find the opening if I was up 
there.” 

He looked at the slender mast with anger. It was all 
very well for a native who had been tised to climbing up 
coconut trees all his lifi;. He was &t and heavy. 

“Come down,” he shouted. “You’re no more use 
than a dead dog. We’ll just have to go along the reef 
till we find the opening.” 

It yas a seventy-ton schooner with paraffin auzUiaty, 
and it ran, when them was no hea4,wind, between four 
and five knots an hour. It was a IjSdiaggleditOtqect; it 
had been pfUnted tdvhke a vety long time ago, but it was 
now dirty, diiogy, and nmttled. It smdt strongly of 
paraffin and the copra which was its usual cargo. 
They were witiiin a hundred feet of the reef now and tiie 
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captain told the steetsnuu to run along it till diey came 
to the opening. But when they had gone a couple of 
miles he realised that they had missed it. He went about 
and slowly wcftrked back again. The white foam of the 
reef continijed without interruption and now the sun 
was setting. With a curse at the stupidity of the crew the 
skipper resigned himself to waiting dll n«t morning. 

“Put her about,” he said. “I can’t anchor here.” 

They went out to sea a little and presently it was quite 
dark. They anchored. When the sail was furled the ship 
began to roll a good deal. They said in Apia that one 
day she would roll tight over; and the owner, a German- 
American who managed one of the largest stores, said 
that no money was big enough to induce him to go out 
in her. The cook, a Chinese in white trousers, very dirty 
and ragged, and a thin white tunic, came to say that 
supper was ready, and when the skipper went into the 
cabin he found the engineer already seated at table. The 
engineer was a long lean man with a scraggy neck. He 
was dressed in blue overalls and a sleeveless jers^ which 
showed his thin arms tatooed from elbow, to wrist. 

“Hell, having to spend the night outside,” said the 
skipper. 

The engineer did not answer, and they ate theit 
supper in silence, cabin was lit by a dim oil lamp, 
^^en they had eaten the canned apricots with which the 
meal finished the C3uhk brought them a cup of tea. The 
skq^ lit a dgar and went w the deck. "Tbs 
islami now cmly a darker mass against the night. 
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The stats wete very bright. The only soond was the 
ceaseless breaking of the satf. The skipper sank Into a 
deck-chait and snooked idly. Presently duiee or four 
members of die crew came up and sat down. Otoe of 
them had a banjo and another a concertina. .They pegan 
to play, and erne of diem sang. The nadve song sounded 
strange on diese instruments. Then to the singW a 
couple began to dance. It was a barbaric dance, savage 
and primeval, zstpid, with quick movements of the hatods 
and feet and conmrdons of the body; it was sensual, 
sexual even, but sexual without passion. It was very 
animal, direct, weird without mystery, natural in short, 
and one might almost say childlike. At last they grew 
tired. They stretched themselves on the deck and slept 
and all was silent. The skipper Ijfted himself heavily out 
of his chair and clamber^ down the companion. He 
went imo his cabin and got out of his clothes. He 
climbeij mto his bonk and lay there. He panted a little 
in the heat of the night. 

But mothing, when the dawn crept over the 
tranquil sea, thd c^iening in the reef which had eluded 
them the night before was seal a little to the east of 
where thr^ lay. The schooner entered the lagoon. 
There wps not a ripple on the surface of the water. 
Deep among the coral rocks you^eaw little 

ctdoumd When he had anchored his ship the 

skipper ate his breakfost and went on dech. The sun 
shone from an unclow^ sky, but in the early morning 
riie air was grateftd and.cooL It was Sunday, and there 
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was a feeling of quietness, a silence as though natute 
wete at rest, which gave him a peculiar sense of comfort. 
He sat, looking at the wooded coast, and felt laay and 
well at ease. Ptftsently, ,a slow smile moved his lips and 
he threw the stump of his dgar into the water. 

“I guess I’ll go ashore,” he said, “Get the boat out.” 

He climbed stiffly down the ladder and was towed to 
a little cove. The coconut trees came down io the 
water’s edge, not in rows, but spaced out with an 
ordered formality. They wete like a ballet of spinsters, 
elderly but flippant, standing in affected attitudes with 
the sim^Mng graces ofa bygone age. He sauntered idly 
thtotigh them, along a padi that could be just seen 
winding its tortuous way, and it led him presently to a 
broad .creek. There was a^bridgt across it, but a bridge 
constructed of single trunks of coconut trees, a dozen of 
them, placed end to end and siq>potted where they met 
by a forked branch driven into the bed of the creek. 
You walked on a smoc^ round surface, narrow and 
slippery, and there wAs no suf^tt for die han4. To 
cross such a bridge required sure feet and a stout hdurt 
The skipper hesitated,; Iku he saw on the t^uher side, 
nestling among the trees, 4 'sdute housi^ he made 

up his mind and, tanhac gingerly, began to walk. He 
watched his feet carefoUy^imd where one trunk joined 
,oa to the next and there was a difference of level, he 
tottered a little. It was with a gasp of relief that he 
reached the last tree and finally set his feet on the firm 
ground of die.othec side. He had been so intent on the 
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difficult crossing that he never noticed anyone was 
watching him, and it was with surprise that he heard 
himself spoken to. 

“It takes a bit of nerve to cross the^ bridges when 
you’re not used to them,” 

He looked up and saw a mati standing in front ^f him. 
He had evidently come out of the house which ^e had 
seen. »< 

“I saw you hesitate,” the man continued, with a Smile 
on his lips, “and I was watching to sec you fall in.” 

“Not on your life,” said the captain, who had now 
recovered his confidence. 

“I’ve fallen in myself before now. I remember, one 
evening I came back from shooting, and I fell injgun 
and all Now I get a boy to carry my gun for me.” 

He was a man no longer young, vdth a small beard, 
now somewhat grey, and a thin face. He was dressed in 
a singlet, without arms, and a pair of duck trousers. He 
wore neither shoes nor socks. He spoke English with a 
slight accent. 

“Are you Neilson?” asked the skipper. 

“lam.^* 

‘Tve hea^ yo'** ^ thought you lived some- 
wheres round here.” 

The skipper followed his h^t into the litife bungalow 
and sat down heavily in chair which the other, 
motioned him to take. While Neilson went out to fetdt 
whisky and glasses he took a look round the room. It 
filled him with amazement. Hehadhdmrseaisothahy 
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books. The shelves readied from floor to cefling on all 
four walls, and they were dosely packed. There was a 
grand piano littered with music, and a large table on 
which books and magadnes lay in disorder. The room 
made him feel embarrassed. He remembered that 
Neilson was a queer fellow. No one knew very much 
about him, although he had been in the islands for so 
many years, but thos^i.who knew him agreed dia^e was 
queer. He was a Swede. 

“You’ve got one big heap of books here,” he said, 
when Neilson returned. 

“They do no harm,” answered Neilson with a smile. 

“Have you read them all?” asked the skipper. 

“Most of them.” 

“I’m a bit of a reader myself. I have the Stttprday 
Ei>mng Post sent me regler.” 

Neilson poured his visitor a good stiff glass of whisky 
and gave him a dgar. The skipper volunteered a little 
information. 

“I got in last nigh^ but I couldn’t find the opening, so 
I had to anchor outside. 1 never been this run before, 
but my people had some stuff they wanted to bring over 
here. Gray, d’you know him?” 

“Yes, he’s got a store a litds way along.” 

“Well, there was a lot (ff canoed stuff that he wanted 
over, an’ he’s got some copra. They thought 1 might 
iustas well come over as lie idle at Apia. Irunbetvecia 
Apia and Fago*Pago mostly, but they’ve got smalj^ 
th^ just now, and there’s nothing stirring.” 
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He took R <kmk of his whisky tmd lit a cigar. He was 
a tacitam oian, hat there was somethingiu Neilsoathat 
made him nervous* and his nervousness made him talk. 
The Swede was lookiog at him with large dark i<t 
udiich there was an eamession of hunt amusement. 

r ' T 

“This is a tidy litde place you've got here.” \ 

“I’ve done my with it.” 

“Y||n must do pretty well widtupur trees. Thwlook 
fine. With oQpta at the price it is now. I had a nit of a 
phmtathm n^self once, in Upoiu it was, but I had to sell 
it.” 

He looked round the room again, where ail those 
books gave him a feeling of something incompre- 
hensible and hostile. , 

“I guess you must find it a bit lonesome here though,” 
he said. 

“I’ve got used to it. I’ve been here for twenty-five 
years.” ’ 

Now the captain could think df nothing mote to say, 
and he smoked in silence. Neilson had apparently no 
wish to break it. He looked at his guest with a medita- 
tive eye. He was a tall man, morethan six fe^ high, and 
very ted and blotchy, with a net- 

work of littie purple yems on the cheeks, and his 
features were sunk into its Hthess. His eytii were blood- 
shot. Hts node was toied in rolls of fet. But fiar a 
fringe of long cutiy hair, neatly white, atthe Nude of his 
head, he was ^te bdd, and that Imxnawe^ shiny 
sutfece of forehead, which ought have gmm him ia fidse 
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look of intelligence, on the contoiy gsiv’c one of 
peculiar imbedlity. He wore a blue flannel shirt, open 
at dhe neck and showing his fist chest coveted with a mat 
of reddish hair^ and a very old pair of blue serge 
trousers. He sat in his chair in a heavy ungainfy attitude, 
his great belly thrust forward and his £tt legs unOHMsed. 
All elasticity had gone from his limbs. NeUson won- 
dered idly what sort of man he had been in his jrohfo. It 
was almost impossible to imagine that this creature of 
vast bulk had ever been a boy who tan about The 
skipper finished his whisky, and Neilsmi pushed the 
bottle towards him. 

“Help yourself.” 

The skipper leaned forward and with his great hand 
seiaed it. 

“And how come you in these parts anyways?” he said. 

**Oh, I came out to the islands fi>r my beiddi. My 
lungs were bad and t^fy said I hadn't a year to live. 
You see they were wnkig.” ' 

*T meant, how come you to senle down li^ here?” 

"I am a sentimentalist." 

«Ohl” 

Neibon knew that tlw skipper had not an idea vhat he 
meant, and he looked at him with an ironical ttrinkje in 
hit dark eyes. Peihj^ becaiam the skq^ ^ 
gtt»s smd dull a man the whhn seized him to talk 
further. 

'Ton wem too busy kMp&eg yom balanoe fo nod^ 
when ycm crossed the bd(%e» but ^ is geueralfy 
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coQsideted ttdier ptetty.’* 

a cote little house you've got here.” 

“Ah, tliat wasn’t hete when I &st came. Theiewasa 
native hut, wim its beehive soof and.it8 pillam, ovet- 
shadowed by a gxeat tree wi^ ted dowers; land the 
croton bushes, their kaves yellow and red andWolden, 
made a pied fence around it And then all about were 
the coconut tmes, as huadBil as women, and ^ vain. 
They stood at the water's ei^ and spent all day liking 
at their reflections. I was a young man then — Good 
Heavens, itfs a quarter of a century ago — and I wanted 
to enjoy all the loveliness of the world in the short time 
allotted to me before I passed into the darkness. I 
thought it was the most beautiful spot I had evei^ seen. 
The £xst time 1 saw it 1 had a catdt at my heat^ and I 
was afsaM I was going to cry. I wasn’t more than 
twenty>flve^ and though 1 put the best Bux I could on it, 
I didn’t WlUt to die. And somei^ it seemed to me that 
the very beauty o£ this place tr^ it easier for me to 
acceptmy&te. Ifltit when I came here that ail my past 
life had feflen away, Stockholm and its University, and 
then Boaon: it all seemed the life of somebody else, as 
tiioug^hoW at last I had achieved the reality which our 
doctois of philoso^— I am mic myself, you know- 
had discussedsoiiaich. 'Ayear^’Icciedtoniyself. Thave 
ayear. lwiUt^>eiui it hern andthen lam content to die.’ 

“We ace feolish and sentimental and melodtamatic 
at twenty-five, but^ we weren’t peihaps we should be 
less wise ati^y.*’" ' 
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‘*Now ddbak, my friend. Don’t let fhe nonsense I mlk 
intetfete with you.” 

He waved his thin hand towards the bottle; and the 


skipper finished ndiat remained in his glass. 

‘^ou ain’t drinking nothm’/’ hesSid, tearhib^ ibr the 
whisky. 

‘*I ^ of a sober habit,** smUed the S^wede; ‘1 
intoxicate myself in ways whidi I fimcy ate mote sidstle. 
But perhaps that is only vanity. An^ow, the efli^ are 
more lasting and the results lesjS deleterious.” 

“They say there’s a deal of cooune taken in the 
States now,” said the caphun. 


Neilson chuckled. 


“But I do not see a wlute man often,” he continued, 
“and for once I don’t think a drop of wlwricy can do me 
any harm.” 

He poured himself out a Uttle, added sOmesoi^ and 
took a sip. 

“And presently I found out why the spot had such an 
unearthly loveliness. . Here love had tarried ft>r a 
moment like a migrant Irird that hs^pp^ m a ri# in 
mid-ocean and £ot n liftle while folds its hdogs; 
The ftagrance of a bearttiful passion hovered oiVK it like 
the ftagtatice of hawthorn in May in the meadows of my 
home. It seems to roe that the phoes wltere men have 
loved or su&red keep about riiem always some ftint 
arotna of something thtt has not wholly dledL It is as 
though they had acqtdied « ^tritual significance 
which mysteriously affects those who pass. I wish 
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I could muke myself deat.” He smiled a little/'Though 
I caauot ima^e that if I did you would undetstand.” 

He paused. 

**1 dmde this {da^ was beautiful because hete lovers 
had Used.*’ And ao;gr he shrugged his shouldeih. “But 
perhaps it is otdy that my esthetic sense is gpdfied 
by the happy coojunctioa of young love and a Suitable 
setdog.** 

Even a man less thick-witted than the skipper inight 
have been forgiven if he were bewildered by Neilson's 
words. For he seemed fointly to laugh at what he said. 
It was as though he spoke from emotion which his 
intellect found ridiculous. He had said himself that he 
was a sentimeotalist, and when sentimentality is joined 
with scqiticism thnre is often the devil to pay. 

He was sUent for an instant and looked at the captain 
with eyes in which there vros a sudden perplexity. 

“You know, I can’t hd^ thinking that I’ve seen you 
before scmiewhete or other,” he said. 

“I oottlthi’t say as 1 remember you,” returned the 
skiver. 

‘*I have a curious foeling as though your foce were 
fiunifiir to me, itfs been pisatzUng me for scune time. 
But I'Can^ situate readlection in any place or at 
any tiam.** 

Ilie 

“It’s tiuM^yefasiiaat I fost come to the islands A 
man am*t on semoihlmmg aU foe folk he meets 
mawhilel^celhtt.” 


The Swede shook his head. 

“Yon know how one sometinies has the feeling that 
a place one has nevec been to befote is $ttaoj^;f fesniliat. 
That’s how I seem to see you.*' He gave i ediiinstcal 
smile. ‘*Pethaps 1 knew you in some past q^jtence. 
Peihaps, perhaps you were the master of a gaSSey in 
ancient Rome and I was a slave at the oar. Thhty years 
have you been here?" 

“Every bit of thirty years." 

“I wonder if you knew a man called Red?" 

“Red?” 

“That is the only name I’ve ever known him by. I 
never knew him personally. I never even set eyes on 
him. And yet I seem to see him name dearly than many 
men, my brodiers, for instanoe, with whom I passed 
my daily life for many years. He lives in imagina- 
tion with the distinetness of a Paolo Malatesta or a 
Romeo. But I daresay you have never read Dante or 
Shakespeare?” 

*T can’t say as 1 have^" said the captain. 

Nedsoa, smoking a cigtt, leaned back in his daair 
and looked vacandy at the 4ng ff smoke wydt Anated 
in the still air. A smife <m ids lips* btit hh 
weregxave. Thenhelocda^atthecapmm. Thetpwas 
in his grrns obesity scetltjahing omeiocdilffar^ ijiyient. 
He had the pledtoric idfsalhKGHation of dm &t. 
It was an outrage. It sCt lileihoo's tIMvet on eilge. 
But the contrast between the iiiith befewe, hkn Sod the 
in fSEUixd wis fddktefit*' 
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“It app^ts that Red was the most comely thing you 
evet saw. Fve talked to quite a pumbec of people who 
knew him in those days, wHte men, and they sdl agree 
that ^ Mti time you saw him hia beauty just took 
ymir Jaeath away, lltey called him Red on aqmunt of 
his flamiog bait. It had a natutai wave and hel wote it 
long. It must have been of that Wonderful coll^ that 
the pre>]|t«|>haelites ,imved over. I don’t think %e was 
vain it, he was much too ingenuous far that, but 
no one ccmld have bkmed him ifhe had been. He was 
tall, six fe($ and an inch or two— in the native house 
that used to stand here was the mark of his height cut 
with a kmh: on the central trunk that supported the 
toof-rrand he was made like a Greek god, broad in the 
shouMm and thin in the hanks; he was like Apollo, 
witit just that soft rounchuiss whkh Praxiteles gave h i m , 
and that stmve, feminine grace which has in it some- 
thing trouUing, and mystedbusk Mis skin was dazzling 
vhite, milky, like satin; his skin was like a woman’s.” 

“1 had kmd of a whits skin mys^ when I was a 
kiddie” said the skitq>ei^ a twinkle in his blood- 
shot^&pei'" ■ ■ 'i?- O’, 

BmKeilson paid no attention to him. He was telling 
his now and intetxtqxtbn made him inqsatiem. 

“And his face was just as beautiful as his body. He 
had la^ blue eym, very datk, so that lime say they 
were bhck, and unUfce most xed-haired people he had 
dark eyeIxowB and bn^ daric hshes. His features were 
perfecdy t^ulat and his mouth was like a scarlet 
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urouad. He was twesoty.” 

Qq these wozds the Swede stopped widi a catain 
sense the dtamatic. He took a sip of whisky. 

"He was unique. 'Ihexe aevtx was aojkioe mote 
beautiful. Them was no mote reason £ot him than foe 
a wondecful blossom to flower on a wild {dent. He 
was a happy accident of natum. 

"One day he landed at that cove into which ycm must 
have put this morning. He was an American sapcur, 
and he had deserted ficom a man-of-war in He 
had induced some good-hunK>uted native to give him 
a passage on a cutter that h^pened to be sailing from 
Apia to Safoto, and he had been pot ashore here in a 
dug-out. I do not know why he deserted. Perhaps life 
on a man-of-war with ks restrictions irked him, perhaps 
he was in trouble, and peihsqis it was the South Seas 
and these romantic idknds that got into his bones. 
Every now and then they take a man smmgely, wui he 
finds himseh like a fly in a spider’s wdbl It may bediat 
there was a softness of fibre in him, and these g^een 
hilh with their soft aks, this bhm sea, tocA the ttckthem 
strength from him as ipidfiliiih tocdc the Nsuearite’s. Any- 
how, he wanted to hide himself, and he thought he 
would be safe in this seduded nook till his ship had 
sailed £com Samoa. 

“There was a native hut at the cove and as he wood 
there, wondering where exactfy he should him his 
steps, a young girl came oot 'iuid invited him, to enter. 
He knew scarcely two wcadti of the native ixmgue and 
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she as little English. But he undetstood well enough 
what her smiles meant, and her pteay gestutes, and he 
folbwedher. He sat down on a mat and she gave him 
slices of {»ioea{)^ to eat I can speak of Red only from 
heatsiy, but 1 saw the gid thsee years a^ he fcst met 
her, and she was scanxly ninetem then. Yo4 cannot 
imagine how exquisite die Was. She had the pdljsionate 
grace of the hihiscut and dhe xidi colour. ^ was 
rather tall, slim, with the delicate features of her race, 
and eyes like pools of sdll wMer under the palm 
trees; her hair, black and cutlmg, fell down her back, 
and she wore a wxemh of scented flowers. Her hands 
were lowely. They were so small, so exquisitely formed, 
tfa^ gave your heart-strings a wrench. And in those 
days she laughed easily. Her smile was so delightful 
that it made your knees shake. Her skin was like a field 
oftipecomonasummerday. Good Heavens, how can 
I desctibe her? She was too beandful to be teal 
“And diese two young thii^ die was sixteen and he 
was twenty, fell in love with oiM another at first sight. 
Ihat is the real love, not the love that comes from 
syod^podiy, cmnxoon interests, mrimellectoal community, 
but bstfe pure and 8im{de. Thstt if the love that Adam 
feh for Bve when he awoke and feond her in the garden 
gadng: ttt bdm with dewy «yes» That istflie love that 
draws the beasts to one another, and thtftSods, That 
istheloveih|niiidtmdw#od^ Thatisthe 

]ovewychgiNimilfetfa|n^nantmean^ You have 
never heard of the wise; cynical Fteoch duke who said 
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tibat with two lovets thete is always one lom and 
one who lets himsfelf be loved; it is a bittet truth to 
which most of us have tx> resign oursdves; bat now 
and then there aw two vrho love and two who kt diem- 
selves be loved. Then one might fimcy that the son 
stands still as it stood when Joslma prayed to the God 
of Israel. 

**And even now after all these years, when I think 
of these two, so young, to £ur, so simple^ and of their 
love, I feel a pang. It tears my heart just as my heart 
is tom when on certain nights 1 watch the full m(x>n 
shining on the lagoon from an undouded sky. There 
is always pain in ibt> contenc^lation perfect beauty, 

“They were duldren. She was good and sweet and 
kind. I know nothing of him, and I like to think that 
then at all events he was ingenuous and feank. I like 
to think that his sotd was as comely as his body. But 
I daresay he had no mote soul than the creatures of 
the woods and forests who made pipes feom reeds and 
bathed in the mountain streanae whm the wodd was 
young, and you might eatdh of iitde fewas gallop- 

ing through the glade on the back of a bearded ceataar. 
A soul is a trouhletQii^ possesskm and when man 
devde^wd it he bm ^ Garden Bden. 

when Red ekm to Ihefeiand it had yecently 
been visited by one of ihcMKi epideinia 
man has brought to Sot# Seas, and onii^lxd of 
the mhabhanta had d^ l| seems tibe had 
lost aU her near km and shti IM;d ndw hi dm hot^ 
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distant cousias. The Jboasehold consisted of two ancient 
ctones, bowed and wdnkled, two ySonget wcnneti, and 
a man and a boy. For a £ew days he stayed these. But 
peduips he Hdt himself near shore, widi the 
possibility he might hdl m white mo^ Rdio 
would lefveal his hidlag'place; pethafn ^e lovet^could 
not beer that the con^aany pi others should lobithem 
for an mstant of the i^ght of bdng together.’^! One 
momu^ they set out, the pair of dwm, with the. few 
things that belonged to the girl, wd walked alohg a 
grassy path under the coconutti till they came to the 
crede you see. Ihey had to cross the bridge you crossed, 
and the laughed gleefully because he was afraid. 
She held his hand till they came to the end of the first 
tree, and then his courage fiuled him and he had tp go 
back. He was obliged to take all his clothes before 
he obuld risk it, and she carried them over for him on 
her head. Thty settled down in the empty hut that 
stood hoK. Whether she had any tights over it (land 
tenure is a corqdicated business in the islands), dr 
whether the owner had died doxuiig the epidemic^ I do 
not knofw^ but anyhow no epmsdoned them, and 
they took possesnoiL Their futniture consisted of a 
coiqde of grass-mats on whidx slept, a fragment of 

looking-ghus, and a bowl or two. In this pleasant land 
that is et»ugh to start hoosdke^ing on. 

“They say diat happy peopte have no history, and 
certaioly a happy love has none. They did nothing all 
day long and yet the days seemed all too short The 



girl had a native name, but Red called her Sally, He 
picked up the easy language very <]uickly, and he used 
to lie on the mat for bthus while she duMteted gaily 
to him. He was a silent fellow, and peshaps his mind 
was lethargic. He smoked Incessantly the dgarettes 
which she mai^ him out the native tobacco and 
pandanus leaf, and he Wilxhed her while with deft 
fingers she made grass mats. Often natives would come 
in and teU long stories of the old days when the island 
was disturbed by tribal wars. Sometimes he would go 
fishing on the reef, and bring home a basket full of 
coloured fish. Sometimes at night he would go out 
with a lantern to catch lobster. There were plwtains 
round the hut and Sally would roast them for their 
frugal meal. She knew how to make delicious messes 
from coconuts, and the breadfruit tree by the side of 
the creek gave them its firuit. On fisast-days they killed 
a little pig and cooked it on hot stones. They bathed 
together in the creek; and in the evening they went 
down to the lagocm and paddled about in a dug-out, 
with its great outrigger. The sea was deep blue, wine- 
coloured at sundovim, lilpe tbe sea of Homeric Greece; 
but in the lagoon tbe cdbur bad an in&utie^rautiety, 
ac]uamarine and atriethyst and emerald; and twsettm 
stm turned it for a thcttt mcaaenc to Ucjtrid goild^ Then 
there was the colour of the ifioral, brown, wlrite, pink, 
ted, piitple; and the shii|pe$ it took were naaceriUous. 
It was liie a magic gardeUi end the were 

like bttrierflies. Itstiaag^ltwhii^rea^^ iMnoogthe 
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cotal were pools with a floor of white sand and here, 
where the water was dazsling dear, it was very good 
to bathe. Tbm, cool and hap|ty, they wandeted back 
in the gloamit^ over the st^ gmas road to the creek, 
walking hand in hand, and now flbe Jn|nah birds filled 
the coconut trees with their cknxmr. And tl4n the 
night, with that great sky 8h|piog with gold, that atlpined 
to stretch txure widely dban the Skies of Europe^ and 
die sc^ airs that blew gendy throogb the open hut, 
the long night again was all too short She was siiteen 
and he was barely twenty. The dawn crept in among 
the wooden piUars of the hut and Icxiked at those lovely 
children slewing in one another's arms. The sun hid 
behind die great tattered leaves of the plantains so that 
it might not disturb them, and then, with pla]rful malice, 
shot a golden ray, like the outstretched paw of a Persian 
cat, on diek fines. They opened their sle^y eyes and 
they smiled to wdcome anodiex day. The weeks 
lengdienedintonicMQths,andayeatpa8Sul. Theyseoned 
to love one anodtex as — hesitate to say passionately, 
for passicm has in it always a shade of sadness, a toudh 
of Idtteroess or angtdsh, but as wbole-heaxtedly, as 
natumliy as on that first day on ehicb, 
medtj^fisqr had recognised tiatt a god was in tfaeiML 
*Tf you bad asked 1 hatv ao doulA thst they 
wonU have fiioiig^ h in^>o«iil|b to stppcdKl theic love 
c»uM everotise. Do we not know that the essential 
elenientc^iantwb a befiefhiiim own eternity? Andyet 
peihaps in Hed them was already a very litde seeci. 
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unlmown to himself sod uasospeded the gid, which 
would in time hove giown to weatiness. Foe <Mje day 
oiM of the natives fionat die cove told than that some 
way down the .coast at the aochotage erat a Btitish 
whaling-ship. 

** ‘Gee,' he said, *l wondet if I could mate a tmde of 
some nuts and plantuns&vapound octwodfmhaooo.' 

“The pandanus dgstettes that Sally made him with 
untitiog hands were sttong and pleasant enough to 
smote, but diey left him unsatisfied; and he yeained 
on a sudden for teal tobacco, hard, tank, and pungent. 
He had not smoted a pipe for many mondis. His 
mouthed watered at fhe thought of it. One would have 
thought some ptemoiiition of harm would have made 
Sally seek to dissiduie him, but love possessed het so 
completely that it never occurred to het any power on 
earth could take him ftom her. They weotthfp into the 
hills together and gathered a great basket of wild 
oranges, green, but sweet and fuky; and they pkted 
{ilantains from around the hut, and coocMtnxts ftom their 
trees, and breadftuit and mangoes; and they canded 
them down to the cove. loaded tte ummble 

canoe with thegi, atid Bed and the nathm boy who had 
biottgte them the nawa of tte paddled alteg on^ 

side the reef. 

“ftiwas the last thtetdieoyte saw him. 

^"btert day the sdoue. Wiis all in 

teaca. Thisisthestmyhotdld. Whan aftnflhdh long 
pfiddle tluy readied dm idd^'thid Jftiid a uhite 
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man looked ovet the side and told them to come on 
board. ‘Ihey took the £mit they had bioug^t with 
them and Red piled it on die dedc. The white man 
and he ti> taft^ aod they 9C«ltied to cc^e to somer 
agreement. One of thetn went bebw and brought up 
tobacco. Redtooksotneatoncettni^iitapipe. T^boy 
imitated the seat with tdddb he blew a great ^|doud 
of snu^ fyxa his mouth. Then they said some||hing 
to him ani^ he w«at into the cabin. Ihiough the open 
door the boy, watching curiously, saw a botde brought 
out and glasses. Red drank and smoked. They seemed 
to ask him something, for he shook his head and 
laughed. The man, the first tom wlu> had spoken to 
them, laughed too, and he filled Red’s glass once mote. 
They went on talking and dtinii&g, and presently, 
growing tired of watching a sight that meant nothing 
to him, ith0boy curled himself op on the deck and slept. 
He was awakened by a kidn and, junking to his feet, 
he saw that the ship was slowly sailing out of the lagoon . 
He caught sight ^ed seated at die table, with his 
head seining heavily on his anus, fint asleqp. He made 
a nmvemi^ towards hwii mteodinR to wake him, but 
a rough hand seined his arm, and f man, with a 
scowl and' words wludi he did not unctetstand, pointed 
to the side. He shouted to Red, but in a moment he 
was seixed and flung ovecbo^. BdplesS^ he swam 
round to his canoe which was ddfiting a little way of^ 
and pushed it on to the mef. He climbed in and, 
sobbing all the wgy, }Mddlcd ba^ to shore. 



“Wlut had happened was ohvioas enough. The 
whaler, by desertion or sickness, was short of hands, 
and the captain when iRod came aboard had asked him 
to sign on; on his r^wd he had made hkn dmnk and 
kidnapped him. 

“Sally was beside herself with grief. For three days 
she screamed and cried. The natives did what they 
could to comfort her, kit she would not be comtoed. 
She would not dtt. And then, exhausted, she sank into 
a sullen t^adiy. She spent long days at the cove, watch- 
ing the lagoon, in the vtun that Red somehow 
or other would manage to escape. She sat cm the white 
sand, hour after hour, with the tears running down 
her cheeks, and at night dragged herself wearily back 
across the creek to the little hut where she had been 
happy. The people with whom she had lived before 
Red came to the island wished her to return to them, 
but she would not; she was convinced that Red would 
contt back, and she warned him to find l»r whete he 
hadlefiher. FourmonthslatetshewasdeUvetedofastill- 
bom child, and the old woman who bad come to help 
her through her oonfinement temamed with her in the 
hut. M joy waa taken fiom her lifis. If her anguish 
with time became less inttilerable it was replaced by a 
settled melancholy. You Imald not have thk^ that 
amimg these petpie^ whoseemmions, tfaot^h so vkr^^ 

ate very transiare, a wlwtum eouH be found taipdble of 
so gnduo«g a passion. $lie ncMk lost the profound 
tonviction that sooner ot kfot Ibad 
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She watxhed for hinL uui erety time someone ciossed 
dbis slendet little bridge of ooooont tzees she looked. 
It ndght at last be he.** 

Neiiteoa stof^ied talking and gare a.£uQt sigh. 

‘*And ^shat hi{^>ened to het in the etMl?** as|ied the 
skipper. 

Neilson smiled bittedy. 

*‘Oh« riuee years afterwards she mok up with atother 
white man.** 

The sldj^NX gave a 6u, cynical chodde. 

‘‘That's generally what hi^pens to them,” he said. 

The Swede ritot him a locdc of hatred. He did not 
know why that gross, obese man excited in him so 
▼iolent a rqniiuon. But his riiong^ts wandered and 
he fbtmd his mind filled with memories of the past. 
He went bade five-and<twenty yean. It was when he 
first came to the island, weary of Apit, widx its heavy 
drinkiog, its gambling and coarse sensoaUty, a sick 
man, tiying to resign himself to due loss of the career < 
which had fired his imaginarion with ambitions 
thonghts. He set behind him sxaohitely aU his hopes 
of making a great name fbe himsetf’ and strove to con- 
tent with the few poor of careful lift 

wldch was a& that he could Hewasboaiding 

widt a ht^caste trada vdio lad a stoee a couple of 
miles drag da coast at die ei%e of a ndive village; 
and one wandering aiail^iM% ajoig the gtassy 
paths of oocorittC gtoovtnk bte had emne igon the 
hut in wlddi '5i% iiMi> Wie beauty of da tppt bad 
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filled him widi a taptiue so gxeat diat it was almost 
paiofial, and liaai he had seen Sally. She was the love- 
liest cimam he had em seen, and the sadaess in those 
tlark, magnificent ayes of hem affiseted htei sttangely. 
The Kanakas weie a handsome taoe, and hc$atj was 
not tate among them, but It was the beauty of dbapely 
animals. It was entity. But diose ttagic eyes wm» dadc 
with mystery, and you fidt in them the bitter coo]{dexity 
of the groping, human souL The trader told lum the 
story and it moved Mm. * 

“Do you think be*li evm come back?’* asked Ntilson. 
“No fear. Why, it’ll be a cotqile of years befiate the 
sMp is paid off, and by then he’ll have fingotten all 
about her. I bet he was pretty mad when he woke up 
and found he’d been shanghaied, and 1 shatahhi^ wonder 
but he wanted to fi|^ 8omdx>dy. But he’d got to gdn 
and bear it, and I guess in a month he was thinking it 
the best thing that had ever htq^ened to Mm that be 
got away ^com the island.” 

But Neilson could not get the stoty out of Ma head. 
Peihaps bt^cause be was sick a«d weakly, tihe tathant 
health of Red appealed to Mt imagkattiott. ilimMflfan 
ugly man, insignifiiawit of appeatanoe, hepcined very 
hi^ily comelineas in o tfe et s. He hid smvtat been 
paaaiooateiy in lov^ vmtd he envet been 

p aa s ionately Joved. ,;the HMMiI ikmt 

two voantc dunfit olhfe hhn a AffleiUL .tt, had 

bwiiy $gti0 

to littk- lllfcihi ri l 



aiud an aaetgtdc miad, accostcaaed tx> work, and he 
had already given much time to die study of the local 
txmgae. .OMhal^.wasittrm^inhimaad he'wasgathet- 
ing togetho: material fix a pajper on the Samoan speech. 
The cdd CKHW 'who shated die hut with Sally tovited 
him to come in and sit down. She gave him to 
drink and d^uxttes to smoke. $he was glad t|) have 
someone to that with aad.vriiile die talked he l^ked 
at Sally, She xenunded him of thePsythe in the mUfeum 
at Napln. JElet fieatnces had the same deat purity of 
line, and th(»^h die had borne a child she had still a 
vixginal aspect. 

It was, not till he had seen her two or three times 
that he indiKcd her to speak. Ihen it was only to ask 
him ifhe had seen in .Apia a xnan called Red. Twoyears 
had passed since his disappearanocy but it was plain 
that she still tfaou^ of him inoessanriy. 

It did not <nhe Ndlson long to discover that he was 
in love with her. It was cmly byan edbrt will now 
that he prevented himself ftcun every day to the 

creek, and when he vros not wirii Sally ^ thoughts 
were. 4t first, looking upon hdtniidf as a dying man, 
he asked only to look at her, and occasionally hear her 
speaks and his love gave him a wonderful happiness. 
He exulted in itt parity. He Wanecd nothing £com her 
but. the ofpottanity to weave around graceful 
person a wd» of beautifii! fiudes. But the open ait, 
rite e<pMto5*teiB3pe i a ttB ri^ ritetesi^ ri^ single fiue, began 
to have an a ne tipecfed efibpt on his health. His tern- 
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pemtute did not sou at night to such slarming heights, 
he coughed less and began to put on weight; ^ months 
passed without his ha'vjng a on a 

sudden he saw t^e possil^ty that he might Eve. He 
had studied his disease caiehilly, and the hope dawned 
upon him that with gteat cate he might attest its course. 
It exhilarated him to look forward once mote to the 
future. He made plans. It was evident dmt any active 
life was out of the ^estion, but he could live on the 
islands, and the snudl income he had, insufficiettt dbe- 
where, would be ample to keep him. He could grow 
coconuts; that would give him an occupation; and he 
would send for his books and a pkno; but his quick 
mind saw that in all (his he was merely trying to .con- 
ceal &om himself (he desite which obsessed him- 

He wanted Sally. He loved not only her beauty, but 
that dim soul which he divined behind her «ifoing 
eyes. He would intoxicate her wi& his {ossion. In 
„ the end he would make her forget. And IcMan ecstasy 
of surrender he fielded himself giving her tck> the 
happiness which he had thought never to know again, 
but had now so mitaculously achieved. 

He asked her to hve with him. She refused. He had 
espected that and dkl not let it depress him, fi>r he was 
sute diat sooner or later she would yadd. His love was 
irresistible. He told idte old- womtm his wishes, and 
found somewhat to hissatpdlm. that.^ and the neigh- 
bours, long aware of them, were-, Sally 

to accq)t his dSkt. Aficet 4% cvmy glad to 



ke^ house fot a white oaaa, and Ndlsoa accotding to 
the standards of the island was a dth one. The trader 
with whom he boarded went to her and told her not 
to be a £o(^; todi ah woo^ not cc«ne again, 

and afier so long site ootdd hot SEtili believe Red 
would ever retom. Tlte gid’S tesistaoce only inpreased 
Neilson’s deshe, and what had been a very pul^ love 
now became an agcmising passkm. He vras detehmined 
that nodtung dmold stand in his way. He gave'vSally 
no peace. At last, worn out by his persistence and the 
petsuasioos, by turns pleading and angry, of everyone 
around her, she consented. But the day after when, 
exultant^ he went to see her he found that in the night 
she had burnt down the hut in whkh she and Red had 
lived together. The old crone ran towards him full of 
angry abuse of Sally, but he waved her aside; it did 
not nwttei; thqr would build a bungalow on the place 
whete the hut had stood. A Maxapeaa house would 
really be mote convenient if be W|mted to brmg out 
a piano and a vast number of bp^ks. 

And so the litde wooden house was buih in wbidt 
he had now lived £ot many years, and Sally became his 
wife. But after the first few weeks of raptoie, daring 
which he was satisfied with whfe ifee gave him he had 
knowAB^Iliiqptness. ^ had yidtted to hitn, throng 
weadnesst 1^ ^ bad only yielded wharshe set; no 
store on. soul which he had dimly glimpsed 
escaped him. He knew that the cared nodiiog ftur him. 
She still loved Sed, and all the time she was waiting 
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fot his tetutn. At a siga ftom him, Ndbon fcoew that, 
notwithstanding his lov^^ his tendetncss, his sympathy, 
his generosity, she would leave him wtthoiit a moment’s 
hesitation. She would nevm gjhre a dmughi; to his dis- 
tress. Anguish seized him and he battered at that 
impenetrable self of hers whkdi sullenly resisted him. 
His tove became bitter. He tried to melt her heart with 
kindness, but it remained as hard as b^ite; he feigned 
indifferenoe, but she did not notice it. Sometimes he 
lost his temper and abused her, and then she wq>t 
silently. Sometimes he thought she was nothing but 
a firaud, and that soul simply an invendon of his own, 
and that he could not get into the sanctuary bf her het|rt 
because there was no sanctuary there. His love became 
a prison from which he longed to esc^>e, but he had 
not the strength merely to open the ifeor-— that was 
all it needed — and walk out into the open air. It was 
torture and at last he became numb and hopeless* In 
the end the fire burnt Itself out and, when he saw her 
eyes test for an instath; on the slender bridge, it was no 
longer rage that filled his heart but hnpataeuoe. Fot 
many years now theyhnd Hved tc^;ether bcmnd die 
ties of habit and oonveaieQce, and it was with a smile 
that he looked bade on bis old passioa. She was an 
old woman, for the women on ^ islmuk age quickly, 
and if he had no knw fine bm smymido Ibhid 
She left him alone. He wm eoommed with bis piano 
and bis books. 

His thoii^hui led him to e dedae for wotdd 
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‘*When I look back now and xeflect on diat btief 
passionate love of Red and Sally, I think that pediaps 
they should thank the tufhle^ &te that sepatated them 
when didr lotne seemed stil to" be at^its height. They 
sofifeted, but they sufiTeted in beauty. They wei|s spared 
the teal tragedy of love.” » 

“I don’t know exactly as 1 get you,” said the )|ddpper. 

‘*lhe tragedy of love is not death or sq>aratiotik How 
long do you think it would have been before one or 
other of them ceased to care? Oh, it is dreadfully bitter 
to look at a woman whom you have loved with all your 
heart and soul, so t^t you felt you could not bear to 
lq| her ottt of your sights and realise that you would 
not mind if you never saw 'her again. The tragedy of 
love is indifference.” 

But while he was speaking a very extraordinary thing 
happened. Ihough he had been addressing the skipper 
he had .not been talking to hio^ he had been putting 
his thoughts into words for himself, and with his eyes 
fixed on the man in &ont of him he had not seen him. 
But now ui image presented itsdf to them, an image 
not of t|ue man he saw, but c^ aiother man. It was as 
thoo^. he wqe looMng into i^e of those distorting 
mirrors that make you ratraordinarily squat or out* 
rage(Mt^y ‘ e^bp^;ate, but here exactly the opposite took 
place,, and w ^ . old man hi caught the 

shadowy glimpse of a stripling. He gave him now a 
quick, seardung scrutiny. Why had a hsq>hazard sttoU 
brought him jnst to this phet^ A sodden tremor of 



his heatt made him slightly breathless. An absurd sus- 
pidmi 8eu»d him. What had occurred to him was 
impossible, and yet it might be a &ct. 

“What is youf^name?’* he asked abruptly. 

The skipper’s face puckered and he gave a cunning 
chuckle. He looked then malicious and horriUy vulgar. 

“It’s such a damned long time since I heard it that 
I almost forget it myself. But for thirty years now in 
the islands they’ve always called me Red.” 

His huge form shook as he gave a low, almost silent 
laugh. It was obscene. Neilson shuddered. Red was 
hugely amused, and from his bloodshot eyes tears ran 
down his cheeks. 

Neilson gave a gasp, for at that moment a woman 
came in. She was a native, a woman of somewhat com- 
manding presence, stout without being cmphlen^ dark, 
for the natives grow darker with age, widi very grey 
hair. She wore a black Mother Hubbard, and its thin- 
ness showed her heavy breasts. The moment had come. 

She made an observation to Neilson about some 
household matter and he answered. He wondered i£ 
his voice sounded as unnatural to her as it did to him- 
self. She gave the man who uis sitting in die chur 
by the window an iodififerent glance, and went out of 
the room. The nu>mimt had come and gone. 

Neilson for a moment could not spt^ He was 
strangdy' shaken. Thm he said: 

*Td be very glad if you’d slay and have a bit of 
dinner widi me. Pot lut^” 
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“I don’t think I will,” said Red. "I must go aftet 
this fellow Gay. Pll give him his stuff and then I’ll 
get away. 1 want to be back in A{ua to-mom>w.” 

“I’ll send a boy along with you to show you the way.” 

“That’U be fine.” j 

Red heaved himsdf out of his chair, while tlw Swede 
called one of the boys who worked on the pb^ation. 
He told him whete die skipper wanted to go, ipd the 
boy stepped along the bridge. R^ prepared to follow 
him. 

“Don’t fall in,” said Neilson. 

“Not on your life.” 

NdUson watched him make his way across and when 
he had disappeared among the coconuts he looked still. 
Then he sank heavily in his chair. Was that the man 
who had prevented him from being happy? Was that 
the man whom Sally had loved all these years and for 
whom she had waited so desperately? It was grotesque. 
A sudden fury seized him so dutt he had an instinct to 
spring tp and smash everything around him. He had 
been cheated. They had seen each other at last and had 
not known it. He began to laugh, mirthlessly, and his 
laughter grew ttU it became hysterical. The Gods had 
played him « cruel trick. And he tvas old now. 

At last S^y came in to tell him dinner vm ready. 
He sat down in front of her and tried to He won- 

dered’ tvhat she would «iy if he told her now that the 
fat old man sitting in the chair vras the lover whom 
she remembered still with the passionate abandonment 



of her youth. Years ago, when he hated her because she 
made him so unhappy, he woul^fhave be«i glad to tell 
her. He wanted to hurt her then as she hurt him, 
because his hatred only'love. But now he did not 
care. He shrugged his shoulders lisdessly^ 

“What did that man want?’* she asked presently. 

He did not answer at once. She was old too, a fet 
old native woman. He wondered why he had ever 
loved her so madly. He had laid at her feet all the 
treasures of his soul, and she had cared nothing for 
them. Waste, what waste! And now, when he looked 
at her, he felt only contempt. His patience was at last 
exhausted. He answered her question. 

“He’s the captain of a schooner. He’s come from 
Apia.” 

“Yes.” 

“He brought me news from home. My eldest 
brother is very ill and I must go back.” 

“Will you be gone long?” 

He shrugged his shoulders.' 
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When I was inttoduixd to Lawson by Chaplin, the 
ownet of tHie Hotel Mettopole at Apia, I paid no 
patdculat attention to him. We were sitting in the 
lounge over an early cocktsdl and I was listening with 
amusement to the gossip of the island. 

Chaplin entertained me. He was by profession a 
minmg engineer and perhaps it was characteristic of 
him that he had settled in a place where his professional 
attainments were of no possible value. It was, how* 
ever, generally reported that he was an extremely clever 
mining engineer. He was a small man, neither fat nor 
thin, with black hair, scanty on the crown, turning 
grey, and a small, untidy moustache; his face, partly 
from the sun and partly from liquor, was very red. He 
was but a %utehead, for the hotel, but a frame building 
of two storeys though so grandly named, was man- 
aged by his yiife, a tall, gaunt Australian of five-and- 
forty, with an imposing presence ar^ a dete^ned air. 
The litde man, excitable and ofttm tipsy, was terrified of 
her, and die stranger soon heard of domestic quarrels 
in whidi she used htt fist and her foot in order to keep 
him in subjeedem. She had bran known after a night 

1)8 
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of drunkenness to confine him for twenty-four hours 
to his own room, and then he could be seen, afraid to 
leave his prison, talking somewhat pathetically from 
his verandah to pec^le in the street below. « 

He was a character, and his reminiscences of a varied 
life, whether true or not, made him worth listening to, 
so that when Lawson strolled in I was inclined to resent 
the interruption. Although not midday, it was clear 
that he had had enough to drink, and it was without 
enthusiasm that 1 yielded to his persistence and accepted 
his offer of another cocktail. I knew already that 
Qiaplin’s head was weak. The next round which in 
common politeness I should be forced to order would 
be enough to make him lively, and then Mrs. Qiaplin 
would give me black looks. 

Nor was there anything attractive in Lawson’s 
appearance. He was a little thin man, with a long, 
sallow face and a narrow, weak chin, a prominent nose, 
large and bony, and great shaggy black eyebrows. 
They gave him a peculiar look. His eyes, very large 
and very dark, were magnificent. He was jolly, but his 
jollity did not seem to me sincere; it was on the sui&ce, 
a mask which he wore to deceive the wmrld, and I 
suspected that it concealed a mean natore. He was 
plainly anxious to be thought a “good sport” and he 
was hail-fcUow-weH-metj but,, I do not know why, I 
felt diat he was cunning and shifty. He taUaed a great 
deal in a raucous voice, and he and Chaplin cs^ped 
oat another's stories of beanos which had become 
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legendary, stories of “wet” nights at the English Qub, 
of shooting ezpediticMis where an incredible amount of 
whisky had been ctmsumed, and of jaunts to Sydney 
of.«vduch their pride was that they ^uld remember 
nothing from the time th^ landed till the tim^ they 
sailed. A pair drunken swiiw. But even iii their 
intoxicatiQn, for by now after four cocktails «ach, 
neither was sober, there was a gmt difference between 
Gbaplin, rough and vulgar, and Lawson: Lawson might 
be drunk, but he was certainly a. gentleman. 

At last he got out of his chair, a little unsteadily. 

“Well, I’ll be getting along home,” he said. “See 
you before dinner.” 

“Missus all right?” said Chaplin. 

“Yes.” 

He went out. There was a peculiar note in the mono- 
syllable of his answer which made me look up. 

“Good chap,” said Chaplin flatly, as Lawson went 
out of the door into foe sunshine. “One of the best. 
Pity he drinks.” 

This foom Chaplin was an observation not without 
humour. 

“And when he’s druhk he wants to fight people.” 

“Is he <^eo drunk?” 

“Dttddmok,Aioe orfoard.,,awe4 If. the 
island dome it, and Ethd.” ■ 

“Who’s Efod?’.’ 

“Efoel’s his wifo. Maided a half-caste. OldBrewdd’s 
daughter. Tdok her away from here. Only thing to 



do. But she couldn’t stand it, and now they'xe back 
again. He’ll hang himself one of these days, if he don’t 
ddnk himself to death befote. Gooddu^. Nas^when 
he’s drunk.” , 

Qiaplin belched loudly. 

“I’ll go and put my head under the shou^ I oughtn’t 
to have had that last cocktail. It’s alu^ys the last one 
that does you in.” 

He looked uncertainly at the staircase as be made up 
his mind to go to the cubby hole in which was die 
shower, and then with unnatural seriousness got up. 

“Pay you to culdintte Lawson,” he said. “A wdl- 
readchap. You’d he surprised when he’s sober. Clever 
too. Worth talking to.” 

Chaplin had told me the whole story in these few 
speeches. 

When 1 came in towards evening from a tide along 
the seashore Lawson was again in the hotel, He was 
heavily sunk in one of the cane chairs in the lounge 
and he looked at me with glassy eyes. It was plain that 
he had been drinking ail the aftomoon. He was torpid, 
and the look on his fi^e was sullen and vindictive. His 
glance rested on me fiat a moment, but I could see that 
he did not recognise me. Two or three other men were 
sitting there, shaking dice, and they no notice of 
him. His condition Was bvidoitly too usual to attract 
attention. I sat down and begtm to play. 

“You’re a damned sodabte said Lawson 
suddenfy. 
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He got out of his chait and waddled with bent knees 
towards the door. I do not know whether the spectacle 
was mote ridiculous than revolting. When he had gone 
one of the men sniggered. ^ 

“Lawson’s fidriy soused to-day,” he said, j 
“If I coul^’t carry my liquor better than thaY’ said 
another, “I’d climb on the waggon and stay thete.” 

Who would have thought that this wretched bbject 
was in his way a romantic figum or that his life had in 
it those elements of pity and terror which the theories 
tells us are necessary to achieve the effxt of tragedy? 

I did not see him again for two or three days. 

I was sitting one evening on the first floor of the hotel 
on a verandah that overlooked the street when Lawson 
came up and sank into a chair beside me. He was quite 
sober. He made a casual remark and then, when I had 
rallied somewhat indifferently, added with a laugh 
which had in it an apologetic tone: 

“I was devilish soused the other day.’* 

I did not answer. There was really nothing to say. 
1 pulled away at my pipe in the vain hope of keying 
the mosquitoes away, and looked at the natives going 
home fitom their work. They walked with long steps, 
slowly, with care and dignity, and the soft patter of 
their naked feet iyas strange to hear. Thei^dark hair, 
curling or straight, was often wlute with lime, and then 
they had a look etctraorditiary distmcdon. They were 
tall and findy 1»^^ Then a gang of Solomon Islanders, 
indentured labourers, passed by, singing; they were 
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shorter and slighter than the Samoans, coal black, with 
great heads of fimy hair dyed red. Now and then a 
white man drove past in his buggy or rode into the 
hotel yard. In' the lagoon two or three schooners 
reflected their grace in the tranquil water, 

“I don’t know what there is to do in a place like this 
except to get soused,” said l^wson at last. 

“Don’t you like Samoa?” I asked casually, for some- 
thing to say. 

“It’s pretty, isn’t it?” 

The word he those seemed so inadequate to 
describe the unimaginable beauty of the island, that 
I smiled, and smiling I turned to look at him. 1 was 
startled by the espression in diose fine sombre* eyes of 
his, an e:q>ression of intolerable anguish; they betrayed 
a tragic depth of emotion of whith I should never have 
thought him capable. But the expression passed away 
and he smiled. His smile was simple and a little naive. 
It changed his £acc so that I wavered in my flrst feeling 
of aversion from him. 

“I was all over the place when 1 first came out,” 
he said. 

He was silent fox a moment. 

“I went away for good about three years ago, but 
I came back.” He hesitated. “My wife wsmted to come 
back. She was bom here, you know.” 

“Oh,yM.” . ^ 

He was silent again, and then haxarded a remade 
about Robert Louis Stevenson. He as^ed tne if I had 
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been iip to VaiUma. Fot some reason he wsa maltifig 
an cGTort to be agreeable to me. He began to talk of 
Stevenson’s books, 'and presently the conversation 
ddfbed to London. 

*‘I suppose Covent Garden’s still going string,” he 
said. “1 think 1 miss the opera as much as ^ything 
here. Have you seen Tristan and Isoldei** \ 

He asked me the question as though the answiM were 
really important to him, and when 1 said, a little casually 
I daresay, that I had, he seemed pleased. He began to 
speak of Wagner, not as a musician, but as the plain 
man who reixived from him an emotional satishiction 
that he could not analyse. 

“I suppose Bayreuth was the place to go really,” he 
said. **1 never had the money, worse luck. But of course 
one nught do worse dian Covent Garden, all the lights 
and the womm dressed up to die nines, and the music. 
The first act of the WaVM's all right, isn’t it? And the 
end of Tristan. Goll 3 rl” 

His eyes were flashing now and his face was lit up 
to diat he hardly seemed the same man. There was a 
flush m his sallow, thin cheeks, and 1 forgot that his 
voice vnu harsh and unpleasant. There was even a 
cemutt chirm about hhn. 

Gemge, I’d like to be in London ,|p-night. Do 
you know the Fall Mall restaurant? 1 used to go there 
a lot. Piccadilly Circus with the shops all lit up, and 
the crowd. 1 dunk it’s stunning to stand there and 
watch the bo^ and taxis streaming along as though 
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they’d never stop. And I like ihe Strand too. What 
ate those lines about God and Qtaring Cross?” 

I was taken aback. 

“Thompson’s, d’you mean?” I asked. 

I quoted them. 

“And when so sad, thou const not sadder^ 

Ciy, and upon tby so sore loss 
Shall shim the traffic of Jacob's ladder 
Pitched between hbaven and Charing Cross.** 

He gave a hunt sigh. 

“I’ve read The Hound of Heaven. It’s a bit of all tight.” 

“It’s generally thought so,” I murmured. 

“You don’t meet anybody here who’s read anything. 
They think it’s s^mtuik.” ^ 

There was a wistful look on his face, and I mought 
I divined the feeling that made him come to me. I 
was a link with the world he regretted and a life that 
he would know no more. Because not so very long 
before I had been in the London ^diich he loved, he 
looked upon me with awe and envy. He had w>t spoken 
for five minutes perhaps when he broke out with words 
that startled me by thdr intendty. 

‘Tm fisd up,” he said. *Tm fed up.” 

“Then why don’t you dew out?” I asked. 

His face grew suUea.; 

*'My lungs are a bit didgr. I oouldn^t stand an 
Engli^ winter now.” 
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At that moment anodiet man joined os on the 
verandah and Lawson sank into a moody silence. 

"It's about time for a drain/’ said the new-comer. 
“Who’ll have a drop of Scotch with me? Lawson?” 

Lawson seemed to arise from a distant woirld. He 
got up. ■ \ 

“Let’s go down to the bar,” he said. 

When he left me I renuuned with a more kindly feel- 
ing towards him than I should have espected. He 
puzzled and interested me. And a few days later I met 
his wifs. I knew they had been married for five or six 
years, and I was surprised to see that she was still 
extremely young. When he married her she could not 
have been mote than sixteen. She was adorably pretty. 
She was no darker than a Spaniard, small and very 
beautify made, with tiny hands and feet, and a slight, 
lithe figure. Her features were lovely; but I think what 
struck me most was the delicacy of her appearance; the 
half-caste as a rule have a certain coarseness, they seem 
a little roughly formed, but she had an exquisite dainti- 
ness which took yottt breath away. There was some- 
thing extremely civilised about her, so that it surprised 
you to see her in those surroundings, and you thought 
of those fiunous beauties who had set all the world 
talking at the Court of the Enperor hkpoleon HI. 
Though she wore but a muslin £mck and a straw hat 
she wore them witii an el^^oce that suggested the 
woman Of fiudiiosu . She must have been ravishing uhen 
Lawson first SAW her. ^ 
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He had but lately come out from England to manage 
the local branch of an English bank, and, reaching 
Samoa at the beginning of the dry season, he had taken 
a room at the hotel He quidcly made die acquaintance 
of all and sunc^. The life of the island is pleasant 
and easy. He enjoyed the long idle talks in the lounge 
of the hotel and the gay evenings at the English Qub 
when a group of fellows would play pool. He liked 
Apia straggling along the edge of the lagoon, widi its 
stores and bungalows, and its native village. Then 
there were week-ends when he would ride over to the 
house of one planter or another and spend a couple 
of nights on the hills. He had never before known 
freedom or leisure. And he was intoxicated by the 
sunshine. When he rode through the bush his head 
reeled a little at the beauty that surroimded him. The 
country was indescribably fertile. In parts the forest 
was still virgin, a tangle of strange trees, luxuriant 
undergrowth, and vine; it gave an impression that was 
mysterious and troubling. 

But the spot diat entranced him was a pool a nuk 
or two away from Apia to which in fhe ev^ngs he 
often went to bathe. There was a little river that bubbled 
over the rocks in a swife stream, a^d Aen, after form- 
ing the deep pool, ran on, shallow and crystalline, past 
a ford made by great stones where the natives came 
sometimes to bathe or to wash theur dothes. The coco- 
nut trees, with their fdvdous el^ance, pew thickly 
oa <be I«nk.. aU cM whh ttaOing pluffl. md they 
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were reflected in the green water. It was just such a 
scene as you might see in Devonshire among the hills, 
and yet with a di^Eermce, fixe it had a tropical richness, 
a passion, a scented langmir which seemed to .melt the 
heart. The water was finssh, but not cpld; add it was 
delicious after the heat of ihe day. To ba^e there 
refreshed not only the body but the soul. \ 

At the hour when Lawson went, there watt not a 
soul and he lingered for a long time, now floating idly 
in the water, now drying himself in die evening sun, 
enjoying the solitude and the friendly silence. He 
did not regret London then, nor the life that he had 
abandoned, for life as it was seemed complete and 
exquisite. 

It was here that he first saw Ethel. 

Occupied till late by letters which had to be finished 
for the monthly sailing of the boat next day, he rode 
down one evening to the pool when the light was 
almost fitiling. He tied up his horse and sauntered to 
the bank. A girl was sitting there. She glanced round 
as he came and noiselessly slid into the water. She 
vanished like a naiad startled by the approach of a 
mortal. He was suqmsed and amused. He wondered 
where ^e had hicilen hetsdf. He swam downstream 
and presently saw bet sitting on a rocki!* She looked 
at him with unamous '^y^. He called out a greeting 
in Samoan. ' 

••Tale/a** 

She answered him, sudctenly smiling, and then let 
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hets^ into the watet again. She swam easily and her 
hait spread out behind her. He watdbed hoc cross the 
pool and climb out on the bank, like aU the natives 
she bathed in a Mother Hubbard, and the water had 
made it ding to her slight body. She wrong our her 
hair, and as she stood there, unconcerned, she look«l 
more than ever like a wild creature of the water or the 
woods. He saw now that she was half-caste. He swam 
towards her and, getting out, addressed her in English. 

“You’re having a hte swim,” 

She shook back her hair and then let it spread over 
her shoulders in luxuriant curls. 

.'A.' 

“I like it when I’m alone,” she said. 

“So do I.” 

She laughed with the childlike frankness of the 
native. She slipped a dry Mother Hubbard over her 
head and, letting down the wet one, stepped out of it. 
She wrung it out and was ready to go. She paused a 
moment irresolutely and then sauntered off. The night 
fell suddenly. 

Lawson went Ixick to the hotel and, describing her to 
the men who were in the lounge shaking dme fot drinks, 
soon discovered who she uns. Her lather was a. Nor- 
wegian called Brevald who was often to be seen in the 
bar of the Hotel Mett(»K}le drjnking rum and water. 
He was a little old man, knodld and gn^ed like an 
ancient tree, who had cpthe out to the islands forty 
years before as mate of a vessel, been 

a blacksmith, a trader, a pliiiiter, and at dnielitne fiufly 
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weU'-to-do; but, ruined by die great hurricane of the 
ninedes, he had now nothing to live on but a small 
plantation of OKonut trees. He had had four native 
wives and, as he told you with a cracked chuckle, more 
children than he could count. But some had idled and 
some had gone oirt into the world, so that pow the 
only one left at home was Ethel. ’ 

“She’s a peach,” said Neilson, the siqietcargo of the 
Moana. “I’ve given her the glad eye once or twice, but 
I guess there’s nothing doing.” 

“Old Brevald’s not that sort of a fool, sonny,” put 
in another, a man called Miller. “He wants a son-in- 
law who’s prepared to keep him in comfort for the rest 
of his life.” 

It was distasteful to Lawson that they should speak 
of the girl in that fashion. He made a remark about 
the departing mail and so distracted their attention. 
But next evening he went again to the pool. Ethel was 
there; and the mystery of the stinset, the deep silence 
of the water, the lithe grace of the coconut trees, added 
to her beauty, ^ving it a profundity, a magic, which 
stirred the heart to unknown emotions. For some 
reascm that time he had the whim not to speak to her. 
She took no notice of him. She did not even glance 
in his dkection. She swton about the green pool. She 
dived, ^ tested on thjlNMnk, as though she were qmte 
alone: he had a queer feeling that he was invisible. 
Scraps pc^etcy, half fetgotten, floated across his 
memory, and vague recollections of the Greece he had 



negligently studied in his school days. When she had 
changed her wet clothes for dry ones and sauntered 
away he found a scarlet hibiscus where she had been. 
It was a flower that she had worn in her hair when she 
came to bathe and, having taken it out on getting into 
the water, had forgotten or not cared to put in again. 
He took it in his hands and looked at it with a singular 
emotion. He had an mstinct to keep it, but his senti- 
mentality irritated him, and he flung it away. It gave 
him quite a little pang to see it float down the 
stream. 

He wondered what strangeness it was in her nature 
that urged her to go down to this hidden pool when 
there was no likelihood that anyone should be there. 
The natives of the islands ate devoted to the water. 
They bathe, somewhere or other, every day, once 
always, and often twice; but they bathe in bands, lat^h- 
in^ and joyous, a whole flunily together; and you often 
saw a group of girls, dappled by the sun shining through 
the trees, with the ht^-castes among them, splashing 
about the shallows of tlw stream. It looked as though 
there were in this pool some secret whidi attracted 
Ethel against her will. 

Now the night had fidlen, mysterious and silent, and 
he let himself down in the%«ter softly, in ordet to 
make no sound, and swam laz^j^ the warm dliicness. 
The water seemed fragrant still from her slender body. 
He rode back to the town tmder the starry sky. He 
felt at peace with the world. 
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Now he went every ereniog to the pool and every 
evening he saw Ethd. Presently he overcame her 
timidity. She became playful and friendly. They sat 
together on the todcs above the pool, where ^ water 
ran feat, and they lay side by side oi^ the l|dge that 
overlooked it, watching the gathedng dusk develop it 
with mystery. It was inevitable that their meetings 
should become known — ^in the South Seas everyone 
seems to know everyone’s business — and he was sub- 
jected to much rude chaff by the men at the hotel. He 
smiled and let them 'talk. . It was not even worth while 
to deny their coarse suggestions. His feelings were 
absolutely pure. He loved Ethel as a poet might love 
the moon. He thought of her not as a woman hut as 
something not of this earth. She was the spirit of 
the pool. 

One day at ffte hotel, passing through the bar, he 
saw that old Btevald, as ever in his shabby blue over- 
alls, was standin| there. Because he was Ethel’s fether 
he had a desire to speak to him, so he went in, nodded 
and, (Mdering his own drink, msually turned and in- 
vited the; old man to have cme with him. They chatted 
for a minutes of local affairs, and Lawson was 
uneasify consdous that the Norwegian was scrutinising 
him with sly Uue eyes. ws manner was'hbt agreeable. 
It was Sjmophandc, aJryet behind the ctinging air of 
an old man who had been worsted in his struggle with 
fate was a shadow of (dd truculence. Lawson remem- 
mered thilt he hod odce been captain of a schooner 
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engaged in the slave trade, a bkckbirdet they call it 
in the Pacific, and he had a large hernia in the chest 
which was the result of a wound received in a scrap 
with Solomon Islanders. The bell rang for lunchetm. 

“Well, I must be off,” said Lawson. , 

“Why don’t you come along to my place one time?” 
said Brevald, in his wheezy voice. “It’s not very grsuid, 
but you’ll be welcome. You know Ethel.” 

“I’ll come with pleasure.” 

“Sunday afternoon’s the best time.” , 

Btevald’s bungalow, shabby and bedraggled, stood 
among the coconut trees of the plantation, a little away 
from the main road that »n up to Vailima. Immediately 
around it grew huge plantains. With their tattered 
leaves they had the tragic beauty of a lovely woman in 
rags. Everything was slovenly and neglected. Little 
black pigs, thin and high-backed, rooted about, and 
chickens clucked noisily as they picked at the refuse 
scattered here and there. Three or four natives were 
lounging about the verandah. When* Lawson asked for 
Brevald the old man’s cracked voice called out to him, 
and he found him in foe sittmg-room smokutg an old 
briar pipe. 

“Sit down and make yofursdf at home,” he said 
“Ethel’s just titivating.” ; 

She came in. 'She wore a Mouse and skitt\and her 
hair was done in the European foshicm. Although foe 
had not foe wild, timid of foe down 

every evening to foe pool, she swmed now more usual 
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and consequently mote approachable. She shook hands 
with Lawson. It was the first timehe had touched her hand. 

“I hope you’ll have a cup of tea with us,” she said. 

He knew she had been at a mission school,, and he 
^was amused, and at the same time touched,! by the 
company manners she was putting on for his ^enefit. 
Tea was already set out on the table and in a minhte old 
Brevald’s fourth wife brought in the tea-pot. She was a 
handsome native, no longer very yotmg, and she spoke 
bqt a few words of EngUsh. She smUed and smiled. 
Tea was rather a solemn mesd, witii a great deal of 
bread and butter and a variety of very sweet cakes, and 
the conversation was formal. Then a wrinkled old 
woman came in softly. 

“That’s Ethel’s granny,” said old Brevald, noisily 
spitting on the floor. 

She sat on the edge of a chair, uncomfortably, so 
that you saw it was unusual for her and she would have 
been more at ease on the ground, and remained silently 
stating at Lawson with fired, shining eyes. In the 
kitchen bdxind the bungalow someone began to play 
the cot^turtina and two or three voices were raised in a 
hymn. But they sang for the pleasure of the sounds 
rather than £rom piety. 

When Lawson walked back to the betel he was 
strangely htq^. He was touched % the higgledy- 
piggledy way in whidh those pec^le lived; and in the 
smiling got^-natute of Brevald, in the little 
Norwegian’s fiuitastic career, and in the shining 
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m3rsterious eyes of the old grandmother, he found 
something unusual and fascinating. It was a more 
natural life than any he had known, it was neater to the 
fdendly, fertile earth; dvilisation re|>elled him at that 
moment, and by mete contact with these cteatutes of a 
mote primitive nature he felt a greater ficeedom. 

He saw himself rid of the hotel which already was 
beginning to irk him, settled in a little bungalow of his 
own, trim and white, in front of the sea so that he had 
before his eyes always rite muldcotiured variety of the 
lagoon. He loved the beautihil island. London and 
England meant noriiing to him any mote, he was 
content to spend the test of his days in that forgotten 
spot, rich in the best of the world’s goods, love and 
happiness. He made up his mind that whatever the 
obstacles nothing should prevent him &om marrying 
Ethel. 

But'there were no obstacles. He was always welomie 
at the Brevalds’ house. The old man was ingrariating 
and Mrs. Brevald smUed without ceasing. He had brief 
glimpses of natives who seemed somdiow to bdong to 
the establishment, and once he found a tall youth in a 
lopa-lamt his body tattooed, his hair uhite with lime, 
sit^g with Brevald, and was told he was Mrs. 
Bzevald’s brother’s son; but for the most part they kept 
out of his way. Ethd was ddighthd with lum. The 
light in her eyes when she saw him filled him with 
ecstasy. She was diatmmg smd Qaltre> He listened 
entaptuted when she told hitu of the miml^ scimol at 
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which she was educated, and of the sisters. He went 
with her to the cinema which was given once a fortnight 
and danced with her at the dance which followed it. 
They came frt»n all parts of the island for this, since 
gaieties ate few in Upolu; uid you saw thera all the 
society of the place, (he white ladies keeping a good deal 
to themselves, the half-okstes very elegant in .American 
clothes, the natives, strings of dark girls in> white 
Mother Hubbards and young nwn in unaccustomed 
ducks and white ^imes. It was all very smart and gay. 
Ethel was pleased to show her friends the white admirer 
who did not leave her side. The rumour was soon 
spread that he meant to marry her and her friends 
looked at her with envy. It was a great thing for a half- 
caste to get a white man to marry her, even thh less 
tegular relation was better than nothing, but one could 
never tell what it would lead to; and Lawson’s position 
as manager of the bank made him one of the catches of 
the island. If he had not been so absorbed in Ethel he 
would have noticed that many eyes were fixed on him 
curicmsly, and he would have seen the glances of the 
white ladies and noticed how diey put their heads 
together and gossiped. 

Afterwatds, whoi die men who lived at the hotel 
wete having a whisky bcfeire turning in. Nelson burst 
out with: V, 

^‘Say, they aay Lawson’s going to marry that girl.” 

“He’s a damned fixd then,” said Miller. 

Miller was aGerman-Ametican who had changed his 
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name from Muller, a big man, &t and bald-headed, with 
a round, clean-shaven &oe. He wore large gold- 
rimmed spectacles, whidt gave him a benign look, and 
his ducks were almys clean and white. He was a heavy 
drinker, invariably ready to stay up all night with the 
“bo3rs,” but he never got drunk; he was jolly and 
affiible, but very shrewd. Nothing interfered with his 
business; he r^resented a firm in San Frandsco, 
jobbers of the goods sold in the islands, calico, 
machinery and what not; and his good-fellowship was 
part of his stock-in-trade. 

“He don’t know what he’s up against,” said Nelson. 
“Someone ought to put him wise.” 

“If you’ll take my advice you won’t interfere in what 
don’t concern you,” said Miller. “When a man’s made 
up his mind to make a fool of himself, there’s nothing 
like letting him.” 

“I’m all for having a good time with the girls out 
here, but when it comes to marrying them — this child 
ain’t taking any. I’ll tell the world.” 

Chaplin was there, and now he had his say. 

“I’ve seen a lot of feltews do it, and it’s no g(X)d.” 

“You ought to have a tdk with him, ChSpHn,” said 
Nelson. “You know him better than anyone else does.” 

“My advice to Chaplin is to leave it alone,” said 
Millet. 

Even in those days X^wson was nbt pt^Milftr and 
really no one took enosg^ imemM in him to bothoc. 
Mrs. Chaplin talked it ova With two or thtee o£ the 
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white ladies, but they contented themselves with saying 
that it was a pity; and when he told her definitely that he 
was going to be martied it seemed too late to do 
anything. 

For a year Lawson was happy. He took a bupgalow 
at the point of the bay round which Apia is builti on the 
borders of a native village. It nestled charmingly |mong 
the coconut trees and fiiced the passionate blue bf the 
Pacific. Ethel was lovely as she went about the little 
house, lithe and graceful like some young animal of the 
woods, and she was gay. They laughed a great deal. 
They talked nonsense. Sometimes one or two of the 
men at the hotel would come over and spend the 
evening, and often on a Sunday they would go for a day 
to some planter who had married a native; now and 
then one or other of the half-caste traders who had a 
store in Apia would give a patty and they went to it. 
The half-castes treated Lawson quite differently now. 
His marriage had made him erne of themselves and they 
called him Bertie. They put their arms duough his and 
smacked him on the back. He liked to see Ethel at these 
gatherings. Her eyes shone and die laughed. It did him 
good to see her radiant hairiness. Sometimes Ethel’s 
relations would come to the bungalow, old Brevald of 
course, and her mother, but cousins too, vague native 
women in Mother Hubbards and men and boys in Imm- 
hms^ with that hair dyed red and their bodies elabor- 
ately tattoed. He would find them sitting there when he 
got back &om die bank. He laughed indulgently. 
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“Don’t let them eat us out of hearth and home,” he 
said. 

“They’re my own 5unily. I can’t help doing some- 
thing for them when they ask me.” 

He knew that 'vidien a white man marries a native or a 
half-caste he must expect her relations to look upon him 
as a gold mine. He took Ethel’s fiice in his hands and 
kissed her red lips. Perhaps he could not expect her to 
tmderstand that ihe salary which had amply sufficed £ot a 
bachelor must be managed with some cate when lit had 
to support a wife and a house. Then Ethel was delivered 
of a son. 

It was when Lawson first held the child in his arms 
that a sudden pang shot through his heart. He had not 
ei^ected it to be so dark. Afier all it had but a fourth 
part of native blood, and there was no reason really 
why it should not look just like an English baby; but, 
huddled together in his arms, sallow, its head covered 
already with black hair, with huge black eyes, it might 
have been a native child. Since his marriage he had 
been ignored by the white ladies of the colony. When 
he came across men in whose houses he had been 
accustomed to diae as a bachelor, they were a little self- 
conscious with him; and they sought to covet their 
embarrassment by an caKaggerated cordiality. 

“Mrs. Lawson wel^’ they woiild say, “You’re a 
lucky fdtow. Damned pretty gkL” 

But if th^ were with: t^eir wives and ixKt him and 
Ethel they would feel it awkward when thehr wives gave 
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Etbei a patronising nod. Lawson had laughed. 

“The7*te as dull as ditchwater, the whole gang of 
them,” he said. ^It*s not going to disturb my night’s 
rest if they don’t ask me to their dirty parties.” 

But now it irked him a litde. j' 

J 

The little dark baby screwed up its face. Thatyashii 
son. He thought of the half-caste children in\Apia. 
Ihey had an unhealthy look, sallow and pale, and they 
were odiously precocious. He had seen them cm the 
boat fating to school in New Zealand, and a school had 
to be chosen which took children with nadve blood in 
them; they were huddled together, brazen and yet 
timid, with traits which set them apart strangely from 
white people. They spoke the native language among 
themselves. And when they grew up the men accepted 
smaller salaries because of their native blood;' girls 
might marry a white man, but boys had no chance; they 
must marry a half-caste like themselves or a native. 
Lawson made up his mind passionately that he would 
take his son away from the humiliation of such a life. 
At whatever cost he must get back to Europe. And 
when he went in to see Ethel, fitail and lovely in her bed, 
surrounded by native women, his determination was 
strengthened. H he took her away among his own 
people she vi^ttld belong more completely to him. He 
loved her so passldnat^y, he wanted her to be one soul 
and one bodj with him; and !)« vm conscious that here, 
with those decjp xxxM attad&g her to the native life, 
she would always Imi^ something from him. 



He went to work quietly, urged by an obscure 
instinct of secrecy, and wrote to a cousin who was 
partner in a shipping firm in Abexdeoo, saying that his 
health (on account of whidi like so many mote he had 
come out to the islands) was so taadx better, there 
deemed no reason why he should not return to Europe. 
He asked him to use what influence he could to get him a 
job, no matter how poorly paid, on Deeside, where the 
climate was particularly suitable to such as sunned from 
diseases of the lungs. It takes five or six weeks for 
letters to get from Aberdeen to Samoa, and several had 
to be exchanged. He had plenty of time to prepare 
Ethel. She was as delighted as a chUd. He was amused 
to see how she boasted to her friends that she was 
gomg to England; it was a step up for her; she would be 
quite English thetq and she was exdted at the interest 
the approaching departure gave her. When at length a 
cable came offering him a post in a bank in Kincardine* 
shire she was beside herself with joy. 

When, their long journey over, they were setded in 
the little Scots to^ with its granite houses Lawson 
realised how much it meant to him to live tmce more 
among his own people. He looked back on the three 
years he had spent in Apia as exile, and returned to the 
life that seemed foe only normal one with a sigh of 
relief. It vm good to play golf once more, and to fifo — 
to fiish prq[>erly, that was poor fun in foe Pacific when 
you just threw in your line .and pulled out one ifig' 
sluggish fish after anofoet fccMs foe crowded sea— and 
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it was good to see a paper every day with that day’s 
news, and to meet men and women of your own sort, 
people you could talk to; and it was good to eat meat 
that was not frozen and to drink milk that wks not 
canned. They were thrown upon their own resources 
much mote than in the Pacific, and he was glad ^ have 
Ethel exclusively to himself. After two y<^ of 
marriage he loved her more devotedly than ever, he 
could hardly bear her out of his sight, and the need in 
him grew urgent for a more intimate communion 
between them. But it was strange that after the first 
excitement of arrival she seemed to take less interest in 
the new life than he had expected. She did not accustom 
herself to her surrotmdings. She was a little lethargic. 
As the ^e autumn darkened into winter she complained 
of the cold. She lay half die morning in bed and the rest 
of the day on a sofis, reading novels sometimes, but more 
oftim doing nothing. She looked pinched. 

*‘Never mind, darling,” he said. “You’ll get used to it 
very soon. And wait till the sumn^ comes. It can be 
almost as hot as in Apia.” 

He felt better and stronger than he had done for 
years. 

The carelessness with which riw managed her house 
had nptmaNieted in Samoa, but h^ it was^t of place. 
When vnfom came he did not t^ant the place to look 
untidy; and, laughing, chaffing Ethel a little, he set about 
putting things in order. Ethel watched him indolently. 
She sp^ long hours playing with her son. She talked 
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to him in the baby language of her own country. To 
distract her, Lawson bestirred himself to make friends 
among the neighbours, and now and then they went to 
little parties where the ladies sang drawing-room ballads 
and the men beamed in siiem good nature. Ethel was 
shy. She seemed to sit apart. Sometimes Lawson, seized 
with a sudden anxiety, would ask her if she was happy. 

“Yes, I’m qiute happy,” she answered. 

But her eyes were veiled by some thought he could 
not guess. She seemed to withdraw into herself so that 
he was conscious that he knew no more of her than 
when he had first seen her bathing in the pooL He had 
an uneasy feeling that she was concealing something 
from him, and because he adored her it tortured him. 

“You don’t regret Apia, do you?” he asked her once. 

“Oh no — I think it’s very nice here.” , * 

An obscure misgiving drove him to make disparaging 
remarks about the island and the people there, ilbe 
smiled and did not answer. Very rarely she received a 
bundle of letters from Samoa and then she went about 
for a day or two with a set, pale fiw*. 

“Nothing would induce me evat to go back there,” 
he said once. “It’s no place for a white man.” 

But he grew conscipus that sometimes, whoi he was 
away, Ethel cried. In Apia, she had been talkative, 
chatting volubly about ^ the Uttie detail^ of tiheir 
common lifij, the gossip of the place; but now she 
gradually became sdpi^ and, though be ifleteased his 
efforts to amuse her, she remained fistiei^ It somaed to 
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him dut her recollections of the old life were dntwing 
het away fcom hiin, and he was madly jealous of the 
island and of the sea, of Btevald, and all the datk- 
skinned people whom he temombeted now with hotror. 
When she spoke of Samoa he was bitter and ^atuical. 
One evening late in the spring when the birch tri^ were 
bursting iuto leaf, coming home from a round m golf, 
he found her not as usual lying on the sofa, bul!\at the 
window, standing. She had evidently been waiting for 
his return. She addressed him the moment he came into 
therocun. To his amazement she spoke in Samoan. 

*T can’t stand it. I can’t live here any mote. 1 hate it. 
I hate it.” 

“For God’s sake speak in a civilised language,” he 
said irritably. 

She went .’Sq) to him and clasped her arms around his 
body awkwardly, with a gestum tiut had in it something 
balbatic. 

“ILefs go away from here. Lm’s go back to Samoa. 
If you make me stay here I shall die. I want to go 
home.” 

Hdc passion l»okf ;suddeoly and she burst into tears. 
His angOT vanished and he drew het down on his knees. 
He esplained to her that it was impossible for him to 
throw up his job, which after ail.meant 1^ bread and 
butter. place in .Apia was long since filled. He had 
nothing to go back to there. He tried to put it to het 
reasonably, the iobcaiveniences. of fife there, the 
humiliation to which they must be exposed, and the 
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bitterness it must cause their Son. , 

if 

“Scotland’s wonderful for education and that sort of 
thing. Schools ate good and cheap, and he can go to the 
Univcfsity at Aberdeen. I’ll make a teal Scot of him.” 

They had called him Andrew. Lawson wanted him 
to become a doctor. He would marry a white woman. 

“I’m not ashamed of being half native,” Ethel said 
sullenly. 

“Of course not, darling. There’s nothing to be 
ashamed of.” 

With her soft cheek against his he felt incredibly weak. 

“You ^n’t know hqjv much I love you,” he said. 
“I’d give anything in the world to be able to tell you 
what I’ve got in my heart.” 

He sought her lips. 

The summer came. The highland valley was green 
and fragrant, and the hiUs were gay with the heather. 
One sunny day followed another in that sheltered spot, 
and the shade of the bitch trees was grateful after the 
glare of the Blgh road. Ethel spoke no more of Samoa 
and Lawson grew less nervous. He thought thM she 
was resigned to her stutCKundings, and he felt that his 
love for her was $0 pasiuonate that it could leave no 
room in her heart for any longing. One day the local 
doctor stopped him in the street. 

“1 say, Lawson, your zhissus ought to be careful how 
she badres in out highhuad steeams. It’s nbt iike the 
Pacific, you know.” . * • 

Lawson was surprised, and had not the pr«ence 
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of mind to conce^the fact. 

“I didn’t know she was bathing.” 

The doctor laughed. 

“A good many people have seen her. It mahes them 
talk a bit, you know, beoiuse it seems a rumiplace to 
choose, the pool up above the bridge, and bating isn’t 
allowed there, but there’s no harm in that. 1 don’t 
know how she can stand the water.” \ 

Lawson knew the pool the doctor spoke Gif', and 
suddenly it occurred to him that in a way it was just like 
that pool at Upolu where Ethel had been in the habit of 
bathing every evening. A clear highland s];ream ran 
down a sinuous course, rocky, splashing gaily, and then 
formed a deep, smooth pool, with a little sandy beach. 
Trees overshadowed it thickly, not coconut trees, but 
beeches, and the sun played fitfully through the leaves 
on the sparkling water. It gave him a shock. With his 
imagination he saw Ethel go there every day and 
undress on the bank and slip into the water, cold, colder 
than that of the pool she loved at hoihe, and for a 
moment regain the feeling the past. He saw her once 
more as the strange, wild spirit of the stream, and it 
seemed no him &ntastically that the running water called 
her. That afternoon he wo^ almig to the rivet. He 
made his way cautiously among the trees aod the grassy 
path deadened the sound of Ids so^s. Presently he came 
to a spot fiom which he could see the pool. Ethel was 
sitting on die bank, looking down at the water. She sat 
quite still. It seemed tu though the water drew her 
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irresistibly. He wondered what ^ strange thoughts 
wandered through her head. At last she got up, and for 
a minute or two she was hidden from his gaze^ then he 
saw her again, wearing a Mother Hubbard, and with her 
little bate feet she stqpped delicately^ over the mossy 
bank. She came to the tratet’s edge, and softly, without 
a splash, let herself down. She swam about quiedy, and 
there was something not quite of a human being in the 
way she swam. He did not know why it affected him so 
queerly. He waited dll she clambered out. She stood 
for a moment with the wet folds of her dress clinging to 
her body, so that its shape was outlined, and then, 
passing her hands sbwly over her breasts, gave a little 
sigh of deUght. Then she disappeared. Lawson turned 
a\ray and walked back to the village. He had a bitter 
pain in his heart, for he knew that she was sdll a stranger 
to him and his hungry love was destined ever to remain 
unsatisfied. 

He did not make any mention of what he had seen. 
He ignored the inddent completely, but he looked at 
her curiously, trying to divine what was in her mind. 
He redoubled the tenderness with which he used her. 
He sought to make her fi>rget the deep longing of her 
soul by the passion of his love. 

Then one day, when he came home, he was astonidted 
to find her not in the house. 

' “Where’s Mrs, Lawson?” he asked the maid. . 

“She went into Aberdeen, dr, with the baby,” the 
maid^ answered, a little surprised at the question. 
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“She md she would not be back till the last ttain.” 

“Oh. aU right.” 

He vend that Ethel had said nothing to him 
about the expirsion, but ho Vas not disturbed, since of 
late she had beeonin now and again to Aberdeen, and he 
was glad that she should look at the shops and perhaps 
visit a dnema. He went to meet the last train, b^t when 
she did not come he grew suddenly frightened. He 
went up to the bedroom and saw at once that he^ toilet 
things were no longer in their place. He opened the 
wardrobe and the drawers. They were half empty. 
She had bolted. 

He was seized with a passion of anger. It was too late 
that night to telephone to Aberdeen and make enquiries, 
but he knew already all that his enquiries might have 
taught him. With fiendish cunning she had chosen a 
time when they were making up their periodical 
accounts at the bank and there was no chance that he 
could follow her. He was imprisoned by his work. He 
took iq} a paper and saw that there was a boat sailing for 
Australia next morning. She must be now well on the 
way to London. He could not prevent the sobs that 
were tirpiiig painfully &om him. 

‘Tve done everything in the worid for her,” he cried, 
“and she had the heart to treat me like this..«How cruel, 
how monsttou^ cruel 1” 

Afim; two days of misety he received a letter from hti|. 
It was wtitteii ih her schcN>l-gitl hand. She had always 
written with dlffiailty; 
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Dear Bertie: 

I aMft stemi it anymore. I'm ffing bark bom. Good- 
bye. 

Ethel. 

She did not say a single word of i:^;tet. She did not 
even ask him to come too. Lawson was prostrated. He 
found out where the ship made its first stop and, 
though he knew very well she would not come, sent a 
cable beseeching her to return. He waited with pitiful 
anxiety. He wanted her to send him just one word of 
love; she did not even answer. He passed throv(gh one 
violent phase after another. At one moment he told 
himself that he was well rid of her, and at the next that 
he would fqrce her to return by withholding money. 
He was lonely and wretched. He wanted his boy and he 
wanted her. He knew that, whatever he pretended to 
himself, there was only one thing to do and that was to 
follow her. He could never live without her now. Ail 
his plans for the future were like a house of cards and he 
scattered them with angry impatience. He did not care 
whether he threw away his chances for the future, for 
nodiing in the world mattered but that he should get 
Ethel back again. As soon as he could he went into 
Aberdeen and told the manage of his bank that he 
meant to leave at oi^. The tnanager imonsttated. 
the short notice was ineonvenknt. Ixvmm would not 
listen to reason. He was denmnined to be ficee before 
the pext boat sailed; and it was not until he was on 
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board of her, having sold everything he possessed, that 
in some measure he regained his calm. Till then to 
those who had come in con^ct with him he seemed 
hardly sane. His last action m'England was to enable to 
Ethel at Apia that he was joining her. 

He sent another cable &om Sydney, and whereat last 
with the dawn his boat crossed the bar at Apia ibd he 
saw once more the white houses straggling along the 
bay he felt an immense relief. The doctor came on 
board and the agent. They were both old acquaintances 
and he felt kindly towards their femiliar feces. He had a 
drink or two with them for old times’ sake, and also 
because he was desperately nervous. He was not sure if 
Ethel would be glad to see him. When he got into the 
laundi aqd approached the wharf he scann^ anxiously 
the little crowd that waited. She was not there and his 
heart sank, but then he saw Btevald, m his old blue 
clothes, and his heart warmed towards him. 

**Where’8 Ethel?” he said^ as he jumped on shore. 

“She’s down at the bungalow. She’s living with us.” 

Lawson was dismayed, but he put on a jovial air. 

“WeD, have you got room for me? I daresay it’ll take 
a week tMT two to Bx ourselves up.” 

“Oh, yes, I guess we can xnake room for you.” 

After passing through the custxun-house they went to 
the hotel and there Lawson was greeted by several of his 
old fdends. There Were a good many rounds of drinks 
before it seemed possible to get away and when they did 
go out at last to Bietrald’s house they were both rather 



gay. He clasped Ethel in his arms. He had forgotten all 
his bitter thoughts in the joy of bdiolding her once 
more. His mother-in-law was pleased to see him, and so 
was tihe old, wrinkled belSame, her mother; natives and 
half-castes came in, and they all sat round, beaming on 
him. Brevald had a bottle of whisky and everyone who 
came was given a nip. Lawson sat with his little dark- 
skinned boy on bis knees, they had taken his English 
clodies off him and he was stark, with Ethel by his side 
in a Mother Hubbard. He felt like a rettiming prodigal. 
In the afternoon he went down to the hotel again and 
when he got back he was more than gay, he was drunk. 
Ethel and her mother knew that white men got drunk 
now and then, it was what you expected of them, and 
they laughed good-naturedly as they helped him to bed. 

But in a day or two he set about looking for a job. 
He knew that he could not hope for such a position as 
that which he had thrown away to go to England; but 
with his training he could not fail to be' useful to one of 
the trading firms, and perhaps in the end he would not 
lose by the change. f 

‘‘After all, you can’t make money in a bank,” be said. 
‘‘Trade’s the thing.” 

He had hc^s that Iw would soon make hunsdf so 
indispensable that he wotdd get smneone to take him 
into partnership, utd there WM no reason why in a fow 
years he should not be a rich man. 

‘‘As soon as I’m fixed up we^ll find ourselves a shack,” 
hetoldBfoeL “We can’t |0 on living here.” 
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Brevald’s bungalow was so small that they were all 
piled on one another, and there was no dbance of ever 
being alone. There was neit]rer{>eace nor privacy. 

“Well, there’s no hurry. We shall be all right here till 
we find just what we want.” | 

It took him a week to get settled and then he ^ntered 
the firm of a num called Bain. But when he ta^ed to 
Ethel about moving she said she wanted to stay yhere 
she was till her baby was bom, for she was expecting 
another child. Lawson tried to argue with her. 

“If yon don’t like it,” she said, “go and live at the 
hotel.” 

He grew suddenly pale. 

“Ethel, how can you suggest thatl” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“What’s the good of having a house of our own when 
we can live here.” 

He yielded. 

When Lawson, after his work, went back to the 
bungalow he found it crowded with natives. They lay 
about fflipking, sleeping., drinking kopoi and they 
tallred incesMntly. The place was gmbby and untidy. 
His child crawled about, playing with native children, 
and it heard nothing ^koi but Samoan. He fell into 
the habit c£droppu3g into the totel on his way home to 
have a £ew oockhdls, fc^ he cmly fiu:e tire evening 

and the crowd of fiatoily narives when he was fortified 
with liquor. And all the tisre, though he loved her nretre 
passionately than ever, he ^t that Ethel wi» slii^ing 
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away from him. When the baby was bom he suggested 
that they should get into a house of their own, but Ethel 
refused. Her stay in Scotland seemed to have thrown 
her back on her own people, now that she was once 
more among them, with a passiotmte aest, and she 
turned to her native ways with abandon. Lawson 
began to drink mote. Every Saturday night he went to 
the English Qub and got bUnd drunk. 

He had the peculiarity that as he grew drunk he grew 
quarrelsome and once he had a violent dispute with 
Bain, his employer. Bain dismissed him, and he had to 
look out for another job. He was idle for two or three 
weeks and during these, sooner than sit in the bungalow, 
he lounged about in the hotel or at the English Qub, and 
drank. It was more out of pity than anything else that 
Miller, the German-American, took him into his office; 
but he was a business man, and though Lawson’s 
financial skill made him v^uable, the circumstances were 
such that he could hardly refuse a smaller salary than he 
had had before, and Miller did not hesitate to offer it to 
him. Ethel and BreVald blamed him for taking it, since 
Pedersen, the half-caste, ofiered him mom. But he 
resented bitterly ihe thought of l»ing under the orders 
of a half-caste. When Ethel na^;ed him he burst out 
furiously; 

*T11 see myself dead before I work for a nigger.” 

“You may have to,” she said. 

And in six months he foutsd iuofielf’fbtced to this final 
humiliation. The passion for liquor had been gaining on 
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him, he was often heavy widi drink, and he did his work 
badly. Miller warned him once or twice and Lawson 
was not th.e man to accept remonstrance easily. One 
day in the midst of an altercation he put on his .hat and 
walked out. But by now his r^utation was well known 
and he could find no one to engage him. For a '^hile he 
idled, and then he had an attack of delirium inmens. 
When he recovered, shameful and weak, he comd no 
longer resist the constant pressure and he weW to 
Pedersen and asked him for a job. Pedersen was glad to 
have a white man in his store and Lawson’s skill at 
figures made him useful. 

From that time his degeneration was rapid. The white 
people gave him tiie cold shoulder. They were only 
prevented from cutting him completely by disdainful 
pity and by a certain dread of his uigry violence when 
he was drunk. He became ottremely susceptible and 
was always on the lookout for a&ont. 

He lived entirely among the natives and half-castes, 
but he had no longer the prestige of the white man. 
They fisltliis loathing for them and they tesented his 
attitude of supetiotity. He was one of themselves now 
and they did not see why he should put on airs. Btevald, 
who had been ingtatiatmg and obsequious, now treated 
him with contenipc. £lhd had made a bad bargain. 
'There woe disgiaoeful scenes iod once or twice the two 
men came to Idows. When there was a quatxd Ethtd 
took the part dFher fondly. They found he. was better 
drunk than soi)a;, for when he vm drunk he would 
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lie on the bed or on the floor, sleeping heavily. 

Then he became aware that something was being 
hidden from him. 

When he got back to the bungalow for the wretched, 
half native supper which was his evdung meal, often 
Ethel was not in. If he asked where she was Brevald 
told him she had gone to spend the evening with one or 
other of her friends. Once he followed bet to the house 
Brevald had mentioned and found she was not there. 
On her return he asked her where she had been and she 
told him her father had madeamistake; shebadbeento so- 
and-so’s. But he knew that she was l3nng. She was in her 
best clothes; her eyes were shining, and she looked 
lovely. 

“Don’t try any monkey tricks on me, my girl,” he 
said, “or I’ll break every bone in your body,” 

“You drunken beast,” she ssud, scornfully. 

He fluicied that Mrs. Brevald and the old grand- 
modier looked at him maliciously and he ascribed 
Brevald’s good-humour with him, so unustm those days, 
to his satisfaction at having something up his sleeve 
against his son-in-law. And then, his suspicions 
aroused, he imagined that the white men gave him 
curious glances. When he came into die lounge of the 
hotel die sudden siknce whidi fell tpon the company 
convinced him that he had been die subject of the 
conversadon. Something wu^going on an^Leveryone 
knew it but; himself. He was seized widi fkdous 
Jealousy. He believed that Ethel was carrying on with 
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one of the white men, and he looked at one after liie 
other with scrutinising eyes; but there was nothing to 
give him even a him. He was helpless. Because he 
could find no cme on whom definitely to fiix his sus- 
picions, he went about like a raving maniac, looking for 
someone on whom to vent his wrath. Qiancd caused 
him ii^ the end to hit tq)on the man who of all\others 
least deserved to suffer firom his violence. Ond after- 
noon, when he was sitting in the hotel by hiWelf, 
moodily, Chaplin came in and sat down beside him. 
Perhaps Chaplin was the only man on the island who 
had any sympathy for him. They ordered drinks and 
chatted a few minutes about the races that were shortly 
to be run. Then Chaplin said: 

“I guess we shall all have to fork out money for new 
dresses.” 

Lawson sniggered. Since Mrs. Chaplin held the purse- 
strings if she wanted a new frock for the occasion she 
would certainly not ask her husband for the money. 

“How is your missus?” asked Chaplin, desiring to be 
firiendly. 

“What the hdl’s that got to do widi you?” said 
Lawson, knitting his dark brows. 

“1 was only taking a civil question.” 

‘*Well, keep your dvil questions to youwelf.” 

Chaplin was not a patient ias^ his long residence in 
the tropl^ thn whidqr hotde, and his domestic aifidrs 
had given him a temper baldly more untbc control than 
Lawson’s. 
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“Look here, my boy, when you’re in my hotel you 
behave like a gentleman or you’ll find yourself in the 
street before you can say ;^fe.“ 

Lawson’s lowering grew dark and red. 

“Let me just tell yon once for all and you can pass it 
on to the others,’* he said, panting with rage. “If any of 
you fellows cotne messic^ round with my wife he’d 
better look out.” 

“Who do you think wants to mess around with your 
wife?” 

“I’m not such a fodi as you think. I cap. see a stone 
wall in front of me as well as most men, and^^I warn you 
straight, that’s ail. Fm not going to put up with any 
hanky-panky, not on your life,” 

“Look here, you’d better clou; out of here, and come 
back when you’re sober.” 

“I shall clear out when 1 choose and not « minole 
before,” said Lawson. 

It was an unfortunate beast, for Qbaplia in foe course 
of his e:q}erience as a hotel-keeper aocpiired a 
peculiar skill in dealing with j^ndemen tfooise n>om he 
preferred to their cotB^tany, and foe wc^ds were hardly 
out of Lawson’s mouth btfore he found himself caught 
by foe collar and arm and husded not without force 
into the street. He stumbled do:sfo foe steps into the 
bUnding glare of foe sum . , 

It was in consequence dus that had his first 
violent scene. with £thd. Smamog with humiliation 
and unwilling to go back to foe hotd, he went home 
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tlut afternoon earlier dian usual. He found Ethel 
dressing to go out. As a rule she lay about in a Mother 
Hubbard, bwefi^, with a in ber dark hair; but 
now, in white silk stockings atid high-heeled shoes, she 
was doing up a plok muslin diets which was the newest 
sheha%, 

“You’re making yourself very smart,” hip said. 
“Whftce are you going?" 

‘Tm going to the Crossleys.’^* 

“I’ll come with you,” 

“Why?**^ asked coolly. 

“I don’t ;want you to gad about by yourself all the 
time.” 

••You’n,not.stad.” 

*1 dtm’t care a damn about that. You’re not going 
without me.” 

“You’d better lie down till Fm ready.” 

She thought he was drunk and if he once settled him- 
self on the bed would quickly drop off to sleep. He sat 
down on a. <|j|pdr and bcgtm to Smoke a dgarette. She 
watdted him With increasing irritation. When she was 
ready he got up. It htqqiened by an unusual chance diat 
there was no oiM in the bungalow. Brevald was working 
on the plantation and his wife had gone into Apia. 
Ethel &eed him. j' 

“I’m notgcdpg with you. You’re dtunC” 

“That’s a He. .YotFte not gcdng without me.’* 

She shmgged.hei: shoulders and tried to pass him, 
but he caught her by fhe arm and held her. 
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“Let me go, you devil,” she said, breaking into 
Samoan. 

“Why do you want to go without m^ I&ven’t I told 
you Fm not going to put up with any monkey tricks?” 

She clenched her fist and hit ium in the fiuxv He lost 
all control of himself. All his love^ all h| | ^h atted. 
weUed up in him and to u^b^ide himself 

“FU teach you,” he^fliouted. “Fll teath you.” 

He seized a riding-whip which happened to to under 
his hand, and struck tor with it She seteanwd, and the 
scream maddened him so that he went on^ttrfidng her, 
again and again. Her shrieks tang thiou^ the bunga- 
low and he cursed her as to hit. Ihen he flung her on 
the bed. Shelaythme sobbing with pain and terror. He 
threw the whip away from him and rushed out of the 
room. Ethel heard him go and she stopped crjdng. She 
looked round cautiously, then she raised hetstflf. She 
was sore, but she had nM beat badly hurtv and she 
looked at her dress to see if it was damagto- Tto dative 
women are not unused to What had done did 
not outrage her. When she looked at herself in 

and arranged her hair, ^hufleg. , Ihece was 

a strange look in them. Perhaps then she was neater 
loving him than she had ever been befixe. 

But Lawson, driven fmth bUndly, stnmbled thriMigh 
the plantation and suddenhr exhausted, weak as a duid, 
Hung himself on the grotmd at tto ^ 
was miserable and ashamed. He thought Ethel, and 
in the yielding tenderness of his kve all his bones 
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seemed to grow soft within him. He thought of the 
past, and of his hopes, and he was aghast at what he had 
d(me. lit wasied hot mote than ever. He wanted to 
take her in his arnui. He must go to her at once. He got 
up. He Was so weak dwt he staggered as he iralked. 
He wc^into the house and she was sitting m their 
ctampefhedrocMn in fctmt df beat .looking-glass. \ 

“Oh, Ethd, forgive me. Tm w awfully ^hamed of 
myself. I didn’t Imow what I wal doing.” \ 

He fdl cm ids knees hefoje her and timidly stroked the 
skirt cd' her dress. 

“1 can't hear to think of what 1 did. It’s awful. 1 
think 1 was mad. There’s no cme in the world I love as I 
love you. I’d do anything to save you &om pam and 
I’ve hurt you. 1 can never forgive myself, but for God’s 
sake say you forgive me.” 

He heard her shrieks still. It was unendurable. She 
boked at him silently. He tried to take her hands and 
the tears stteanaed from his ey<». In his humiUatbn he 
hid his &ce in her lap and his &ail body shook with sobs. 
An espm8sion cS ntter contempt came over her &ce. 
She had the native woman’s disdain of a man who 
abasedIhkiasdfhefom aWtmm. Aweakcreaturel And 
for a moment she had been on the pomt of thinkmg 
there was something in hhn. He grovelled at her feet 
likea cnc.. She gavv hima Ihtibjstomfui kidL 
“Geto«lv**dbeMid. "I hate you.” 

He tried to hold hei; tet die pushed him aside. ^ 
stood up. She began to take off her dress. She kicked 



off bet shoes and slid the stockings off het then she 

slipped on het oki Mother Hubbaid. 

“Where ate you going?** 

“What’s that got to do iwiffi y(^ Firi going down to 
thepooL” 

“Let me conae too,” 1» said. 

He asked as though he wem a child. 

“Can’t you even leave me diat?” 

He hid his £sce in his hands, crying suserahly, while 
she, her eyes hard and oald, ^jCK^ped past him and went 
out. 

From that tune she entirely despised him; and though, 
herded together in the small bungalow, Lawson imd 
Ethel with her two children, Btevald, his wife and her 
mother, and the vague relations and hangets-on who 
were always in and abotrt, they had to live cheek by jowl, 
Lawson ceasing to be cSmj accounk was hardly noticed. 
He left in the nmming after break&st, and eaum back 
only to have supper. Hegavei^ the struggle; and when 
for want of money he could not go to the Oub 

he spent the evening playing he^ with old Btevald and 
the natives. Except vHjen he was drunk he was cowed 
and Ustless. Ethel txetted lum lUce a dog. She sub- 
mitted at times to his fits of wild passion, and she was 
frightened by the gnsts of hatred whh whidi they were 
followed: but when, afitstwaids, he was ciio^^ and 
lachrymose she had sudi si contempt fi» him that she 
could have spat in his fitoe. Sometimes was violent, 
but now she was printed fiur him, and when he hit her 
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she kicked sad scratched and bit. they had hotxible 
battles in ^hkh he had not al^)rays die best of it. Vety 
soon it vm ail over Apia that they got on badly. 

Thete was litde ^yn^pathy iawson, and at the hotel 
th. g<^ .u<^ Tm d»t ^ 9imld did dot kick 


“Btevald’s a ptetty ugly costmnef,*’ sdd one of the 
men. *1. shouldn't be sotpdsed if he put a buU)^ into 
Lawson’s catcass one of these days.” \ 

Ethel stiU went in the tfenings to bathe in the silent 
pool. It seemed tx> have an attcaction for het that was 
not’^te human, just that atttaction you might imagine 
that a mermaid who had won a soul would have for the 
cool salt waves of the sea; and scanedmes Lawson yirent 
also. 1 do not know what ur^d him to go, for Ethel 
was obviously imtatsd by his presence; perhaps it was 
because in th^ spot he helped to regain the clean rapture 
which had. filled his heart wben first he saw her; perhaps 
only, wit^ the nnuiness of thp^i^ho love them that love 
them not, fcotn the &dmg that bis obstinacy could force 
loVe, One dayhetixoUeddowndi^widiafedingthat 
was rate with him now. He fidt suddenly at peace with 
the wndd. Ihe evening was drawing in and db.e dusk 
seemed to'chng to the leaves of the coconut trees like a 
little thiabbad. . A fidot bteeze stirred thenyioiselessly. 
A crescent ixkoonhnng just ovixdieir tops. Hemadehls 
way tothebtuik. He saw ^&hd in the water floating on 
her back. Her ^bak streamed out all round her, and she 
was holding in her hand a large hibiscus. He stopped 
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a moment to admire bai she like Ophelia. 

“HuUoa, Ethel," he cried joyfiiUy. 

She made a suddim movement and dropped the red 
flower. It floated idly away. She swam a stroke or two 
till she knew there v^s ground within her dqpth and 
then stood up. /f ; ) ■ 

“Go away," she said, “Go away." 

■'He laughed. 

“Don’t be selfish. Ihere’s plenty of room for both of 
us.” 

“Why can’t you leave me alone? I want to be by 
myself.” ' 

“Hang it all, 1 wattt to bathe," he answered, good* 
htunouredly. 

“Go down to the Mdge. I don’t want you here." 

“I’m sorry for that,” he said, smiling stilL , 

He was not in the least angry, and he hardly itoriced 
that she was in a pasrion. Hebtgan tota^ off Hs coat. 

“Go away,” she shri^ted. “I wotjft have yph here. 
Can't you even leave me this? Go away.” 

‘TDon't be silly, darling.” 

She bent down and pidmd up a dutp stone and flung 
it quickly at him. He had no rime to dudt. Ithithimon 
the temple. With a cry he pot his hand to his head and 
when he took it away k was wet wirii blood. Ethel 
stood still, panting with rage. He turned very pale, and 
withom a word, taking coa^ went away. Ethel 
let herself fall back into the water and'thie stream carried 
her alowly dai|m to the ford, . . 
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The stone had made a jagged ivound and for some 
days Lawson went ahont with a Ixuidaged head. He had 
invented a likdy to acconnt for the accident when 
the follottrs at t||^ tdnh sslfod him ahont it, but he had no 
occasion to it. hlo one zefotted to the matter. He 
saw them diatt sorn^doas glantxs at his head, bW not a 
word was said. The silence could only mean d^t they 
knewhow he came by his wound. He was certain now 
that Ethel had a lover, and th^ all knew who i^ was. 
But there wt» not the smalmt indication to gmde him. 
He never saw Ethd with anyonq no one showed a wish 
to be with her, or treated him in a manner that seemed 
strange. Wild rage seized him, and having no one to 
vent it on he drank more and more heavily. A [little 
while before 1 came to the island he had had another 
attack of ddtritm tnutens, 

1 met Ethel at the house of a man called Caster, who 
Uved two or three miles from A|»a with a nadve wife. 1 
had been playing tennis wifo him and when we were 
dred he suggested a cup of tea. We went into the house 
and in the unddy Uving-room found Ethel dbatdng 
with Caster. 

“Holloa, Ethd,” he said, '*1 didn’t know you were 
here.” 

I could not help looking at bee with curiosity. I tried 
to see what there was in.her fo have excited in Lawson 
such a devastating p^on. But who can e:q>lain these 
things? It was true diat die was lovely; she reminded 
one of the ted hibiscus, the common flower of the 
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hedgerow in Samoa, with its grao! and its languor and 
its passion; btit what surprised-me most, taking into 
consideration the story I knew etw tiroa a good deal of, 
was her freshness and simplicity. She was «id a 
little shy. There was nothing coaiae or ^d about her; 
she had not the exubetance common to the half-caste; 
and it was almost impossible to bellepe dial^e could be 
the virago that the hocdble scenes between husband and 
wife, which were now common kno^edge, indicamd. 
In her pretty junk 6»ck and high-hecled shoes she 
looked quite European. You could hardly have guessed 
at that dark background of native life in which she felt 
herself so much mote at home. I did not imagine that 
she was at all intelligent, and I should oat have been 
surprised if a man, after living with her for some time, 
had found the passion which had drawn him to her sink 
into boredom. It st^gested itself to me that in her 
elusiveness, like a thought that presents itself to con- 
sciousness and vanishes before it ca^be captured by 
words, lay her peculiar charm; but pahaps was 
merely fancy, and if 1 had known nmlung almut her I 
should have seen in her onfy a pr^ Ultklif^-rcasce like 
another. 

She talked to me of the various things wluch diey talk 
of to the stranger in Samoa, of die journey, axid whether 
I had slid down the wamr rock at Bi^aseea, and if 1 
meant to stay in a native village. She. talked to me of 
Scotland, and perhaps I noticed in hear a tendency to 
enkrge on the son^tuousness of her establishment 
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th6te. She asked me naively if I knew Mrs, This and 
Mrs. Thai, with whom she had been acquainted when 
she lived in tias nattfc, *' 

Then MUler, the Gettoim-American, came in. He 
shook lumds aU round very cordially and sat |down, 
asking in his loud, cheerful voice for a whisky an^ soda. 
He was very fitt and he sweated profusely. He tobk off 
his gold-rimmed spectacles and wiped them; you saw 
then daat his little eyes, benevolent bdiind the large 
round glares, were shtesird asbd cunning; the party had 
been somewhat dull till he came, but he was a good 
story-teller and a jovial fellow. Soon he had the two 
women, Ediel and'my friend’s wife, laughing delightedly 
at Ms sdlies. He had a reputation on the island of a lady’s 
man, utd you could see how this &t, gross fellow, old 
and ug^, had yet the possibility of &scination. His 
humoui: ivas on a level with the understanding of Ms 
company, an a6Mr of vitality and assurance, and Ms 
Western acemt gave a peculiar point to what he said. 
At lasthe turned to me; 

if we 'smO: to back for dinner we’d better 
be getting. FU udee you along in my machine if you 
like.” 

I than^d Mm and got up. He shook hands with the 
others, wem out of the nxmi, massive and strong in Ms 
walk, and dUbed into, his car.^ 

“Pretty Utiie thM^ Lawson’s wife,” I said, as we 
drove along, i 

“Too bad the way he treats her. Knocks her about 
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Gets my dander up when 1 heat of a man hitting a 
woman/’ 

We went on a little. Then he said; 

“He was a darned fool to maricy her. 1 said ao at the 
time. If he hadn’t, he’d have had tihe wh^ haad over 
her. He’s yallcr, that’s what he i);,yallcr.” , 

The year was drawing to its end and the time ap- 
proached when I was to leave Samoa. My btMt was 
scheduled to sail for Sydney on the fisuxih of January. 
Christmas Day had beto celebrated at the hotel with 
suitable ceremonies, bid: it was lcx>ked upon as no more 
than a rehearsal for New Year, and the inen who were 
accustomed tc^ foregather in the louQge detennined on 
New Year’s Eve to make a night of it. There was an 
uproarious dinner, after which the party sauntered down 
to the English Chib, a simple litde frame houst^ to play 
pool There was a gtait deal of talldng, lai^hing and 
betting, but some very poor play, e»:^ bn the part of 
Miller, who had dtimk as much as any of 'dKm, all hr 
yoimg^ than he, but had kept unimpaired thh keenness 
of his eye and the soreness cxThis hand. He podseted the 
young men’s money with hooiiour and mhanlQr. Miet 
an hour of this 1 grew died and went out. Icrossedthe 
road and came on to the beach. Three coccmut trees 
grew there, Uke three mocm maidens waiting fix their 
lovers to tide out of the Sea, and I sat at the fcxM of one 
of them, watching the kgoon and the tdghtly as- 
semblage of the stars. 

I do not know where Lawson had been during the 
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evening, but between ten and eleven he came along to 
the club. He shambled down the dusty, empty toad, 
feeling dull , and bom4> eod wHben he reached the club, 
before golbg into the bSlk^toom, went into the bar to 
have a dthdc hy Umadlf. He had a shyness nowiabout 
joining theecHenpany bfxyhite men when there were a lot 
of them together and needed a staff dose of whisljy to 
give him confidence. He was standing with the gla^ in 
his hand t^ben Idiller came in to him. He was in'' his 
shirt sleeves an<i still held Ms cue. He gave the bar- 
tends a glance. 

"Get out. Jack,” he said. 

The bar-tends, a native in a wMte jfcket and a red 
laea-lava, without a word slid out of the small room. < 

"Look her^' Pve been wanting to have a few words 
with youj, Lawson,” said the big American. 

“WeU, that’s one of the few things you can have free, 
gratis, and lot nothing <m tMs damned island.” 

Millet fiild his gold ^lectades more firmly on his 
nose and hdd Lawson with his cold determined eyes. 

"See hcto* young fdHow, 1 understand you’ve been 
knodong Mrs. Lawscm about ag^. I’m not going to 
stand fot that. If you don’t stop it right now I’ll break 
every bcxie of yom dirty little body.” 

Then Lawson knew what he had been trying to find 
out so long. 14 was Millec. TltoJ^pearance of the man, 
fat, bald-beaded, with hls round bate fwx and doable 
dun and the . gcdd spectachs, his age, Ms benign, 
shrewd look, Uhe that of a renegade priest, and the 
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ifhooght of Ethel, so slim and virginal, filled him with a 
sudden horror. Whatever his faults Lawson was no 
coward, and without a word he hit out, ^ violently at 
Millet. Miller quickly vmded the blow with the hand 
that held the cue, and then yi^th a great swing of his 
right arm brought hk fist dfown on Lawson’s eat. 
Lawson was four laches shorter th a n the American and 
he was slightly built, frail and wesJrened not only by 
illness and the enervating tropics, but by drink. He fell 
like a log and lay half dazed at the foot of the bar. 
Miller took off his spectacles and wiped them with his 
handkerchief. 

“I guess you know what to expect now. You’ve had 
your warning and you’d better take it,” 

He took up his cue and went back into the billiard> 
room. There was so much noise there that no one knew 
what had happened. Lawson picked himself up. He 
put his hand to his ear, which was singing still. Then he 
slunk out of the club. 

I saw a man cross the road, a patch of white against 
the darkness of the nighty but did not know who it was. 
He came dovm to the beach, passed me sitting at the foot 
of the tree, and looks^ down. X saw then that it waa 
Lawson, but sipoe he was dothtios dtunk, did not 
speak. He went on, vnffiihd irresohttdy two or thme 
stcp9i and tamed back. He came Yq> to me and bending 
down stared in my fiux.^ 

*T thought it was 3p}ii,” he raid. ' 

He sat down and took out his pipe. 
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“It was hot and noisy in ibc club,” I volunteeied. 

“Why are you sitting here?” 

**I was ^bout for the midnight mass at the 

Cathedral.” 

“If you like l*U come tidth you.” 

Lawson was quite sober. We sat for a while smoking 
in silence. Now and then in the lagoon was the spl^ of 
some big dsh, and a little way out towards the opening 
in the reef was the light of a schooner. ^ 

“You’re saiUng nest week, aren’t you?” he said. 

“Yes.” 

“It would be jolly to go home once more. But I 
could never stand it now. The cold, you know.” 

“It’s odd to think that in England now they’re 
shivering round the fire,” I said. 

There was not even a breath of wind. The balminess 
of the night was like a spell. I wore nothing but a thin 
shirt and a suit of ducks. I enjoyed the exquisite languor 
of the night, and stretched my limbs voluptuously. 

“This isn’t the sort of New Year’s Eve that persuades 
one to make good resolutions for the future,” I smiled. 

He made no answer, but I do not know what train of 
thought my casual remark had suggested in him, for 
ptesemfy he bqgan to speak. He spoke in a low voice, 
without any eapressioa, but his accents were^ucated, 
and it was k teijef to hear him afoar the twang and the 
vulgar intonations for scj^ time had wounded 
my ears. 

*Tve made an awftd hash of things. That’s obvious. 



isn’t it? I’m right down at the bottom of the pit and 
there’s no getting out feur me. *^dackastbt fit from poh to 
poh*” Ifehhimsmileashemadethequo^on. “And 
the strange thing is that I don’t see how I weht wrong.” 

I held my breath, for to me difire is hothing more awe- 
inspiring than when a man disoovers to you the naked- 
ness of his soul. Then you see that no one iSso trivial or 
debased but that in him is a spark of soinething to 
excite compassion. 

“It wouldn’t be so rotten if I could sde that it was all 
my own &ult It’s true 1 drink, but I shouldn’t have 
taken to that if things had gone differently. I wasn’t 
really fond of liquor. I suppose I ought not to have 
married Ethel. If I’d kept her it would, be all right. 
But I did love her so.” 

His voice filtered. 

“She’s not a bad lot,, you know, not rcsdly. It’s just 
rotten lude. We might have been as happy as lords. 
When she bolted I suppose 1 ought to have let het go, 
but I couldn’t do that— 1 was dead stuck on, her then; 
and there was the kid.” 

“Aite you fond of the kid?” I asked. , 

“1 was. There ate yon kodw; Buit they don’t 
mean so mudb to me now. Yms’d takedtem for natives 
anywhere. IhavetotalktotheminSatuoan.” 

“Is it too late for yon to start afeesh? Cpuldn’t you 
nuim a dadi for it and ldive 

“I haven’t the stre ng th. Fai done fot.” 

“Ate you stiff in love with ytM» 
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“Not now. Not now.*' He tq>eated the two words 
with a kind of horror in his voia. “I haven’t evat got 
that now. I’m down and oat.** 

‘Ihe belts of thjsCaihednd were rioging. 

“If yoa really iSrSot to coine to the midnight n|ass 
we’d better go along,” I said. I 

“Come on.” » 

' \ 

We got up and wallced along fhe toad. TheCathedd^, 

all white, stood fadi^ the sea not without impressiv^ 
ness, and beside it the Protestant chapels had the look of 
meedng'hotBHM. In the road were two or three cars, and 
a great number of traps, and naps were put up against 
the walls at the side. People had oune from aU parts 
of the island for the service, and through the great 
open doors we saw that the place was crowded. The 
high altar was all ablaze with %ht. There were a 
few whites and a good many half-castes, but the 
great ms^onty were mtives. Ah the men wore trousers, 
for the Church has decided that the is indecent. 

We found duizs at the back, near the open door, 
and sat dc^. Presently, following Lawson’s eyes, 
1 saw Ethel cotoe in with a of half-castes. They 
were tdi yery much dmssed up, the men in high, stiff 
collars and duhy boots, tJ^ women in large, gt^ hats. 
Ethd nodded^and smiled to her friends as 8l;||| passed 
the aisle. The service began. 

When it yipa over Lawson and I stood on one side 
for a while to watch the crowd stream out, then he held 
out his hand. 
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“Good night,” he said. “I hope jrou’U have a 
pleasant journey home.” 

"Oh, but I shall see you bcfote I go.” 

He sniggered. 

“The question is if you’ll see me didink or sober,” 

He turned and left me. I had a recollecticm of ftiose 
very large black eyes, shining vnldly under the shaggy 
brows. I paused itrescdutely. I did not feel sleepy 
and I thought I would at all events go along to the 
club for an hour before tutning in. Whep I got there 
I found the billiard-room entity, but half a dozen men 
were sitting round a table in die lounge, playing poker. 
Miller looked up as I came in. * 

“Sit down and take a hand,” he said. 

“M tight.” 

I bought some chips and be^tn to play. Of course 
it is the most fascinating game in the world and my hour 
lengthened out to two^ and then to three. The native 
bar-tender, cheery and wide-awake notwithstanding 
the time, was at our elbow to su|^ly us with drinks and 
from somewhere or other he produced a ham and a loaf 
of bread. We played on. Most fbe patty had drunk 
mote than was good for them and the play was high and 
reddess. Ipkyed modestiy, ^titis»;wishtetc>winnot 
anxious to lose, but I watched Miller wro a fescinated 
interest. He drank glass for glass with the rest of the 
company, but remained cool and fevel-headed. His pile 
of chips increased m size and he had a neat little paper 
in front of him on which he had marked various sums 
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lent to players in distress. He beamed amiably at the 
young n^ whose mcmey he mris taking. He kept up 
interminably his stream of jest and anecdote, but he 
never missed a he. never let an expression of the 
Bice pass him, iu last the dawn crept into the windciws, 
gently, with a sort of deprecating shyness, as thoug^ it 
had no business there, and then it was day. i 

“Well,” said Miller, "I reckon we’ve seen the did 
year out in style. Now let’s have a round of jackpots 
and me fo| my mosquito net. I’m fifty, remember, I 
can’t k<^ these late hours.” 

The morning was beautifiii and fresh when we stood 
on tie verandah, and the lagoon was like a sheet of 
multicoloured glass. Someone su^ested a dip before 
going to bed, but none cared to bathe in the lagoon, 
sticky and treacherous to the feet. Miller had his 
car at the door and he ofiered to take us down to the 
pool We jumped in and drove along the deserted 
road. When we readied the pool it seemed as though 
the day had hardly risen there yet. Under the trees 
the water wu all in shadow and the night had the 
efiect of lurking still. We were in great spirits. We 
had no towdh or airy costume and in my prudence 
I wondcM^ how we tibce ^mg to dry ourselves. 
None of us lid mndi on and it did not take %long to 
snatch off our dothes. Nelson, the Utfie supercargo, 
was stripped first. 

“I’m going down to the bottom,” he. said. . 

He dived and in a mmnent anodier man dived too. 
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but shallow, aad was out of the water be&)ce him. Then 
Nelson came up and scxunbied to the side. 

“I say, get me out,” he said. 

“What’s up?” 

Something was evidently the mat^. His fiK» was 
tetiified. Two fellows gave him their hands and he 
slithered up. 

“I say, there’s a man down there.” 

“Don’t be a fool. You’re drunk.” 

“Well, if there isn’t I’m in for D. T’s. But I tell you 
there’s a man down there. It just scared me out of my 
wits.” 

MUler looked at him for a moment. The Uttle man 
was aU white. |Ie was actuailly trembling. 

“G^me on. Caster,” said Miller to the big Australian, 
“we’d better go down and see.” 

**He was standing up,” mid Nelson, “all dressed. 
1 saw him. He tried to cateh hold of me.” 

“Hold your tow,” said Miller. “Ate you 
ready?” 

They dived in. We wsdted on the bank, silent. 
It really seemed as thtxo^ they wme under water 
longer than any nten could brestthe. Then Caster 
cante up, and immediately^ after him, red in the 
&ce as though he were going to have' a fit. Miller. 
They were pulling something behind them. Anodiet 
man lun^ted in to help them, and fbe three together 
dragged theit burden to the %de. They shoved 
it tqt. Then we saw that : it was lawsoa, with 
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R great stcme tied op in his coat and bound to 
his £set. 

‘*He was set on mayng a good job of it,” said 
Miller, as he wiped the water from Hs short-sighted 
eyes. 



VI 


HONOLULU 

The wise ttavcUet txavds only in imagination. An old 
Frenchman (hse was really a Savoyard) once wrote a 
book called Vojaff autottr de ma Chmhrt, I have not 
read it and do not even know what it is about, but 
the title stimulates my fenqr. In such a journey I could 
circumnavigate the globe. An cikon by the chimney- 
piece can take me to Russia with its gr6^ fprests of 
birch and its white, domed churches. The Volga is 
wide, and at the end of a straggUng village, in the wine- 
shop, bearded men in iXHigh sheepskin otats sit drink- 
ing. I stand on the little hiH from which Napoleon first 
saw Moscow and I look upon the vastness of the dty. 
I will go down and see the pec^le whom I know more 
intimately than so many of my fiiends, Alyosha, and 
Vronsky, and a dozen mote. But my qfes fidl on a 
piece of porcelain and I smdl the accM odours of 
China, lam borne in a (hah along a narrow causeway 
between the padi fields, else 1 a tteodad 
mountain. My beatqs duit 
in the bright morning and evety now and then, distant 
and mysterkras, I hear dtet dbep iahnui of a monastery 
bell. Ih the 8tf^(%fPekmg them ha motley crowd 

'*97' . ' ' 
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and it scatters to allow passage to a string of camels, 
stef^ing delicatdy, dut bring skins and stranged rugs 
from tbe stony desms of Mongolia. In England, in 
London, tberd ate certain afternoons in winter when 
the clouds hang helTy and low and the light if so 
bleak that yoiir hc^ sinks, but then you can lookout 
of your window, and 3rou see the coconut trees crowded 
upon the beach (^a coral island. The sand is silvery a^d 
when you walk along in the sunshine it is so dazzling 
dut you can hardly bear to look at it. Overhead the 
mynah birds ate making a great to-do, and the surf 
beats ceaselessly against the reef. Those are the best 
journeys that you take at your own fireside, for then 
you lose ncme of your illusions. 

But there axe people who take salt in then; coffee. 
They say it gives it a tang, a savour, which is peculiar 
and fitscinating. In tihe same way there ate certain 
places, surxcKinded by a halo of romance, to which the 
inevitable disillusionment which you must oqietience 
on seeing them gives a singular spice. You had ez- 
pect«l something wholly beaudful and you get an 
impression which is infinitety mote complicated than 
any that besnity can g^ve you. It is like the weakness in 
the character of a great man which may make him less 
admitahfe but certainly makes him more interesting. 

NotMflg had prqiated me for Honolulu. It is so fiu: 
away ftmn Eurt^ it is reached after so long a journey 
from San PranciBOp, so strange and so charming 
associaticHis am attached to the nanus, that at first I 
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could hatdly believe my eyes. I do not know that I had 
formed in my mind any very cjtact picture of what I 
expected, but what I found caused me a great surprise. 

It is a typical western city. Shacks ai#check by jowl 
with stone mansions; dilapidated firame' houses stand 
next door to smart stores widi plate gkss windows; 
electric cars tumble noisily along the streets; and 
motors — ^Fords, Buicks, Packards — ^line the pavement. 
The shops are filled with all the necessities of American 
civilisation. Every third house is a bank and every fifth 
the agency of a steamship company. 

Along the streets crowd an unimaginable assortment 
*of people. The Americans, ignoring the dimate, wear 
black coats and high, starched cellars, straw hats, soft 
hats, and bowlers, "nte Kanakas, pale brown, with 
crisp hair, have nothing on bjut a shirt and a pair of 
trousera; but the half-breeds are very smart with Haring 
ties and patent-leather boots. The Japanese, -with their 
obsequious smile, are neat and trim in white duck, 
while dteir women walk a sn^ or turn behind them, in 
native dress, with a baby on their backs. The J(q>aoese 
children, in bright colque^ ficocks, thrir little heads 
shaven, look like quaint dc^.. ritete ate the 

Chinese. The men, fitt lfid prosperous, wcm tiieir 
American dothes odd^r, bat tb» women ate enchanting 
with their tightly-dtesfled Made hair, so neat that you 
feel it can never be disarranged, and riiey are very clean 
in their tonics and trousers, white, or powdo: blue, or 
black. Xnsriy dtere ate the FUqfinps, rite men in huge* 
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Straw hats, the women in bright yellow muslin with 
great pulled sleeves. 

It is the me^dng-place of East and West The very 
new rubs shmi^as with die immeasurably old. And if 
you have not foond the romance you expected you ^ave 
come upon sometihing singularly intriguing. All t^ese 
strange people live close to eadi other, with didet^t 
languages and di&cait thoughts; they believe 
different gods and they have different values; two 
passions done they share, love and hunger! And 
somehow as you watch them you have an impression 
of extraordinary vitality. Though the air is so soft and 
the sky so blue, you have, I know not why, a feeling of 
something hotly passi^pKiate that beats like a throbbing 
pulse throi^h the crowd. Though the nadve policeman 
at the comer, standing cm a platform, with a white club 
to diretU the traffic, gives die seme an air of respecta- 
bility, you aumot but that it is a respectability only 
of the surfece; a little below there is darkness and 
mystery. It gives you just that thrill, with a litde catch 
at the heart, that you have vdten at night in the forest the 
silence tietrhles ou a sudden with the low, insistent 
beating of a dinuu. You are aU ei^>ectant of I know not 
what. 

If I have d#dt on the lapOi^tuity tff Honolulu, it is 
because just this, to my mind, gives its point to the 
story I want to tell. It is a story of primitive supmsddon, 
and it startles me that anything of the sort should 
^survive in a civilisation which, if not very distinguished. 
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is ontainly very elabotate. 1 cannot get over the £u:t 
that sudh incredible things should happen, or at least be 
thought to happoi, dghtdn die middle, so to speak, of 
telephones, tram-cars, and daily papers. And die fidend 
vrho showed me Honolulu had the same incongruity 
which 1 felt from die beginning was its most striking 
chatacteiisdc. 

He was an American named Winter and I had brought 
a letter of introducdon to lum from an acquaintance in 
New York. He was a man between forty and fifty, with 
scanty black hair, grey at die ten^les, and a sharp- 
fintured, thin fiux. His eyes had a twinkle in them and 
his large horn spectacles gave him a demuteness which 
was not a litde diverting. He was tall rather dian 
odierwise and very spare. He was bom m Honolulu and 
his father had a large store whidh sold hosiery and all 
such goods, from tennis racquets to tarpaufins, as a man 
of fashion could require. It was a prosperous business 
and 1 could well understand die indignaton of Winter 
j)irf when Us son, refusing ito go irlto it, had armounced 
his detem^nadon to be an actor. My friend spent 
twenty years on the stage, sometimes in New York, but 
mote often on die road, for his gifts were kmall; but at 
last, being no fool, he came to the condusioa that it was 
better to sell sock-suspenders in Hmkdtilu dan to play 
small parts in Qevdand, Ohio. He left the stage and 
wmt into the business. I think after the hazardous 
existence he had lived so long, he th^oug^y enjoyed 
the luxury of driving a large cat and living in a bmudful 
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house near the golf-course, and I am quite sure, since 
he \iras a man of parts, he managed the business com- 
petently. But he could not Sibling |umself entirely to 
break his connection with the arts and since hem|ght 
no longer act ^ began to paint. He took me to, his 
studio and showed me his work. It was not at all l^d, 
but not what I should hare espected from him. ^e 
painted nothing but still life, very small picturii^s, 
perhaps eight by ten; and he painted very delicately, 
with the utmost finish. He had evidently a passion for 
detail. IBs fruit pieces reminded you of the fruit in a 
picture by Ghirlandajo. While you marvelled a little at 
his patience, you could not hd^ being impressed by his 
dexterity. I imagine that he fidled as an actor becat&e 
his effects, carefully studied, were neither bold not 
broad enough to get across the fiiotlights. 

I was entertained by the proprietary, yet ironical air 
with which he showed me tihe dty. He thought in his 
heart that there was none in ^e United States to equal 
it, but he saw q^te dearly that his Ittitude was comic. 
He drove me round ti> the various bulidings and 
swelled whh sadsfiwdon; when 1 etqitessed a proper 
adnumdon for dieix arclut^^ He showed me the 
houses of ridh men. 

“That’s the Stubl»’ house,’’ he said. “II cost a 
hundred thousand dcdlars to build. The Stubbs ate one 
of our heat famili es. Old man Stubbs came here as a 
missionary more than seventy years ago.’’ 

He hesitated a little and looked at me with 
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twinkling eyes through his big round spectacles. 

“All out best bunilies are missionary &milies/* he 
said. “You’re not very tpuch in Honolulu unless your 
father or your grandfether cemverted the heathen.” 

“Is that so?” , _ 

“Do you know your Bible?” 

“Fairly,” I answered. 

“There is a text which says; ‘The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes and the children’s teeth arc set on edge.’ I 
guess it tuns difSsrently in Honolulu. The fathers 
brought Christianity to ibe Kanaka and the children 
jumped his land.” 

“Heaven helps those who help diemselves,” I 
murmured. 

“It surely does. By the time the natives of this island 
had embraced Christianity they had nothing else they 
could afford to embrace. Ihe kings gave the mis- 
sionaries land as a mark of esteem, and the missionaries 
bought land by way of laying up treasure in heaven. 

It surely was a good investment One missionary left 
the business— I think one may call k a business without 
offence — and became a land agent, but that is an 
exception. Mostly it was’^dr sons who looked after 
the commercial side of the concern. Oh, it’s a fine 
thing to luve a &thet who came here fifty years ago to 
spread the fidth.” 

But he looked at his watch. 

iXSee, it’s stopped. That means it's time to have a 
codctail.” • 
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We sped along an excellent road, bordered widi red 
hibiscos, and came back into die town. 

“Have you been to the Union Saloon?” 

"Not yet.” 

“We’ll god?^-*’ 

I knew it was die most famous spot in Honolulu adfi I 
entered it with a lively curiosity. You get to it bjt a 
narrow passage from King Street, and in the passage are 
offices, so that diirsty souls may be supposed bound 
for one of these just as well as for die saloon. It is a 
large square room, widi three entrances, and opposite 
the bar, which runs the length of it, two comets have 
been pardtioned off into little cubicles. Legend states 
that they were built so that King Kalakaua migh/t 
drink there without being seen by his subjects, and it is 
pleasant to diink that in one or other of these he may 
have sat over his botde, a coal-black potentate, with 
Robert Louis Stevenson. There is a portrait of him, in 
oils, in a rich gold £tame; but there are also two prints 
of Queen Victoria. Oi the v^dls, besides, ate old line 
engravings of the eighteenth century, one of which, and 
heaven knows how it got thme, is ader a theatrical 
picture by De Wilde; and there are oleographs £tom the 
Christmas sa|i|ijemarts K^ii^ Grapl^ and the WusiraUd 
Latdoa. Mm M twoity years a^. Then dtere are 
adverdsements of whisky, gin, diiampagne, and beer; 
and photographs of baseball teams and of nadve 
orchestras. 

||» 

The place seated to belong not to the modem 
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hustling world that I had left in the bright street outside, 
but to one that was dying. It had the savotu of the day 
before yesterday. Dingy and dimly lit, it had a vaguely 
mysterious air and you could imagine that it would be a 
fit scene for shady transactions. It suggested a more 
lurid time, when ruthless menicarried their lives in dieir 
hands, and violent deeds diapered the monotony of 
life. 

When I went in the saloon was fiurly full. A group of 
business men stood together at the bat, discussing 
afiairs, and in a comer two Kanakas were drinking. 
Two or three men who might have been store-keepers 
were shaking dice. The rest of the company plainly 
followed the sea; they were captains of tramps, first 
mates, and engineers. Behind the bar, busily making the 
Honolulu cocktail for which the place was famous, 
served two large half-^tes, in white, fet, clean-shaven 
and dark skinned, with thick, curly hair and large bright 
eyes. 

Winter seemed to know mote than half the company, 
and when we made out way to the bar a little man in 
spectacles, who was standing by himself, offered him a 
drink.9 , 

“No, you have one with «», Ca|xtain,’* said Winter. 

He turned to me. 

“I want you to ktiow Obtain Bwder.” 

Ihe little man ^book hands with me. We began to 
talk, but, my attentton distracted hy my surroundings I 
took small nodce of him, and after we had each ordered 
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a cocktail we separated. When we had got into the 
motor again and were driTing away. Winter said to me: 

*Tm glad we ran up against Butler. I wanted you to 
meet him. What did you think of him?” 

“I don’t know that I thought very much of hi^ at 
all,” I answered. 4 

“Do you believe in the supernatural?” 

“I don’t exactly know that I do,” I snuled. 

“A very queer thing happened to him a year or 
twoago. You ought to have him tell you about it.” 
“What sort of thing?” 

Winter did not answer my question. 

“1 have no e:aq>lanation of it myself,” he said. “But 
there’s no doubt about the facts. Are you interested in 
things like thai^” 

“Things like what?” 

“Spells and magic and aU that.^ 

“I’ve never met anyone who wasn’t.” 

Winter paused for a moment. 

“1 guess I won’t tell ytm myself. You ought to heat 
it £tom his own lips so that you can judge. How are 
you fixed tq> for to<mght?” 

“I’ve got Aothing <»i at all” 

“Well, r^il get hold of hhn between now and then 
and see if we can’t go down to his ship.” * 

Winter told toe sqtfaething about him. Captain 
Butler had spent all his Ufo on the ifodfic. He had been 
in much better drcumstahces foan he was now, for he 
had been first officer and then captain of a passenger- 
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boat plying along the coast of Gilifotnia, but he had lost 
his ship and a number of passengers had been drowned, 

“Drink, I guess,” said Winter. 

Of course there had been an enquiry, which had cost 
him his certificate, and then he drifted further afield. 
For some years he had knocked about the South Seas, 
but he was now in command of a small sdhooner which 
sailed between Honolulu and the various islands of the 
group. It belonged to a Chinese to whom the fact that 
his skipper had no certificate meant only that he could 
be had for lower wages, and to have a white man in 
charge was always an advantage. 

And now that 1 had heard this about him I took the 
trouble to remember more exactly what he was like. 1 
recalled his round spectacles, and the round blue eyes 
behind them, and so gradually reconstructed him before 
my mind. He was a little man, without tingles, plump, 
with a round face like the full moon and a little fat 
round nose. He bad fair short hair, and he was red- 
faced and clean shaven. He had plump hands, dimpled 
on the knuckles, and short fat legs. He was a jolly soul, 
and the tragic experience he had gone through seeteed 
to have left him unscatred. Though he must have been 
thirty-four or thirty-five he Ibok^ teiKh younger. Bht 
after all I had ^vm him but a superddal station, and 
now that I knew of this qaiiu^ixoplte, which had ob- 
viously ruined his life, I promised myself that when I 
saw him agam i would ta^ more careful note of him. 
It is very oirious to observe the differences of emotional 
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response that you find in difierent people. Some can go 
through terrific battles, the fear of imminent death and 
unimaginable horrors, and preserve their soul un- 
scathed, while with others the trembling of the moon on 
a solitary sea or the song of a bird in a thicket wil]^ cause 
a convulsion great enough to transform their Ipntire 
being. Is it due to strength or weakness, wa^t of 
imagination or instability of character? I do not know. 
When I called up in my fancy that scene of shipwreck, 
with the shrieks of the drowning and the terror, and 
then later, the ordeal of the enquiry, the bitter grief of 
those who sormwed for the lost, and the harsh things 
he must have read of himself in the papers, the shame 
and the disgrace^ it came to me with a shock to remember 
that Captain Butler had talked with the frank obscenity 
of a schoolboy of die Hawaiian girls and of Iwelei, the 
Red light district, and of his successful adventures. He 
laughed readily, and cme would have thought he could 
never laugh again. 1 remembered his shining, white 
teedi; they were his best feature. He began to interest 
me, and thinking of him and his gay insouciance I 
forgot die , particular story, to hear which 1 was to see 
Mm again. I '«a|ited to see him rather to find out if I 
cbuld a lit^more udiat sort of man he was. 

Winter made die hetxissary amngement^and after 
dinno; we went down to the WRtor fitont. The ship’s 
beat was waiting for us and we rowed mtt. The 
schocmer was anchored smne way across foe faatbour, 
not for from the breakwater. We came abn^ide, and I 
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heard the sound of a ukulele. We clambered up the 
ladder. 

“I guess he’s, in the cabin,” said Winter, leading the 
•way. 

It was a small cabin, bedraggled and dirty, with a 
table against one side and a broad bench ail round upon 
which slept, I supposed, such passengers as were ill- 
advised enough to travel in such a ship. A petroleum 
lamp gave a dim light. The ukulele was being played by 
a native girl and Butler was lolling on the seat, half 
lying, with his head on her shoulder and an arm round 
her waist. 

“Don’t let us disturb you. Captain,” said Winter, 
facetiously. 

“Come right in,” said Butler, getting up and shaking 
hands with us. “What’ll you have?” 

It was a warm night, and through the open door you 
saw countless stars in a heaven that was still almost blue. 
Captain Butler wore a sleeveless undershirt, showing his 
fat white arms, and a pair of incredibly dirty trousers. 
His feet were bare, but on his curly head he wore a 
very old, a very shapeless felt hat. 

“Let me introduce you to my gkl. Ain’t she a 
peach?” 

We shook hands with a very pretty person. She was a 
good deal taller than the captain, and even die Mother 
Hubbard, which the missionaries of a past generation 
had, in the interests of d»xncy, forced on the unwilling 
natives, could not conceal the beauty of her form. One 
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could hot but suspect that age would burden her with a 
certain corpulence, but now she was graceful and alert. 
Her brown skin had an exquisite translucency and her 
eyes were magnificent. Her black hair, very thick and 
rich, was coiled round her head in a massive | plait. 
When she smiled in a greeting that was charmingly 
natural, she showed teeth that were small, even,\ and 
white. She was certainly a most attractive creatur^. It 
was easy to see that the captain was madly in love with 
her. He could not take his eyes off her; he wanted to 
touch her all the time. That was very easy to imder- 
stand; but what seemed to me stranger was that the girl 
was apparently in love with him. There was a light in 
her eyes that was unmistakable, and her lips were 
slightly parted as though in a sigh of desire. It was 
thrilling. It was even a little moving, and I could not 
help feeling somewhat in the way. What had a stranger 
to do with this love-sick pair? I wished that Winter had 
not brought me. And it seemed to me that the dingy 
cabin was transfigured and nowit seemed a fit and proper 
scene for such an extremity of passion. I thought I 
should never forget that schooner in the harbour of 
Honolulu, crowded widi shipping, and yet, tmder the 
immensity of the starry sky, remote from aU die world. 
1 liked to think of those lovers sailing off tog^er in the 
night over the empty spaces of the Pacific from one 
green, hilly island to another. A faint breeze of romance 
softly fimned my cheek. 

And yet Butler was the last man in the world with 
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whom you would have associated romance, and it was 
hard to see what there was in him to arouse love. In the 
clothes he wore now he looked podgier than ever, and 
his round spectacles gave his round face the look of a 
prim chetub. He suggested tadier a curate who had 
gone to the dogs. His conversation was peppered with 
the quaintest Americanisms, and it is because I despair of 
reproducing these that, at whatever loss of vividness, I 
mean to narrate the story he told me a little later in my 
own words. Moreover he was unable to frame a 
sentence without an oath, though a good-natured one, 
and his speech, albeit offensive only to prudi|h ears, in 
print would seem coarse. He was a mirth-loving man, 
and perhaps that accounted not a little for his successful 
amours; since women, for the most part frivolous 
creatures, are excessively bored by the seriousness with 
which men treat them, and liey can seldom resist the 
buffoon who makes them laugh. Their sense of humour 
is crude. Diana of Ephesus is always prepared to fling 
prudence to the winds for the red-nosed comedian who 
sits on his hat. I realised that Captain Butler had charm. 
If I had not known the tragic story of the shipwreck I 
should have thought he had never had a care in his 
life. 

Our host had rung the bell on out ejOttance andnow a 
Chinese cook came in wi^ more glasses and several 
bottles of soda. The whisky and the captain’s empty 
glass stood already on the table. But when 1 saw the 
Chinese I positively started, for he was certainly the 
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Ugliest man 1 had ever seen. He was vety short, but 
thick-set, and he had a bad limp. He wore a singlet and 
a pair trousers that had been white, but were now 
filthy, and, perched on a shock of bristly, grey ha jf, an 
old tweed deer-stalker. It would have been grotesque 
on any Qiinese, but on him it was outrageous.^ His 
broad, squ^jte face was very flat as though it had ^)een 
bashed in by a mighty flst, and it was deeply pitted N^th 
smallpox; but the most revolting thing in him was a 
vety pronounced harelip which had never been operated 
on, so that his upper lip, cleft, went up in an angle to his 
nose, and ^ the opening was a huge yellow fang. It was 
horiible. He came in with the end of a cigarette at the 
comer of his mouth, and this, I do not know why, gave 
him a devilish e 2 q>ression. 

He pouted out the whisky and opened a bottle of 
soda. 

“Don’t drown it, John,” said the captain. 

He said nothing, but handed a glass to each of us. 
Then he went out. 

“I saw you lookin’ at my Qiink,” said Butler, with a 
grin on his £it, shining £ace. 

“I should hate to meet him on a dark night,” I said. 

“He sure is homely,” said the captain, and for some 
reason he seemed to say it with a peculiar satisfaction. 
“But he’s fine for cme thin||.Fll tell the wodd; you just 
have to have a drink every time you look at him.” 

But my ^es fell on a calabash that hung against the 
wall over the table, and 1 got up to look at it. Ihadbeen^ 
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hunting for an old one and this was better than any 1 
had seen outside the museum. 

“It was given me by a chief over on one of the 
islands,*' said the captain, watching me. “1 done him a 
good tom and he wanted to give me something good.*’ 

“He certainly did,’* I answered. 

I was wondering whether I could discreetly make 
Captain Butler an offer for it, I could not imagine that 
he set any store on such an article, when, as though he 
read my thoughts, he said: 

“I wouldn’t sell diat for ten thousand dollars.** 

“I guess not,** said Winter. “It would be a crime to 
scUit.** 

“Why?** I asked. 

“That comes into the story,** returned Winter. 
“Doesn’t it, Captain?” 

“It surely docs.” 

“Let’s heat it then.” 

“The night’s young yet,” he answered. 

The night distinctly lost its youth before he satisfied 
my curiosity, and meanwhile we drank a great deal too 
much whisky while Captain Butler narmted his ex- 
periences of San Francisco in the old days and of the 
South Seas. At last the girl fell asleep. She lay curled up 
on the seat, with her fitce on her brown arm, and her 
bosom rose and fell gently with her breathing. In sleep 
she looked sullen, but' darkly beautiful. 

He had found her cm one of the islands in the group 
* among which, whenever dtere was cargo to be got, he 
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wandered with his crazy old schooner. The Kanakas 
have little love for work, and the laborioas Chinese, the 
cunning Japs, have taken the trade out of their hands. 
Her &ther had a strip of land on which he grew tarp and 
bananas and he had a boat in which he went fishing. He 
was vaguely related to the mate of the schooner, ahd it 
was he who took Captain Butler up to the shabby little 
frame house to spend an idle evening. They tod^r a 
bottle of whisky with them and the ukulele. The capt^ 
was not a shy man and when he saw a pretty girl he 
made love to her. He could speak the native language 
fluently and it was not long before he had overcome the 
girl’s timidity. They spent the evening singing and 
dancing, and by the end of it she was sitting by his side 
and he had his arm round her waist. It happened that 
they were delayed on the island for several days and the 
captain, at no time a man to hurry, made no effort to 
shorten his stay. He was very comfortable in the snug 
little harbour and life was long. He had a swim round 
his ship in the morning and another in the evening. 
There was a chandler’s shop on the water front where 
sailormen could get a drink of whisky, and he spent the 
best part of the day diere, playing cribbage with the 
half-caste who owned it. At night the mate and he went 
up to the house where the pretty girl lived and*lhey sang 
a song or two and told stories. It was the girl’s father 
who suggested that he should take her away with him. 
They discussed the matter in a friendly &shion, while 
the girl, nestling against the captain, urged him by the ^ 



pressuce of her hands and her soft, smiling glances. 
He had taken a Buicy to her and he -was a domestic man. 
He was a Uttle dull sometimes at sea and it would be 
very pleasant to have a pretty little cteature like that 
about the old ship. He was of a practical turn too, and 
he recognised that it would be useful to have someone 
around to dam his socks and look after his linen. He 
was tired of having his things washed by a Chink who 
tore everything to pieces; the natives washed much 
better, and now and then when the captain went ashore 
at Honolulu he liked to cut a dash in a smart duck suit. 
It was only a matter of arranging a price. The father 
wanted two htmdred and fifty dollars, and the captain, 
never a thrifty man, could not put his hand on such a 
sum. But he was a generous one, and with the girl’s 
soft face against his, he was not inclined to haggle. He 
offered to give a hundred and fifty dollars there and 
then and another hundred in three months. There was 
a good deal of argument and the parties could not come 
to any agreement that night, but the idea had fired the 
captdn, and he could not sleep as well as usual. He 
kept dreaming of the lovely girl and each time he awoke 
it was with the pressure of her sof^ sensual lips on his. 
He cussed hinoself in the morning because a bad night 
at poker the last time he was at Honolulu had left him 
so short of ready money. And if the night before he 
had been in love with the girl, this morning he was 
crazy about her. 

"See here. Bananas,” he said to the mate, ”I*ve got 
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to have the girl You go and tell the old mao I’ll bring 
the dough up to-night and she can get fixed up. I figure 
we’ll be ready to sail at dawn.” 

I have no i4ea why the mate was known byj that 
eccentric name. He was called Wheeler, but though he 
had that English surname there was not a drop of \^hite 
blood in him. He was a tall man, and well-made thopgh 
inclined to stoutness, but much darker than is usual in 
Hawaii. He was no longer young, and his crisply curl- 
ing, thick hsdr was grey. His upper front teeth were 
cased in gold. He was very proud of them. He had a 
marked squint and this gave him a saturnine expression. 
The captain, who was fond of a joke, found in it a 
constant source of humour and hesitated the less to 
rally him on the defect because he realised that the mate 
was sensitive about it. Bananas, unlike most of the 
natives, was a taciturn fellow and Captain Butler would 
have disliked him if it had been possible for a man of 
his good nature to dislike anyone. He liked to be at 
sea with someone he could udk to, he was a chatty, 
sociable creature, and it was enough to drive a mission- 
ary to drink to live there day after day with a chap who 
never opimed his mouth. He did his best to wake the 
mate up, that is to say, he chafied him without 4nercy, 
but it was poor fun to laugh by oneself, and%e came 
to the conclusion that, drunk or sober. Bananas was 
no fit compaoion for a white man. But he was a good 
seaman and the captain was shrewd enough to know 
the value of a mate he could trust. It was not tare for 
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him to come aboard, when they were sailing, fit for 
nothing but to £2!! into his bunk, and it was worth 
something to know that he could stay there till he had 
slept his liquor off, since Bananas could be relied on. 
But he was an unsociable devil, and it would be a treat 
to have someone he could talk to. That girl would be 
fine. Besides, he wouldn’t be so likely to get drunk 
when he went ashore if he knew there was a little girl 
waiting for him when he came on board again. 

He went to his friend the chandler and over a peg 
of gin asked him for a loan. There were one or two 
useful things a ship’s captain could do for a ship’s 
chandler, and after a quarter of an hour’s conversation 
in low tones (there is no object in letting all and sundry 
know your business), the captain crammed a wad of 
notes in his hip-pocket, and that night, when he went 
back to his ship, the girl went with him. 

What Captain Butler, seeking for reasons to do what 
he had already made up his mind to, had anticipated, 
actually came to pass. He did not give up drinking, 
but he ceased to drink to excess. An evening with the 
boys, when he had been away from town two or three 
weeks, was pleasant enough, but it was pleasant too 
to get back to his little girl; he diought of her, sleeping 
so softly, and how, when he got into his cabin and 
leaned over her, she wcMild open her ej^s lazily and 
stretch out her arms for him: it was as good as a full 
hand. He found he was saving money, and since he 
was a generous man he did the right thing by the little 
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girl; he gave her $ome silver-backed brashes for her 
long hair, and a gold chain, and a reconstructed ruby 
for her finger. Gee, but it was good to be alive. 

A year went by, a whole year, and he was not tired 
of her yet. He was not a man who analysed his fec^ngs, 
but this was so surprising that it forced itself upo^ his 
attention. There must be something very wond^ful 
about that girl. He couldn’t help seeing that he '^yas 
more wrapped up in her than ever, and sometimes 
thought entered his mind that it might not be a bad 
thing if he married her. 

Then, one day the mate did not come in to dinner 
or to tea. Butler did not bother himself about his 
absence at the first meal, but at the second he asked 
the Chinese cook: 

“Where’s the mate? He no come tea?” 

“No wantchee,” said the Chink. 

“He ain’t sick?” 

“No savvy.” 

Next day Bananas turned up again, but he was more 
sullen than ever, and after dinner the captain asked the 
girl what was the matter with him. She smiled and 
shn^ed her pretty shoulders. She told the captain 
that Bananas had taken a fancy to her and he was sore 
because she had told him off. The captain was*a good- 
humoured ffi&n and he was not of a jealous luture; it 
struck him as exceeding funny that Bananas should be 
in love. A man who had a squint like that had a precious 
poor diance. When tea came round he chafied him 
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gaily. He pretended to speak in the air, so that the 
mate should not be certain that he knew anything, but 
he dealt him some pretty shrewd blows. The girl did 
not think him as funny as lie thought himself, and 
afterwards she begged him to say nothing more. He 
was surprised at her seriousness. She told him he did 
not know her people. When their passion was aroused 
they were capable of anything. She was a little 
frightened. This was so absurd to him that he laughed 
heartily. 

“If he comes bothering round you, you just threaten 
to tell me. That’ll fix him.” 

“Better fire him, I think.” 

“Not on your sweet Ufe. I know a good sailor when 
I see one. But if he don’t leave you alone I’ll give him 
the worst licking he’s ever had.” 

Perhaps the girl had a wisdom unusual in her sex. 
She knew that it was useless to argue with a man when 
his mind was made up, for it only increased his stub- 
bornness, and she held her peace. And now on the 
shabby schooner, threading her way across the silent 
sea, among diose lovely islands, was enacted a dark, 
tense drama of which die fat little captain remained 
entirely ignorant. The girl’s resistance fiired Bananas 
so diat he ceased to be a man, but was simply blind 
desire. He did not make love to her gaitly or gaily, 
but with a black and savage ferocity. Her contempt 
now was dianged to hatred and when he besought her 
she answered him adth bitter, angry taunts. But the 
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Struggle went on silently, and when the captain asked 
her after a little while whether Bananas was bothering 
her, she lied. 

But one night, when they were in Honolulu, he oame 
on board only just in time. They were sailing at d^wn. 
Bananas had been ashore, drinking some native i^Wit, 
and he was drunk. The captain, rowing up, h^d 
sounds that surprised him. He scrambled up the ladder. 
He saw Bananas, beside himself, trying to wrench open 
the cabin door. He was shouting at the girl. He swore 
he would kill her if she did not let him in. 

“What in hell are you up to?” cried Butler. 

The mate let go the handle, gave the captain a look 
of savage hate, and without a word turned away. 

“Stop here. 'What ate you doing with that door?” 

The mate still did not answer. He looked at him 
with sullen, bootless rage. 

‘TU teach you not to puU any of 3rour queer stuff with 
me, you dirty, cross-eyed nigger,” said the captain. 

He was a good foot shorter than the mate and no 
match for him, but he was used to dealing with native 
cre\^, and he had his knuckle-duster handy. Peihaps 
it was not an instrument that a gmtleman would use, 
but then Captain Butler was not a gentlonan. Nor was 
he in the habit of deaUng with gentlemen. B^ore 
Bananas knew what the captain was at, his right arm 
had shot out and his fist, with its dng of steel, caught 
him fiur and square on the jaw. He fidl like a bull under 
the pole-axe. 
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‘‘That’ll learn him,” said the captain. 

Bananas did not stii. The girl unlocked the cabin 
door and came out. 

“Is he dead?” 

“He ain’t.” 

He called a couple of men and told diem to carry the 
mate to his bunk. He tubbed his hands with satisfac- 
tion and his round blue eyes gleamed behind his 
spectacles. But the girl was strangely silent. She put 
her arms round him as though to protect him from 
invisible harm. 

It was two or three days before Bananas was on his 
feet again, and when he came out of his cabin his dice 
was tom and swollen. Through the darkness of his 
skin you saw the livid bruise. Butler saw him slinking 
along the deck and called him. The mate went to him 
without a word. 

“See here. Bananas,” he said to him, fixing his 
spectacles on his slippery nose, for it was very hot. 
“I ain't going to fire you for this, but you know now 
that when I hit, I hit hard. Don’t forget it and don’t 
let me have any more funny business.” 

Then he held out his hand and gave the mate that 
good-humoured. Bashing smile of his which was his 
greatest charm. The mate took the outstretched hand 
and twitched his swoUm lips into a devilish grin. The 
incident in foe captain’s mind was so completely 
finished foat when foe three of them sat at dinner he 
chaffed Bananas on his appearance. He was eating with 
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difficulty and, his swollen face still moie distorted by 
pain, he looked truly a repulsive object. 

That evening, when he was sitting on the upper deck, 
smoking his pipe, a shiver passed through the capj^n. 

“I don’t know what I should be shiverin’ for qn a 
night like this,” he grumbled. “Maybe I’ve gotteii a 
dose of fever. I’ve been feeUn’ a bit queer all day.’^ 

When he went to bed he took some quinine, and nc^t 
morning he felt better, but a little washed out, as though 
he were recovering from a debauch. 

“I guess my liver’s out of order,” he said, and he 
took a pill. 

He had not much appetite that day and towards 
evening he began to feel very unwell. He tried the 
next remedy he knew, which was to drink two or three 
hot whiskies, but that did not seem to help him much, 
and when in the morning he surveyed himself in the 
glass he thought he was not looking quite the thing. 

“If I ain’t right by the time we get back to Honolulu 
I’ll just give Dr. Denby a call. He’ll sure fix me up.” 

He could not eat. He felt a great lassitude in all his 
limbs. He slept soundly enough, but he awoke with 
no sense of refreshment; on the contrary he felt a 
peculiar exhaustion. And the energetic little man, who 
could not bear the thought of lying in bed, had fb make 
an effort to force himself out of his bunk. After a fisw 
days he found it impossible to resist the langour that 
oppressed him, and he made up his mind not to 
geti^. 



“Bananas can look after the ship,” he said, “He has 
before now.” 

He laughed a little to himself as he thought how often 
he had lain speechless in his bunk after a night with 
the bo]^. That was before he had his girl. He smiled 
at her and pressed her hand. She was puzzled and 
anxious. He saw that she was concerned about him 
and tried to reassure her. He had never had a day’s 
illness in his life and in a week at the outside he would 
be as right as rain. 

“I wish you’d fired Bananas,” she said. “I’ve got 
a feeling that he’s at the bottom of this.” 

“Damned good thing I didn’t, or there’d be no one 
to sail the ship. I know a good sailor when I see one.” 
His blue eyes, rather pale now, widt the whites all 
yellow, twinkled. “You don’t think he’s trying to 
poison me, little girl?” 

She did not answer, but she had one or two talks 
with the Chinese cook, and she took great care with 
the captain’s food. But he ate little enough now, and 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that she per- 
suaded him to drink a cup of soup two or three times 
a day. It was clear that he was very ill, be was losing 
weight quickly, and his chubby face was pale and 
drawn. He suffered no pain, but merely grew every 
day weaker and mote languid. He was wasting away. 
The round trip on ibis occasion lasted about four weeks 
and by the time they came to Honolulu the captain was 
a little anxious about himself. He had not been out of 
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his bed for more than a fortnight and reaUy he felt too 
weak to get up and go to the doctor. He sent a message 
asking him to come on board. The doctor examined 
him, but could find nothing to account for his condi- 
tion. His temperature was normal. 

“See here. Captain,” he said, *T11 be perfectly frank 
with you. I don’t know what’s the matter with jfou, 
and just seeing you like this don’t give me a chance. 
You come into the hospital sd that we can keep you 
upder observation. There’s nothing organically wro^g 
with you, I know that, and my impression is that a fdw 
weeks in hospital ought to put you to tights.” 

“I ain’t going to leave my ship.” 

Chinese owners were queer customers, he said; if he 
left his ship because he was sick, his owner might fire 
him, and he couldn’t afford to lose his job. So long as 
he stayed where he was his contract safeguarded him, 
and he had a first-rate mate. Besides, he couldn’t leave 
his girl. No man could want a better nurse; if anyone 
could pull him throu^ she would. Every man had to 
die once and he only wished to be left in peace. He 
would not listen to the doctor’s e:q>ostulations, and 
finally the doctor gave in. 

“I’ll write you a prescription,” he said doubtfully, 
“and see if it does you any good. You’d better stay 
in bed for a while.” 

“There ain’t mudi fear of my getting up, doc,” 
answered the captain. “I fed as weak as a cat.” 

But he believed in the doctor’s prescription as Utde 



as did the doctor himself, and when he was alone 
amused himself by lighting his dgar with it. He had 
to get amusement out of something, for his cigar tasted 
like nothing on earth, and he smoked only to persuade 
himself tibat he was not too ill to. That evening a couple 
of friends of his, masters of tramp steamers, heating he 
was sick came to see him. They discussed his case over 
a bottle of whisky and a box of Philippine cigars. One 
of them remembered how a mate of his had been taken 
queer just like that and not a doctor in the United 
States had been able to cure him. He had seen in the 
paper an advertisement of a patent medicine, and thought 
there’d be no harm in trying it. That man was as strong 
as ever he’d been in his life after two bottles. But his 
illness had given Qptain Butler a lucidity which was 
new and strange, and while they talked he seemed to 
read their minds. They thought he was dying. And 
when they left him he was afraid. 

The girl saw his weakness. This was her oppor- 
tunity. She had been urging him to let a native doctor 
see him, and he had stoutly refused; but now she 
entreated him. He listened with harassed eyes. He 
wavered. It was very funny that the American doctor 
could not tell what was the matter with him. But he 
did not want her to think that he was scared. If he let 
a damned nigger come along ^ look at him, it was 
to comfort btr. He told her to do what she liked. 

The native doctor came the next night. The captain 
was lying alone, half avrake, and the cabin was dimly 
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lit by an oil lamp. The door was softly opened and die 
girl came in on dp-toe. She held the door open and 
someone slipped in silcndy behind her. The captain 
smiled at this mystery, but he was so weak now, the 
smile was no mote than a gUmmer in his eyes. , The 
doctor was a litde, old man, very thin , and| very 
wrinkled, with a completely bald head, and the fsKe of 
a monkey. He was bowed and gnarled like an old free. 
He looked hardly human, but his eyes were very bright, 
and in the half darkness, they seemed to glow with a 
reddish light. He was dressed filthily in a pair of ragged 
dungarees, and the upper part of his body was naked. 
He sat down on his haunches and for ten minutes looked 
at the captain. Then he felt the palms of his hands and 
the soles of his feet. The girl watched him with 
frightened eyes. No word was spoken. Then he asked 
for something that the captain had worn. The girl gave 
him the old felt hat which the captain used constantly 
and taking it he sat down again on the floor, clasping 
it firmly widt both hands; and rocking backwards and 
forVards slowly he muttered some gibberish in a very 
low tone. 

At last he gave a little sigh and dropped the hat. 
He took an old pipe out of his trouser pocket and lit 
it. The girl went over to him and sat by his side. He 
whispered something to her, and she started violently. 
For a few minutes they talked in humed undertones, 
and then they stood up. She gave him money and 
opened the door for him. He slid out as silently as he 
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had come in. Then she went ovct to the captain and 
leaned over him so that she could speak into his ear. 

“It’s an enemy praying you to death.” 

“Don’t talk fool stuff, girlie,” he said impatiently. 

“It’s truth. It’s God’s truth. That’s why the Ameri- 
can doctor couldn’t do anything. Our people can do 
that. I’ve seen it done. I thought you were safe because 
you were a white man.” 

“I haven’t an enemy.” 

“Bananas.” 

“What’s he want to pray me to death for?” 

“Y ou ought to have fired him before he hada chance.” 

“I guess if I ain’t got nothing more the matter wiA 
me than Bananas’ hoodoo I shall be sitting up and 
taking nourishment in a very few days.” 

She was silent for a while and she looked at him 
intently. 

“Don’t you know you’re dying?” she said to him 
at last. 

That was what the two skippers had thought, but 
they hadn’t said it. A shiver passed across the capd^’s 
wan face. 

“The doctor says there ain’t nothing really the matter 
with me. I’ve only to lie quiet for a hit and I shall be 
all tight.” 

She put her lips to his eat as if she were afraid that 
the air itself might hear. 

“You’re dying, dying, dying. You’ll pass out with 
(he old moon.” 
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“That’s something to know.” 

“You’ll pass out with the old moon unless Bananas 
dies before.” 

He was not a timid man and he had recovered already 
from the shock her words, and still more her vehe- 
ment, silent manner, had given him. Once more a s|nile 
dickered in his eyes. 

“I guess I’ll take my chance, girlie.” 

“There’s twelve days before the new moon.’' 

There was sonjething in her tone that gave hltn 
an idea. 

“See here, my girl, this is all bunk. 1 don’t believe 
a word of it. But I don’t want you to try any of your 
monkey tricks with Bananas. He ain’t a beauty, but 
he’s a first-rate mate.” 

He would have said a good deal more, but he was 
tired out. He suddenly felt very weak and £uht. It 
was always at that hour that he felt worse. He closed 
his eyes. The girl watched him for a minute and then 
slipped out of the cabin. The moon, nearly full, made 
a ^hrer pathway over the dark sea. It shone from an 
unclouded sky. She looked at it with terror, for she 
knew that with its death the man she loved would die. 
His life was in her hands. She could save him, she 
alone could save him, but the enemy was cunning, and 
she must be cunning too. She foil that som^ne was 
looking at her, and without ttaning, by the sudden 
fear that seized her, knew that from the shadow the 
burning q^es of the mate were fixed u^n her. She did 
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not know what he could do; if he could tead her 
thoughts she was defeated already, and wiA a desperate 
effort she emptied her mind of all content. His death 
alone could save her lover, and she could bring his 
death about. She knew that if he could be brought to 
look into a calabash in which was water so that a reflec- 
tion of him was made, and the reflection were broken 
by hurtling the water, he would die as though he had 
been struck by lightning; for the reflection was his soul. 
But none knew better than he the danger, and he could 
be made to look only by a guile which had lulled his 
least suspicion. He must never think that he had an 
enemy who was on the watch to cause his destruction. 
She knew what she had to do. But Ae time was short, 
Ae time was terribly short. Presently Ae realised that 
Ac mate had gone. She breaAed more freely. 

Two days later Aey sailed, and Aere were ton now 
before Ae new moon. Giptain Butler was terrible to 
see. He was nothing but skin and bone, and he could 
not move wiAout help. He could hardly speak. But 
she dared do nothing yet. She knew that she must be 
patient. The mate cunning, cunning. They went 
to one of the smaller islands of the group and discharged 
cargo, and now Acre were only sevendays more. The 
moment had come to start. She brought some things 
out of Ae cabin she shared wiA the capuun and made 
them into a bundle. She put Ae bundle in Ae deck 
cabin where she and Bananas ate Aeir rneals, and at 
dinner time, when Ae went in, he turned quickly and 
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she saw that he had been looking at it. Neither of them 
spoke, but she knew what he suspected. She was making 
her preparations to leave the ship. He looked at her 
mockingly. Gradually, as though to prevent the captain 
from knowing what she was about, she brought every- 
thing she owned into the cabin, and some of the ^p- 
tain’s clothes, and made them all into bundles. At ^ast 
Bananas could keep silence no longer. He pointed^to 
a suit of ducks. 

“What are you going to do with that?” he askek. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I’m going back to my island.” 

He gave a laugh that distorted his grim face. The 
captain was dying and she meant to get away with all 
she could lay hands on. 

“What’ll you do if I say you can’t take those things? 
They’re the captain’s.” 

“They’re no use to you,” she said. 

There was a calabash hanging on the wall. It was 
the very calabash 1 had seen when I came into the cabin 
and which we had talked about. She took it down. It 
was all dusty, so she poured water into it from the 
water-botde, and rinsed it with her fuigers. 

“What are you doing with that?” 

“I can sell it for fifty dollars,” she said. 

“If you want to take it you’ll have to pay me.” 

“What d’you want?” 

“You know what I want.” 

She allowed a fleeting smile to play on her Ups. She 



flashed a quick look at him and qmckly turned away. 
He gave a gasp of desite. She raised her shoulders in 
a little shrug. With a savage bound he sprang upon 
her and seized her in his arms. Then she laughed. She 
put her arms, her soft, round arms, about his neck, 
and surrendered herself to him voluptuously. 

When the morning came she roused him out of a 
deep sleep. The early rays of the sun slanted into the 
cabin. He pressed her to his heart. Then he told her 
that the captain could not last mote than a day or two, 
and the owner wouldn’t so easily find another white 
man to command the ship. If Bananas offered to take 
less money he would get the job aitd the girl could 
stay with him. He looked at her wiA love-sick eyes. 
She nestled up against him. She kissed his lips, in the 
foreign way, in the way the captain had taught her to 
kiss." And she promised to stay. Bananas was drunk 
with happiness. 

It was now or never. 

She got up and went to the table to arrange her hair. 
There was no mirror and she looked into the calabash, 
seeking for her reflection. She tidied her beautiful hair. 
Then she beckoned to Bananas to come to her. She 
pointed to the calabash. 

“There’s something in the bottom of it,’ she said. 

Instinctively, without suspecting anything. Bananas 
looked full into the water. His face was reflected in 
it. In a flash she beat tqion it violently, with both her 
V>an^«^ so that tbev pounded cm the bottom and the 
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water splashed up. The reflection was broken in pieces. 
Bananas started back with a sudden hoarse cry and he 
looked at the girl. She was standing there with a look 
of triumphant hatred on her hot. A horror came into 
his eyes. His heavy features were twisted in ago^y, 
and with a thud, as though he had taken a violent 
poison, he crumpled up on to the ground. A g^t 
shudder passed through his body and be was still. S^e 
leaned over him callously. She put her hand on ms 
heart and then she pulled down his lower eye-lid. l4e 
was quite dead. 

She went into the cabin in which lay Captain Butler. 
There was a famt colour in his cheeks and he looked 
at her in a startled way. 

“What’s happened?” be whispered. 

They were the first words he bad spoken for forty- 
eight hours. 

“Nothing’s happened,” she said. 

“I feel all funny.” 

Then his eyes closed and he fell asleep. He slept for 
a day and a night, and when he awoke he asked for 
food. In a fortnight he was well. 

It was past midnight when Winter and I rowed back 
to shore and we had drunk innumerable whiskies 
and sodas. . 

“What do you think of it all?” asked Winter. 

“What a question! If you mean, have I any e]q>lana- 
tion to suggest, I haven’t.” 

“The captain believes every word of it" 
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“That’s obvious; but you know that’s not the part 
that interests me most, whether it’s true or not, and 
what it all means; the part that interests me is that such 
things should happen to such people. I wonder what 
there is in that commonplace little man to arouse such 
a passion in that lovely creature. As I watched her, 
asleep there, while he was teUing the story I had some 
fantastic idea about the power of love being able to 
work miracles.” 

“But that’s not the girl,” said Winter. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you notice the cook?” 

“Of course I did. He’s the ugliest man I ever saw.” 

“That’s why Butler took him. The girl ran away 
with the Chinese cook last year. This is a new one. 
He’s only had her there about two months.” 

“Well, I’m hanged.” 

“He thinks this cook is safe. But I wouldn’t be too 
sure in his place. There’s something about a Chink, 
when he lays himself out to please a woman she can’t 
resist hioL” 
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It was nearly bed-time and when they awoke nlpxt 
morning land would be in sight. Dr. Macphail lit l^s 
pipe and, leaning over tite rail, searched the heavehs 
for the Southern Cross. After two years at the front 
and a wound that had taken longer to heal than it 
should, he was glad to settle down quietly at Apia for 
twelve months at least, and he felt already better for 
the journey. Since some of the passengers were leav- 
ing tiie ship next day at Pago-Pago they had had a little 
dance that evening and in his ears hammered still the 
harsh notes of the mechanical piano. But the deck was 
quiet at last. A little way oif he saw his wife ia a long 
chair talking with the Davidsons, and he strolled over 
to her. When he sat down under the light and took o£P 
his hat you saw that he had very red hair, with a bald 
patch on the crown, and the red, fteckled skin which 
accompanies red hair; he was a man of forty, thin, with 
a piodted ftce, precise and rather pedantic; and he spoke 
with a Scots accent in a very low, quiet voice.* 
Between the Macphails and die Davidsons, who were 
missionaries, there had arisen the intimacy of ship- 
board, which is due to propinquity rather than to any 



commtulity of taste. Their chief tie was the disapproval 
they shared of the men who spent their days and nights 
in the smoking-room playing poker or bridge and 
drinking, Mrs. Macphail was not a little flattered to 
think that she and her husband were the only people 
on board with whom the Davidsons were willing to 
associate, and even the doctor, shy but no fool, half 
unconsciously acknowledged the compliment. It was 
only because he was of an argumentative mind that in 
their cabin at night he permitted himself to carp. 

“Mrs. Davidson was saying she didn% know how 
they’d have got through the journey if it hadn’t been 
for us,” said Mrs. Macphail, as she neatly brushed out 
her transformation. “She said we were really the only 
people on the ship they cared to know.” 

“I shouldn’t have thought a missionary was such a 
big bug that he could aflbrd to put on frills.” 

“It’s not frills. I quite understand what she means. 
It wouldn’t have been very nice for the Davidsons to 
have to mix with all that rough lot in the smoking- 
room,” 

“The founder of their reUgion wasn’t so exclusive,” 
said Dr. Macphail with a chuckle. 

“I’ve asked you over and over again not to joke 
about religion,” answered his wife. “I shouldn’t like 
to have a nature like yours, Alec. You never look for 
the best in people.” 

He gave her a sidelong glance with his pale, blue 
eyes, but did not reply. After many years of married 
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life he bad learned that it was mote conducive to peace 
to leave his wife with the last word. He was undressed 
before she was, and climbing into the upper bunk he 
settled down to read himself to sleep. 

When he came on deck next morning they were dose 
to land. He looked at it with greedy eyes. There |Was 
a thin strip of silver beach rising quickly to ^Is 
covered to the top with luxuriant vegetation, “i^e 
coconut trees, thick and green, came nearly to the 
water’s edge, and among them you saw the grass houses 
of the Samqans; and here and there, gleaming white, 
a little church. Mrs. Davidson came and stood beside 
him. She was dressed in black and wore round her neck 
a gold chain, from which dangled a small cross. She 
was a httle woman, with brown, dull hair very elabor- 
atdy arranged, and she had prominent blue eyes behind 
invisible Her face was long, like a sheep’s, 

but she gave no impression of foolishness, rather of 
extreme alertness; she had the quick movements of a 
bird. The most remarkable foing about her was her 
voice, high, metallic, and without inflection; it fell on 
the ear with a hard monotony, irritating to the nerves 
like the pitiless clamour of the pneumatic drill. 

“This must seem like home to you,” said Dr. Mac- 
phail, with his thin, difficult smile. 

“Ours are low islands, you know, not life these. 
G>tal. These are volcanic. We’ve got anotlwr ten 
days’ journey to teach them.” 

“In these parts that’s almost like being in the next 
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street at home,” said Dr. Macphail fiuetiously. 

“Well, that’s rather an exaggerated way of putting 
it, but one does look at distances differently in the 
South Seas. So far you’re right.” 

Dr. Macphail sighed faintly. 

“I’m glad we’re not stationed here,” she went on. 
“They say this is a terribly difficult place to work in. 
The steamers’ touching makes the people unsettled; 
and then there’s the naval station; that’s bad for the 
natives. In our district we don’t have difficulties like 
that to contend with. There are one or two trailers, 
of course, but we take care to make them behave, and 
if they don’t we make the place so hot for them they’re 
glad to go.” 

Fixing the glasses on her nose she looked at the green 
island with a ruthless stare. 

“It’s almost a hopeless task for the missionaries here. 
I can never be sufficiently thankful to God that we are 
at least ,^pared that.” 

Davidson’s district consisted of a group of islands to 
the north of Samoa; they were widely separated and 
he had frequently to go long distances by canoe. At 
these times his wife remained at their headquarters and 
managed the mission. Dr. Macphail felt his heart sink 
when he considered the efficiency with which she 
certainly managed it. She spoke of the depravity of 
the natives in a voice which nothing could hush, but 
with a vehemently unctuous horror. Her sense of 
deUcacy was singular. Early in their acquaintance she 
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“You know, their marriage customs when we first 
settled in die islands were so shocking that I couldn’t 
possibly describe them to you. But I’ll tell Mrs. Mac- 
pbail and she’ll tell you.” 

Thea he had seen his wife and Mrs. Davidson, ^eir 
deck-chairs close together, in earnest conversation\for 
about two hours. As he walked past them backws^ds 
and forwards for the sake of exercise, he had he^rd 
Mrs. Davidson’s agitated whisper, like the distant flow 
of a 'mountain torrent, and he saw by his wife’s open 
mouth and pale face that she was enjoying an alarming 
experience. At night in their cabin she repeated to him 
with bated breath all she had heard. 

“Well, what did I say to you?” cried Mrs. Davidson, 
exultant, next morning. “Did you ever hear anything 
more dreadful? You don’t wonder that I couldn’t 
tell you myself, do you? Even though you are a 
doctor.” 

Mrs. Davidson scanned his face. She had a dramatic 
eagerness to see that she had achieved the desired eflect. 

“Can you wonder that when we first went there our 
hearts sank? You’ll hardly believe me when I tell you 
it was impossible to find a single good girl in any of 
the villages.” 

She used the wotdgooJ in a severely technicaf manner. 

“Mr. Davidson and I talked it over, and we made 
up our minds the first thing to do was to put down the 
dancing. Ihe natives were ctazy about dancing.” 
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“I was not averse to it myself when I was a young 
man,” said Dr. Maqphail. 

“I guessed as much when I heard you ask Mrs. 
Macphail to have a turn with you last night. I don’t 
think there’s any real harm if a man dances with his 
wife, but I was relieved that she wouldn’t. Under the 
circumstances I thought it better that we should keep 
ourselves to ourselves.” 

“Under what circumstances?” 

Mrs. Davidson gave him a quick look through her 
pince-nK^ but did not answer his question. 

“But among white people it’s not quite the same,” 
she went on, “though I must say I agree with Mr. 
Davidson, who says he can’t understand how a husband 
can stand by and see his wife in another man’s arms, 
and as fer as I’m concerned I’ve never danced a step 
since I married. But the native dancing is quite another 
matter. It’s not only immoral in itself, but it distinedy 
leads to humorality. However, I’m thankful to God 
that we stamped it out, and I don’t think I’m wrong 
in saying that no one has danced in out district for 
eight years.” 

But now they came to the mouth of the harbour and 
Mrs. Macphail joined them. The ship turned sharply 
and steamed slowly in. It was a great land-locked 
harbemt big enough to hold a fleet of battleships; and 
all around it rose, high and steep, the green hills. Near 
the entrance, getting such%xeeze as blew from the sea, 
stood the governor's house in a garden. The Stars and 
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Stripes dangled languidly from a flagstaff. They passed 
two or three trim bungalows, and a tennis court, and 
then they came to the quay with its warehouses. Mrs. 
Davidson pointed out the schooner, moored two or 
three hundred yards from the side, which was tq take 
them to Apia. There was a crowd of eager, noisj|, and 
good-humoured natives come from all part^ ot the 
island, some from curiosity, odiers to batter witti^ the 
travellers on their way to Sydney; and they broi%ht 
pineapples and huge bunches of bananas, tapa clol^s, 
necklaces of shells or sharks’ teeth, kava-hovrh, and 
models of war canoes. American sailors, neat and trim, 
clean-shaven and frank of face, sauntered among them, 
and there ms a little group of officials. While their 
luggage was being landed the Macphails and Mrs. 
Davidson watched the crowd. Dr. Macphail looked 
at the yaws from which most of the children and the 
young boys seemed to suffer, disfiguring sores like 
torpid ulcers, and his professional eyes glistened when 
he saw for the first time in his experience cases of 
elephantiasis, men going about with a huge, heavy 
atm or dragging along a grossly disfigured leg. Men 
and women wore the ktva-lava. 

“It’s a very indecent costume,” said Mrs. Davidson. 
“Mr. Davidson thinks it should be prohibited by law. 
How can you espect people to be moral tfffien they 
wear nothing but a strip of red cotton round their 
loins?” ^ 

“It’s suitable enough to the climate,” said the doctor. 
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wiping the sweat off his head. 

Now that they were on land the heat/ though it was 
so early in the morning, was already oppressive. Qosed 
in by its hills, not a breath of air came into Pago-Pago. 

“In our islands,” Mrs. Davidson went on in her high- 
pitched tones, “we’ve practically eradicated the lava- 
lava. A few old men still continue to wear it, but that’s 
all. The women have all taken to die Mother Hubbard, 
and the men wear trousers and singlets. At the very 
beginning of our stay Mr. Davidson said in one of his 
reports: the inhabitants of these islands will never be 
thoroughly Christianised till every boy of mote than 
ten years is made to wear a pair of trousers.” 

But Mrs. Davidson had given two or three of her 
bird-like glances at heavy grey clouds that came floating 
over the mouth of the harbour. A few drops began 
to M. 

“We’d better take shelter,” she said. 

They made their way with all the crowd to a great 
shed of corrugated iron, and the rain began to fall in 
torrents. They stood there for some time and then were 
joined by Mr. Davidson. He had been polite enough 
to the Macphails during the journey, but he had not 
his wife’s sociability, and had spent mudh of his time 
reading. He was a silent, rather sullen man, and you 
felt that his afSibility was a duty that he imposed upon 
himself Christianly; he was by nature reserved and even 
morose. His appearance %as singular. He was very 
tall and thin, with long limbs loosely jointed; hollow 
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cheeks and curiously high cheek-bones; he had so 
cadaverous an^air that it surprised you to notice how 
full an4 sensual were his lips. He wore his hair very 
long. His dark eyes, set deep in their sockets, were 
large and tragic; and his hands with their big, ^ng 
fingers, were finely shaped; they gave him a loo^ of 
great strength. But the most striking thing about 
was the feeling he gave you of suppressed fire. It ■v^s 
impressive and vaguely troubling. He was not a ni^ 
with whom any intimacy was possible. 

He brought now unwelcome news. There was an 
epidemic of measles, a serious and often fatal disease 
among the Kanakas, on the island, and a case had 
developed among the crew of the schooner which was 
to take them on their journey. The sick man had beejn 
brought ashore and put in hospital on the quarantine 
station, but telegraphic instructions had been sent from 
Apia to say that the schooner would not be allowed to 
enter the harbour till it was certain no other member 
of the crew was afieaed. 

“It means we shall have to stay here for ten days 
at least.” , 

“But Fm urgently needed at Apia,” said Dr. Mac- 
phiul. 

“That can’t be helped. If no mote cases develop on 
board, the schooner will be allowed to sail wflh white 
passengers, but all native traffic is prohibited for three 
months.” 

“Is there a hotel here?” asked Mrs. MaqphaiL 
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Davidson gave a low chuckle. 

“There’s not.” 

“What shall we do then?” 

‘Tve been talking to the governor. There’s a trader 
along the front who has rooms that he rents, and my 
proposition is that as soon as the tain lets up we should 
go along there and see what we can do. Don’t expect 
comfort. You’ve just got to be thankful if we get a 
bed to sleep on and a roof over out heads.” 

But the rain showed no sign of stopping, and at 
length with umbrellas and waterproofs they set out. 
There was no town, but merely a group of official 
buildings, a store or two, and at the back, among the 
coconut trees and plantains, a few native dwellings. 
The house they sought was about five minutes’ walk 
from the wharf. It was a frame house of two storeys 
with broad verandahs on both floors and a roof of 
corrugated iron. The owner was a half-caste named 
Horn, with a native wife surrounded by little brown 
children, and on the ground-floor he had a store where 
he sold canned goods and cottons. The rooms he 
showed them were almost bare of fmpituie. In the 
Maq)hails’ there was nothing but a poor, worn bed 
with a ragged mosquito net, a rickety chair, and a 
washstand. They looked round with dismay. The rain 
poured down without ceasing. 

“I’m not going to unpack more than we actually 
need,” said Mrs. MaephaiL 

Mrs. Davidson came into the room as she was 
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unlocking a portmanteau. She was very brisk and alert. 
The cheerless surroundings had no effect on her. 

“If you’ll take my advice you’ll get a needle and 
cotton and start right in to mend the mosquito net,” 
she said, “or you’ll not be able to get a wink of ^eep 
to-night.” 1 

“Will they be very bad?” asked Dr. Macphail. \ 
“This is the season for them. When you’re asked 
to a patty at Government House at Apia you’ll notice 
that all the ladies are given a pillow-slip to put dieir 
— their lower extremities in.” 

“I wish the rain would stop for a moment,” said 
Mrs. Macphail. “I could try to make the place com- 
fortable with more heart if the sun were shining.” 

“Oh, if you wait for that, you’ll wait a long time. 
Pago-Pago is about the rainiest place in the Pacific. 
You sec, the hills, and that bay, they attract the water, 
and one expects rain at this time of year anyway.” 

She looked from Macphail to his wife, standing 
helplessly in different parts of the room, like lost souls, 
and she pursed her lips. She saw that she must take 
them in hantJl Feckless people like that made her 
impatient, but her hands itched to put everything in 
the order which came so naturally to her. 

“Here, you give me a needle and cotton and I’ll 
mend that net of yours, while you go on with your 
unpacking. Dinner’s at one. Dr. Macphail, you’d 
better go down to the wharf and see that your heavy 
luggage has been put in a dry place. You know what 



diese natives ate, they’re quite capable of storing it 
where the tain will beat in on it all the time,” 

The doctor put on his waterproof again and went 
downstairs. At tiie door Mr. Horn was standing in 
conversation with the quartermaster of the ship they 
had just arrived in and a second-class passenger whom 
Dr, Macphail had seen several times on board. The 
quartermaster, a little, shrivelled man, extremely dirty, 
nodded to him as he passed. 

“This is a bad job about the measles, doc,” he said. 
“I see you’ve fixed yourself up already.” 

Dr. Macphail thought he was rather familiar, but he 
was a timid man and he did not take ofience easily. 

“Yes, we’ve got a room upstairs.” 

“Miss Thompson was sailing with you to Apia, so 
I’ve brought her along here.” 

The quartermaster pointed with his thumb to the 
woman standing by his side. She was twenty-seven 
perhaps, plump, and in a coarse fashion pretty. She 
wore a white dress and a large white hat. Her fiat calves 
in white cotton stockings bulged over the tops of long 
white boots in glacfe kid. She gave Macphail an in- 
gratiating smile. 

“The feller’s tryin’ to soak me a dollar and a half 
a day for the meanest-sized room,” she said in a hoarse 
Iroice. 

“I tell you she’s a fiiend of mine, Jo,” said the 
quartermaster. “She can’t pay more than a dollar, 
and you’ve sure got to take her for that.” 
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The trader was fat and smoodi and quietly smiling. 

“Well, if you put it like that, Mr. Swan, PU see what 
I can do about it. I’ll talk to Mrs. Horn and if we think 
we can make a reduction we will.” 

“Don’t try to pull that stuff with me,” said Mss 
Thompson. “We’U settle this right now. You get a 
dollar a day for the room and not one bean more.’\ 

Dr. Macphail smiled. He admired the effrontery u^th 
which she bargained. He was the sort of man wl?o 
always paid what he was' asked. He preferred to be 
over-charged than to haggle. The trader sighed. 

“Well, to obUge Mr. Swan I’U take it.” 

“That’s the goods,” said Mss Thompson. “Come 
right in and have a shot of hoodi. I’ve got some real 
good rye in that grip if you’ll bring it along, Mr. Swan. 
You come along too, doctor.” 

“Oh, I don’t think I will, thank you,” he answered. 
‘Tm just going down to see that our luggage is all 
right.” 

He stepped out into the rain. It swept in from the 
opening of the harbour in sheets and the opposite shore 
was all blurred. He passed two or three natives clad 
in nothing but the lava-lava, with huge umbrellas over 
them. They walked finely, with leisurely movements, 
very upright; and they smiled and greeted him in a 
strange tongue as they went by. 

It was nearly dinner-time when he got back, and 
fheit meal was laid in the trader’s parlour. It was 
a room designed not to live in but for purposes of 
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prestige, and it had a musty, melancholy air. A suite 
of stamped plush was arranged neatly round the walls, 
and from the middle of the ceding, protected from the 
flies by yellow tissue paper, hung a gilt chandelier. 
Davidson did not come. 

“I know he went to call on the governor,” said Mrs. 
Davidson, “and I guess he’s kept him to dtoner.” 

A little native girl brought them a dish of Hamburger 
steak, and after a while the trader came up to see that 
they had everything they wanted. 

“I see we have a fellow lodger, Mr. Horn,” said 
Dr. Macphail. 

“She’s taken a room, that’s all,” answered the trader. 
“She’s getting her own board.” 

He looked at the two ladies with an obsequious air. 

“I put her downstairs so she shouldn’t be in the 
way. She won’t be any trouble to you.” 

“Is it someone who was on the boat?” asked Mrs. 
Macphail. 

“Yes, ma’am, she was in the second cabin. She was 
going to Apia. She has a position as cashier waiting 
for herl” 

“Oh.” 

When the trader was gone Macphail said: 

“I shouldn’t think she’d find it exactly cheerful having 
her meals in her room.” 

“If she was in the second cabin I guess she’d rather,” 
answered Mrs. Davidson. “I don’t exactly know who 
it qm be,” 
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“I happened to be there when the quartermaster 
brought her along. Her name’s Thompson.” 

“It’s not the woman who was dandng with the 
quartermaster last night?” asked Mrs. Davidson. 

“That’s who it must be,” said Mrs. Macphail. j “I 
wondered at the time what she was. She looked ramer 
fast to me.” 

“Not good style at all,” said Mrs. Davidson. 1 

They began to talk of other things, and after dinne^, 
tired with their early rise, they separated and slept. 
When they awoke, though the sky was still grey and 
the clouds hung low, it was not raining and they went 
for a walk on the high road which the Americans had 
built along the bay. 

On their return they found that Davidson had just 
come in. 

“We may be here for a fortnight,” he said irritably. 
“I’ve argued it out with the governor, but he says there 
is nothing to be done.” 

“Mr. Davidson’s just longing to get back to his 
work,” said his wife, with an anxious glance at him. 

“We’ve been away for a year,” he said, walking up 
and down the verandah. “The mission has been in 
charge of native missionaries and I’m terribly nervous 
that they’ve let things slide. They’re good men, I’m 
not saying a word against them. God-fearing, devout, 
and truly Christian men — their Christianity would put 
many so-called Qmstians at home to the blush — ^but 
they’re pitifully lacking in energy. They can make a 



stand once, they can make a stand twice, but they can’t 
make a stand all the time. If you leave a mission in 
charge of a native missionary, no matter how trust- 
worthy he seems, in coTirse of time you’ll find he’s let 
abuses creep in.” 

Mr. Davidson stood still. With his tall, spare form, 
and his great eyes flashing out of his pale face, he was 
an impressive figure. His sincerity was obvious in the 
fire of his gestures and in his deep, ringing voice. 

“I expect to have my work cut out for me. I shall 
act and I shall act promptly. If the tree is rotten it shall 
be cut down and cast into the flames.” 

And in the evening after the high tea which was 
their last meal, while they sat in the stiff parlour, the 
ladies working and Dr. Macphail smoking his pipe, 
the missionary told them of his work in the islands. 

“When we went there they had no sense of sin at 
all,” he said. “They broke the commandments one 
after the other and never knew they were doing wrong. 
And I think that was the most difficult part of my work, 
to instil into the natives the sense of sin.” 

The Macphails knew already that Davidson had 
worked in the Solomons for five years before he met 
his wife. She had been a missionary in China, and they 
had become acquainted in Boston, where they were 
both spending part of their leave to attend a missionary 
congress. On their marriage they had been appointed 
to the islands in which they had laboured ever since. 

In the coarse of all the conversations they had had 
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with Mr. Davidson one thing had shone out clearly 
and that wus the man’s unflinching courage. He was 
a medical missionary, and he was liable to be called at 
any time to one or other of the islands in the group. 
Even the whaleboat is not so very safe a conveyjlnce 
in the stormy Pacific of the wet season, but often he 
would be sent for in a canoe, and then the danger Was 
great. In cases of iUness or accident he never hesitated. 
A dozen times he had spent the whole night baling j^r 
his life, and more than once Mrs. Davidson had given 
him up for lost. 

‘Td beg him not to go sometimes,” she said, “or 
at least to wait till the weather was more settled, but 
he’d never listen. He’s obstinate, and when he’s once 
made up his mind, nothing can move him.” 

"How can I ask the natives to put their trust in the 
Lord if I am afraid to do so myself?” cried Davidson. 
“And I’m not. I’m not. They know that if they send 
for me in their trouble I’ll come if it’s humanly possible. 
And do you think the Lord is going to abandon me 
when I am on his business? The wind blows at his 
bidding and the vraves toss and rage at his word.” 

Dr. Macphail was a timid man. He had never been 
able to get used to the hurtling of the shells over the 
trenches, and when he was operating in an advanced 
dressing-station the sweat poured from his Btow and 
dimmed his spectacles in the eflbrt he made to control 
his imsteady hand. He shuddered a little as he looked 
at the missionary. 



“I wish I could say that I’ve never been afraid,” he 
said. 

“I wish you could say that you believed in God,” 
retorted the other. 

But for some reason, that evening the missionary's 
thoughts travelled back to the early days he and his 
wife had spent on the islands. « 

“Sometimes Mrs. Davidson and I would look at one 
another and the tears would stream down our cheeks. 
We worked without ceasing day and night, and we 
seemed to make no progress. I don’t know what I 
should have done without her then. When I felt my 
heart sink, when I was very near despair, she gave me 
courage and hope.” 

Mrs. Davidson looked down at her work, and a slight 
colour rose to her thin cheeks. Her hands trembled a 
little. She did not trust herself to speak. 

“We had no one to help us. We were alone, thou- 
sands of miles from any of out own people, surrounded 
by darkness. When I was broken and weary she would 
put her work aside and take the Bible and read to me till 
peace came and settled upon me like sleep upon the 
eyelids of a child, and when at last she closed the book 
she’d say: ‘We’ll save them in spite of themselves.’ 
And I fdt strong again in the Lord, and I answered: 
‘Yes, with God’s help I’ll save them. I must save 
than.’ ” 

He came over to the table and stood in front of it as 
though it were a lectern. 
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“You see, they were so naturally depraved that they 
couldn’t be brought to see their wickedness. We had to 
make sins out of what they thought were natural 
actions. We had to make it a sin, not only to commit 
adultery and to lie and thieve, but to expose tiieit 
bodies, and to dance and not to come to church. I 
made it a sin for a girl to show her bosom and a sin mr a 
man not to wear trousers.” \ 

"How?” asked Dr. Macphail, not without surprise.\ 

“I instituted fines. Obviously the only way to make 
people realise that an action is sinful is to punish them if 
they commit it. I fined them if they didn’t come to 
church, and I fined them if they danced. I fined them if 
they were improperly dressed. I had a tariff, and every 
sin had to be paid for either in money or work. And at 
last I made them understand.” 

“But did they never refuse to pay?” 

“How could they?” asked the missionary. 

“It would be a brave man who tried to stand up 
against Mr. Davidson,” said his wife, tightening her 
lips. 

Dr. Macphail looked at Davidson with troubled eyes. 
What he heard shocked him, but he hesitated to express 
his disapproval. 

“You must remember that in the last resort I could 
expel them fitom their church membership.” 

“Did they mind that?” 

Davidson smiled a little and gently rubbed his hands. 

"They couldn’t sell their copra. When the men fished 
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they got no share of the catch. It meant something very 
like starvation. Yes, they minded quite a lot.” 

“Tell him about Fred Ohlson,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

The missionary fixed his fiery eyes on Dr. Macphail. 

“Fred Ohlson was a Danish trader who had been ip 
the islands a good many years. He was a pretty rich man 
as traders go and he wasn’t very pleased when we came. 
You see, he’d had things very mudi his own way. He 
paid the natives what he liked for their copra, and he 
paid in goods and whisky. He had a native wife, but he 
was flagrantly unfaithful to her. He was a drunkard. I 
gave him a chance to mend his ways, but he wouldn’t 
take it. He laughed at me.” 

Davidson’s voice fell to a deep bass as he said the last 
words, and he was silent for a minute or two. The 
silence was heavy with menace. 

“In two years he was a ruined man. He’d lost every- 
thing he’d saved in a quarter of a century. I broke him, 
and at last he was forced to come to me like a beggar and 
beseech me to give him a passage back to Sydney.” 

“I wish you could have seen him when he came to see 
Mr. Davidson,” said the missionary’s wife. “He had 
been a fine, powerful man, with a lot of fiit on him, and 
he had a great big voice, but now he was half the size, 
and he was shaking all over. He’d suddenly become an 
old man.” 

With abstracted gaze Davidson looked out into the 
night. The rain was falling again. 

Suddenly from below came a sound, and Davidson 
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turned and looked questioningly at bis wife. It was die 
sound of a gramophone, harsh and loud, wheezing out a 
syncopated tune, 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

Mrs. Davidson fixed her pittee-n«^ more firmly oi^ her 
nose. \ 

“One of the second-class passengers has a room in 
the house. I guess it comes from there.” \ 

They listened in silence, and presendy they heard tfie 
sound of dancing. Then the music stopped, and they 
heard the popping of corks and voices raised in animated 
conversation. 

“I daresay she’s giving a farewell party to her friends 
on board,” said Dr. MacphaU. “The ship sails at 
twelve, doesn’t it?” 

Davidson made no remark, but he looked at his 
watch. 

“Ate you ready?” he asked his wife. 

She got up and folded her work. 

“Yes, I guess I am,” she answered. 

“It’s early to go to bed yet, isn’t it?” said the doctor. 

“We have a good deal of reading to do,” explained 
Mrs. Davidson. “Wherever we are, we read a chapter 
of the Bible before retiring for the night and we study it 
with the commentaries, you know, and ^scuss it 
thoroughly. It’s a wonderful training for the mind.” 

The two couples iMule one another good night. Dr. 
and Mrs. Macphail were left alone. For two or three 
minutes they did not speak. 
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“I think I’ll go and fetch (he cards,” the doctor said at 
last. 

Mrs. Macphail looked at him doubtfully. Her 
conversation with the Davidsons had left her a little 
uneasy, but she did not like to say that she thought they 
had better not play cards when the Davidsons might 
come in at any moment. Dr. Macphail brought them 
and she watched him, though with a vague sense of 
guilt, while he laid out his patience. Below the sound 
of revelry continued. 

It was fine enough next day, and the Macphails, 
condemned to spend a fortnight of idleness at Pago- 
Pago, set about making the best of things. They went 
down to the quay and got out of their boxes a number of 
books. The doctor called on the chief surgeon of the 
naval hospital and went round the beds with him. They 
left cards on the governor. They passed Miss Thomp- 
son on the road. The doctor took off his hat, and she 
gave him a “Good morning, doc.,” in a loud, cheerful 
voice. She was dressed as on the day before, in a white 
frock, and her shiny white boots with their high heels, 
her fiit legs bulging over the tops of them, were strange 
things on that exotic scene. 

“I don’t think she’s very suitably dressed, I must say,” 
said Mrs. Macphail. “She looks extremely common to 
nie» 

When they got back to their house, she was on the 
verandah playing with one of the trader’s dark children. 

“Say a word to her,” Dr. Macphail whispered to his 
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wife. “She’s all alone here, and it seems rather unkind to 
ignore her.” 

Mrs. Macphail was shy, but she was in the habit of 
doing what her husband bade her. 

“I think we’re fellow lodgers here,” she said, rjlther 
foolishly. \ 

“Terrible, ain’t it, bein’ cooped up in a one-hprse 
burg like this?” answered Miss Thompson. “And mey 
tell me I’m lucky to have gotten a room. I don’t ^e 
myself livin’ in a native house, and that’s what some 
have to do. I don’t know why they don’t have a 
hotel.” 

They exchanged a few more words. Miss Thompson, 
loud-voiced and garrulous, was evidently quite willing 
to gossip, but Mrs. Macphail had a poor stock of smkll 
talk and presently she said: 

“Well, I think we must go upstairs.” 

In the evening when they sat down to their high-tea 
Davidson on coming in said: 

“I see that woman downstairs has a couple of sailors 
sitting there. 1 wonder how she’s gotten acquainted 
with them.” 

“She can’t be very particular;” said Mrs. Davidson. 

They were all lather tired after the idle, aimless day. 

“If there’s going to be a fortnight of this I don’t know 
what we shall feel like at the end of it,” said Dr. Mac- 
phail. 

“The only thing to do is to portion out the day to 
diiferent activities,” answered the missionary. **I shall 



set aside a certain number of hours to study and a 
certain number to exercise, rain or fine — in the wet 
season you can’t afford to pay any attention to the 
rain — and a certain number to recreation.” 

Dr. Macphail looked at his companion with mis- 
giving. Davidson’s programme oppressed him. They 
were eating Hamburger steak again. It seemed the only 
Hisb the cook knew how to make. Then below the 
gramophone began. Davidson started nervously when 
he heard it, but said nothing. Men’s voices floated up. 
Miss Thompson’s guests were joining in a well-known 
song and presently they heard her voice too, hoarse and 
loud. There was a good deal of shouting and laughing. 
The four people upstairs, trying to make conversation, 
listened despite themselves to the clink of glasses and 
the scrape of chairs. More people had evidently come. 
Miss Thompson was giving a party. 

“I wonder how she gets them all in,” said Mrs. 
Macphail, suddenly breaking into a medical conver- 
sation between the missionary and her husband. 

It showed whither her thoughts were wandering. 
The twitch of Davidson’s fece proved that, though he 
spoke of scientific things,* his mind was busy in the same 
<ilitwfinn Suddenly, while the doctor was giving some 
experience of practice on the Flanders front, rather 
prosily, he sprang to his feet with a cry. 

“What’s the matter, Alfred?” asked Mrs. Davidson. 

“Of course! It never occurred to me. She’s out of 
Iwelei.” 
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“She can’t be.” 

“She came on board at Honolulu, It’s obvious. 
And she’s carrying on her trade here. Here.” 

He uttered the last word with a passion of in- 
dignation. I 

“What’s Iwelei?” asked Mrs. Macphail. \ 

He turned his gloomy eyes on her and his voice 
trembling with horror. ' 

“The plague spot of Honolulu. The Red Lijght 
district. It was a blot on our civilisation.” 

Iwelei was on the edge of the city. You went down 
side streets by the harbour, in the darkness, across a 
rickety bridge, till you came to a deserted road, all ruts 
and holes, and then suddenly you came out into the 
light. There was parking room for motors on each side 
of the road, and there were saloons, tawdry and bright, 
each one noisy with its mechanical piano, and there were 
barber’s shops and tobacconists. There was a stir in the 
air and a sense of espectant gaiety. You turned down a 
narrow alley, either to the right or to the left, for the 
road divided Iwelei into two parts, and you found 
yourself in the district. There were rows of little bunga- 
lows, trim and neatly painted hi green, and the padiway 
between them was broad and straight. It was laid out 
like a garden-city. In its respectable regularity, its 
order and spruceness, it gave an impression of sardonic 
horror; for never can the search for love have been so 
systematised and ordered. The pathways were lit by a 
raze lan^i, but they would have been dark except for the 
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lights that came from the open windows of the bunga- 
lows. Men wandered about, looking at the women 
who sat at their windows, reading or sewing, for the 
most part taking no notice of the passers-by; and like 
the women they were of all nationalities. There were 
Americans, sailors from the ships in port, enlisted men 
off the gunboats, sombrely drunk, and soldiers from the 
regiments, white and black, quartered on the island; 
there were Japanese, walking in twos and ihrees; 
Hawaiians, Chinese in long robes, and Filipinos in 
preposterous hats. They were silent and as it were 
oppressed. Desire is sad. 

“It was the most crying scandal of the Pacific,” 
exclaimed Davidson vehemently. “The missionaries 
had been agitating against it for years, and at last the 
local press took it up. The police refused to stir. You 
know their argument. They say that vice is inevitable 
and consequently the best thing is to localise and control 
it. The truth is, they were paid. Paid. They were paid 
by tiie saloon-keepers, paid by the bullies, paid by the 
women themselves. At last they were forced to move.” 

“I read about it in the papers that came on board in 
Honolulu,” said Dr. Macphail. 

“Iwelei, with its sin and shame, ceased to exist on the 
very day we arrived. The whole population was 
brought before the justices. I don’t know why I didn’t 
understand at once what that woman was.” 

“Now you come to speak of it,” said Mis. Macphail, 
“I ranember se^g her come on board only a firw 
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minutes before the boat sailed. I remember thinkin g at 
the time she was cutting it rather fine.” 

“How dare she come herel” cried Davidson in- 
dignantly. “I’m not going to allow it.” 

He strode towards the door. j 

“What are you going to do?” asked MacphaiL \ 

“What do you expect me to do? Pm going to st^p it. 
Pm not going to have this house turned inyo — 
into ...” \ 

He sought for a word that should not offend the 
ladies’ ears. His eyes were flashing and his pale face was 
paler still in his emotion. 

“It sounds as though there were three or four men 
down there,” said the doctor. “Don’t you think it’s 
rather rash to go in just now?” 

The missionary gave him a contemptuous look and 
without a word flung out of the room. 

“You know Mr. Davidson very little if you think the 
fear of personal danger can stop him in the performance 
of his duty,” said his wife. 

She sat with her hands nervously clasped, a spot of 
colour on her high cheek-bones, listening to what was 
about to happen below. They all listened. They heard 
him clatter down the wooden stairs and throw open the 
door. The singing stopped suddenly, but &e gramo- 
phone continued to bray out its vulgar tune. They 
heard Davidson’s voice and then the noise of something 
heavy falli ng. The music stopped. He had hurled the 
gramophone on the floor. Then again they heard 
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Davidson’s voice, they could not make out the words, 
then Miss Thompson’s, loud and slmll, then a confused 
clamour as though several people were shouting to- 
gether at the top of their lungs. Mrs. Davidson gave a 
little gasp, and she clenched her hands more tightly. 
Dr. Macphail looked uncertainly from her to his wife. 
He did not want to go down, but he wondered if they 
expected him to. Then there was something that 
sounded like a scuffle. The noise now was mote 
distinct. It might be that Davidson was being thrown 
out of the room. The door was slammed. There was a 
moment’s silence and they heard Davidson come up the 
stairs again. He went to his room. 

“I think I’ll go to him,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

She got up and went out. 

“If you want me, just call,” said Mrs. Macphail, and 
then when the other was gone: “I hope he isn’t hurt.” 

“Why couldn’t he mind his own business?” said Dr. 
Macphail. 

They sat in silence for a minute or two and then they 
both started, for the gramophone began to play once 
more, defiantly, and mocking voices shouted hoarsely 
the words of an obscene song. 

Next day Mrs. Davidson was pale and tired. She 
complained of headache, and she looked old and 
wizened. She told Mrs. Macphail that the missionary 
had not slept at all; he had passed the night in a sute of 
frightful agitation and at five had got up and gone out. 
A gW of beer had been thrown over him and his 
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clothes were stained and stinking. But a sombre fire 
glowed in Mrs. Davidson’s eyes when she spoke of Miss 
Thompson. 

“She’ll bitterly rue the day when she flouted Mr. 
Davidson,” she said. “Mr. Davidson has a wonderful 
heart and no one who is in trouble has ever gone to him 
without being comforted, but he has no mercy for sin, 
and when his righteous wrath is excited he’s tcrrible\” 

“Why, what will he do?” asked Mrs. Macphail. \ 

“I don’t know, but I wouldn’t stand in that creature’s 
shoes for an5rthing in the world.” 

Mrs. Macphail shuddered. There was something 
positively alarming in the tritimphant assurance of the 
little woman’s manner. They were going out together 
that morning, and they went down the stairs side by 
side. Miss Thompson’s door was open, and they saw 
her in a bedraggled dressing-gown, cooking something 
in a chafing-dish. 

“Good morning,” she called. “Is Mr. Davidson 
better this morning?” 

They passed her in silence, with their noses in the air, 
as if she did not exist. They flushed, however, when she 
burst into a shout of derisive laughter. Mrs, Davidson 
turned on her suddenly. 

“Don’t you dare to speak to me,” she^screatiacd. 
“If you insult me I shall have you turned out of here.” 

“Say, did I ask Mr. Davidson to visit with me?” 

“Don’t answer her,” whispered Mrs. Maq)hail 
hurriedly. 
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They walked on till they were out of earshot. 

“She’s brazen, brazen,” burst from Mrs. Davidson. ' 

Her anger almost suffocated her. 

And on their way home they met her strolling 
towards the quay. She had all her finery on. Her 
great white hat with its vulgar showy flowers was an 
aflront. She called out cheerily to them as she went by, 
and a couple of American sailors who were standing 
there grinned as the ladies set their faces to an icy stare. 
They got in just before the rain began to fall again. 

“I guess she’ll get her fine clothes spoilt,” said Mrs. 
Davidson# with a bitter sneer, 

Davidson did not come in till they were half-way 
through dinner. He was wet through, but he would not 
change. He sat, morose and silent, refusing to eat more 
than a mouthful, and he stared at the slanting rain. 
When Mrs. Davidson told him of their two encounters 
with Miss Thompson he did not answer. His deepening 
frown alone showed that he had heard. 

“Don’t you think we ought to make Horn turn 
her out of, here?” asked Mrs. Davidson. “We can’t 
allow her to insult us.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be any other place for her to 
go,” said Macphail. 

“She can live with one of the natives.” 

“In weather like this a native hut must be a rather 
uncomfortable place to live in.” 

“1 lived in one for years,” said the missionary. 

When the little native girl brought in the fried 
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bananas which formed the sweet they had every day, 
Davidson turned to her. 

“Ask Miss Thompson when it would be convenient 
for me to see her,” he said. 

The girl nodded shyly and went out. j 

“What do you want to see her for, Alfred?” askdd his 
wife. j 

“It’s my duty to see her. I won’t act till I’ve g^en 
her every chance.” \ 

“You don’t know what she is. She’ll insult you.” 

“Let her insult me. Let her spit on me. She has an 
immortal soul, and I must do all that is in m}^ power to 
save it.” 

Mrs. Davidson’s ears rang stiU with the harlot’s 
mocking laughter. 

“She’s gone too fat.” 

“Too fat for the mercy of God?” His eyes lit up 
suddenly and his voice grew mellow and soft. “Never. 
The sinner may be deeper in sin than the depth of hell 
itself, but the love of the Lord Jesus can teachhim still.” 

The girl came back with the message. 

“Miss Thompson’s compliments and as long as Rev. 
Davidson don’t come in business hours she’ll be glad to 
sec him any time.” 

The patty received it in stony silence, and Dr. Mac- 
phail quickly e£&ced from his Ups the smile which had 
come upon them. He knew his wife would be vexed 
with him if he found Miss Thompson’s efiProntery 
amusing. 
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They finished the meal in silence. When it was over 
the two kdics got up and took their work, Mrs. Mac- 
phail was making another of the innumpraH e com- 
forters which she had turned out since the beginning of 
the war, and the doctor lit his pipe. But Davidson 
remained hj his chair and with abstracted eyes stared at 
the table. At last he got up and without a word went 
out of the room. They heard him go down and they 
heard Miss Thompson’s defiant “Come in” when he 
knocked at the door. He remained with her for an hour. 
And Dr. Macphail watched the tain. It was beginning 
to get on 4iis nerves. It was not like our soft English 
rain that drops gently on the earth; k was unmerciful 
and somehow terrible; you felt in it the malignancy of 
the primitive powers of nature. It did not pout, it 
flowed. It was like a deluge from heaven, and it rattled 
on the roof of corrugated kon with a steady persistence 
that was maddening. It seemed to have a fury of its 
own. And sometimes you felt that you must scream if it 
did not stop, and then suddenly you felt powerless, as 
though your bones had suddenly become soft; and you 
were miserable and hopeless, 

Macphail turned his head when the missionary came 
back. The two women looked up. 

“I’ve given her every chance. I have exhorted her to 
repent. She is an evil woman.” 

He paused, and Dr. Macphail saw his eyes darken and 
his pale face grow hard and stem. 

“Now I shall take the whips with which the Lord 
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Jesus drove the usurers and the money changers out of 
the Temple of the Most High.” 

He walked up and down the room. His mouth was 
dose set, and his black brows were frowning. 

“If she fled to the uttermost parts of the earth I s^iould 
pursue her.” • ^ v 

With a sudden movement he turned round and saode 
out of the room. They heard him go downstairs again. 

“What is he going to do?” asked Mrs. MacphaiL \ 

“I don’t -know.” Mrs. Davidson took off her pince- 
ftez and wiped them. “When he is on the Lord’s work I 
never ask him questions.” 

She sighed a little. 

“What is the matter?” 

“He’ll wear himself out. He doesn’t know what it is 
to spare himself.” 

Dr. Macphail learnt the first results of the mis- 
sionarjr’s activity from the half-caste trader in whose 
house they lodged. He stopped the doctor when he 
passed the store and came out to speak to him on the 
stoop! His fat face was worried. 

“The Rev. Davidson has been at me for letting Miss 
Thompson have a room here,” he said, “but I didn’t 
know what she was when I rented it to her. When 
people come and ask if I can rent them a room all I want 
to know is if they’ve the money to pay for if And she 
paid me for hers a week in advance.” 

Dr. Macphail did not want to commit himself. 

“When all’s said and done it’s your house. We’re 
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vety much obliged to you for taking us in at all.” 

Horn looked at him doubtfully. He was not certain 
yet how definitely Macphail stood on the missionary’s 
side. 

“The missionaries are in with one another,” he said, 
hesitatingly. “If they get it in for a trader he may just as 
well shut up his store and quit.” 

“Did he want you to turn her out?” 

“No, he said so long as she behaved herself he 
couldn’t ask me to do that. He said he wanted to be just 
to me. J promised she shouldn’t have no more visitors. 
I’ve just been and told her.” 

“How did she take it?” 

“She gave me Hell.” 

The trader squirmed in his old ducks. He had found 
Miss Thompson a rough customer. 

“Oh, well, I daresay she’ll get out. I don’t suppose 
she wants to stay here if she can’t have anyone in.” 

“There’s nowhere she can go, only a native house, 
and no native’ll take her now, not now that the mis- 
sionaries have got their knife in her.” 

Dr. Macphail looked at the falling rain. 

“Well, I don’t suppose it’s any good waiting for it to 
cleat up.” 

In the evening when they sat in the parlour Davidson 
talked to them of his early days at college. He had had 
no means and had worked his way through by doing 
odd jobs during the vacations. There was silence 
downstairs. Miss Thompson was sitting in her little 
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room alone. But suddenly the gramophone began to 
play. She had set it on in defiance, to cheat her loneliness 
but there was no one to sing, and it had a melancholy 
note. It was like a cry for help. Davidson took no 
notice. He was in the middle of a long anecdote and 
without change of expression went ?>n. The mamo- 
phone continued. Miss Thompson put on one red after 
another. It looked as though the silence of the night 
were getting on her nerves. It was breathless and sfiltry. 
When the Macphails went to bed they could not sleep. 
They lay side by side with their eyes wide open, listening 
to the cruel singing of the mosquitoes outside their 
curtain. 

“What’s that?” whispered Mrs. Macphail at last. 

They heard a voice, Davidson’s voice, through the 
wooden partition. It went on with a monotonous, 
earnest insistence. He was praying aloud. He was 
praying for the soul of Miss Thompson. 

Two or three days went by. Now when they passed 
Miss Thompson on the road she did not greet them with 
ironic cordiality or smile; she passed with her nose in the 
air, a sulky look on her painted face, frowning as 
though she did not see them. The trader told Macphail 
that she had tried to get lodging elsewhere, but had 
fiuled. In the evening she played through*the various 
reels of her gramophone, but die pretence of mirth was 
obvious now. The ragtime had a cracked, heart- 
broken rhythm as though it were a one-step of despair. 
When she began to play on Simday Davidson sent 
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Horn to beg her to stop at once since it was the Lord’s 
day. The reel was taken off and the house was silent 
except for the steady pattering of the rain on the iron 
roof. 

“I think she’s getting a bit worked up,” said the 
trader next day fo Macphail. “She don’t know what 
Mr. Davidson’s up to and it makes her scared.” 

Macphail had caught a glimpse of her that morning 
and it struck him that her arrogant expression had 
changed. There was in her face a hunted look. The 
h^lf-ca$te gave him a sidelong glance. 

“I suppose you don’t know what Mr. Davidson is 
doing about it?” he hazarded. 

“No, I don’t.” 

It was singular that Horn should ask him that 
question, for he also had the idea that the missionary 
was mysteriously at work. He had an impression that 
he was weaving a net around the woman, carefully, 
systematically, and suddenly, when everything was 
ready would pull the strings tight. 

“He told me to tell her,” said the trader, “that if at 
any time she wanted him she only had to send and he’d 
come.” 

“What did she say when you told her that?” 

“She didn’t say nothing. I didn’t stop. I just said 
what he said I was to and then I beat it. I thought she 
might be going to start weepin’.” 

“I have no doubt the loneliness is getting on her 
nerves,” said the doctor. “And the rain — that’s 
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enough to make anyone jumpy,” he continued irritably. 
“Doesn’t it ever stop in this confoimded place?” 

“It goes on pretty steady in the rainy season. We 
have three hundred inches in the year. You see, it’s the 
shape of the bay. It seems to attract the rain fr^m all 
over the Pacific.” \ 

“Damn the shape of the bay,” said the doctor. \ 

He scratched his mosquito bites. He felt very sliort- 
tempered. When the rain stopped and the sun shohte, it 
was like a hothouse, seething, humid, sultry, breathless, 
and you had a strange feeling that everything was 
growing with a savage violence. The natives, blithe and 
childlike by reputation, seemed then, with their tattoo- 
ing and their dyed hair, to have something sinister in 
their appearance; and when they pattered along at your 
heels with their naked feet you looked back instinctively. 
You felt they might at any moment come behind you 
swiftly and thrust a long knife between your shoulder- 
blades. You could not tell what dark thoughts lurked 
behind their wide-set eyes. They had a little the look of 
ancient Egyptians painted on a temple wall, and there 
was about them the terror of what is immeasurably old. 

The missionary came and went. He was busy, but the 
Macphails did not know what he was doing. Horn told 
the doctor that he saw the governor every d^, and once 
Davidson mentioned him. 

“He looks as if he had plenty of determination,” he 
said, “but when you come down to brass tacks he has no 
backbone." 



“I suppose that means he won’t do exactly what you 
want,” suggested the doctor facetiotisiy. 

The missionary did not smile. 

“I want him to do what’s right. It shouldn’t be 
necessary to persuade a man to do that.” 

“But there may be differences of opinion about what 
is right.” 

“If a man had a gangrenous foot would you have 
patience with anyone who hesitated to amputate it?” 

“Gangrene is a matter of fact.” 

“And Evil?” 

What Davidson had done soon appeared. The four 
of them had just finished their midday meal, and they 
had not yet separated for the siesta which the heat 
imposed on the ladies and on the doctor. Davidson had 
little patience with the slothful habit. The door was 
suddenly flung open and Miss Thompson came in. She 
looked round the room and then went up to Davidson. 

“You low-down skunk, what have you been saying 
about me to the governor?” 

She was spluttering with rage. There was a moment’s 
pause. Then the missionary drew forward a chair. 

“Won’t you be seated. Miss Thompson? I’ve been 
hoping to have another talk with you.” 

“You poor low-life bastard.” 

She burst into a torrent of insult, foul and insolent. 
Davidson kept his grave eyes on her. 

“I’m indifferent to the abuse you think fit to heap, 
on me. Miss Thompson,” he said, “but I must beg 
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you to rcmemljer that ladies are present.” 

Tears by now were struggling with her anger. Her 
face was red and swollen as though she were choking. 

“What has happened?” asked Dr. Macphail. 

“A feller’s just been in here and he says I gotljer beat 
it on the next boat.” \ 

Was there a gleam in the missionary’s eyes? His fiice 
remained impassive. 

“You could hardly expect the governor to let yo^ stay 
here under the circumstances.” 

“You done it,” she shrieked. “You can’t kid me. 
You done it.” 

“I don’t want to deceive you. I urged the governor 
to take the only possible step consistent with his 
obligations.” 

“Why couldn’t you leave me be? I wasn’t doin’ you 
no harm.” 

“You may be sure that if you had I should be the last 
man to resent it.” 

“Do you think I want to stay on in this poor imitation 
of a burg? I don’t look no busher, do I?” 

“In that case I don’t see what cause of complaint you 
have,” he answered. 

* She gave an inarticulate cry of rage and flung out of 
the room. There was a short silence. ^ 

“It’s a relief to know that the governor has acted at 
last,” said Davidson finally. “He’s a weak man and he 
shUly-shaUied. He said she was only here for a fortnight 
anyway, and if she went on to Apia that was under 
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British jurisdiction and had nothing to do with him.” 

The missionary sprang to his feet and strode across 
the room. 

“It’s terrible the way the men who are in authority 
seek to evade their responsibility. They speak as 
though evil that was out of sight ceased to be evil. The 
very existence of that woman is a scandal and it does not 
help matters to shift it to another of the islands. In the 
end I had to speak straight from the shoulder.” 

Davidson’s brow lowered, and he protruded his firm 
chin. He looked fierce and determined. 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Our mission is not entirely without influence at 
Washington. I pointed out to the governor that it 
wouldn’t do him any good if there was a complaint 
about the way he managed things here.” 

“When has she got to go?” asked the doctor, after a 
pause. 

“The San Francisco boat is due here from Sydney 
next Tuesday. She’s to sail on that.” 

That was in five days’ time. It was next day, when he 
was coming back from the hospital where for want of 
something better to do Macphail spent most of his 
mornings, that the half-caste stopped him as he was 
going upstairs. 

“Excuse me, Dr. Macphail, Miss Thompson s sick. 
Will you have a look at her.” 

“Certainly.” 

Horn led him to her room. She was sitting in a chair 
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idly, neither reading nor sewing, staring in front of her. 
She wore her white dress and the large hat with the 
flowers on it. Maqjhail noticed that her skin was yellow 
and muddy under her powder, and her e)res were 
heavy. i 

“I’m sorry to hear you’re not well,” he said. ' 

"Oh, I ain’t sick really. I just said that, because^I just 
had to see you. I’ve got to clear on a boat that’s goibg to 
’Frisco.” 

She looked at him and he saw that her eyes were 
suddenly startled. She opened and clenched her hands 
spasmodically. The trader stood at the door, listening. 

“So I understand,” said the doctor. 

She gave a little gulp. 

“I guess it ain’t very convenient for me to go to 
’Frisco just now. I went to see the governor yesterday 
afternoon, but I couldn’t get to him. I saw the secretary, 
and he told me I’d got to take that boat and that was all 
there was to it. I just had to see the governor, so I 
waited outside his house this morning, and when he 
come out I spoke to him. He didn’t want to speak to 
me. I’ll say, but I wouldn’t let him shake me off, and at 
last he said he hadn’t no objection to my staying here 
till the next boat to Sydney if the Rev. Davidson will 
stand for it.”' ^ 

She stopped and looked at Dr. Macphail anxiously. 

“I don’t know exactly what I can do,” he said. 

“Well, I thought maybe you wouldn’t nund asking 
him I swear to God I won’t start anything here if he’d 
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just only let me stay. I won’t go out of the house if 
that’ll suit him. It’s no more’n a fortnight.” 

“I’ll ask him.” 

“He won’t stand for it,” said Horn. “He’ll have you 
out on Tuesday, so you may as well make up your mind 
to it.” 

“Tell him I can get work in Sydney, straight stuff, I 
mean. ’Tain’t asking very much.” 

“I’ll do what I can.” 

“And come and tell me right away, wiU you? I can’t set 
down to a thing till I get the dope one way or the other.” 

It was not an errand that much pleased the doctor, 
and, characteristically perhaps, he went about it in- 
directly. He told his wife what Miss Thompson had 
said to him and asked her to speak to Mrs. Davidson. 
The missionary’s attitude seemed rather -arbitrary and it 
could do no harm if the girl were allowed to stay in 
Pago-Pago another fortnight. But he was not prepared 
for the result of his diplomacy. The missionary came to 
him straightway. 

“Mrs. Davidson tells me that Thompson has been 
speaking to you.” 

Dr. Macphail, thus directly tackled, had the shy man’s 
resentment at being forced out into the open. He felt 
his temper rising, and he Hushed. 

“I don’t see that it can make any difference if she goe^ 
to Sydney rather than to San Francisco, and so long 
as she promises to behave while she’s here it’s dashed 
hard to persecute her.” 
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The missionary fixed him with his stern eyes. 

“Why is she unwilling to go back to San Francisco?” 

“I didn’t enquire,” answered the doctor with some 
asperity. "And I think one does better to mind one’s 
own business.” | 

Perhaps it was not a very tactful answer. \ 

“The governor has ordered her to be deported % the 
first boat that leaves the island. He’s only done his\duty 
and I will not interfere. Her presence is a peril herA” 

“I think you’re very harsh and tyrannical.” 

The two ladies looked up at the doctor with some 
alarm, but they need not have feared a quarrel, for the 
missionary smiled gently. 

“I’m terribly sorry you should think that of me. Dr. 
Macphail. Believe me, my heart bleeds for that un- 
fortunate woman, but I’m only trying to do my duty.” 

The doctor made no answer. He looked out of the 
window sullenly. For once it was not raining and 
across the bay you saw nestling among the trees the 
huts of a native village. 

“I think I’ll take advantage of the rain stopping to go 
out,” he said. 

*Tlease don’t bear me malice because I can’t accede 
to your wish,” said Davidson, with a melancholy smile. 
“I respect you very mudhi, doctor, and i should be 
sorry if you thought ill of me.” 

“I have no doubt you have a sufficiently good 
opinion of yourself to beat mine with equanimity,” he 
retorted. 
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**That’s one on me,” chuckled Davidson. 

When Dr. Macphail, vexed with himself because he 
had been uncivil to no purpose, went downstairs. Miss 
Thompson was waiting for him with her door ajar. 

‘‘Well,” she said, “have you spoken to him?” 

“Yes, Pm sorry, he won’t do anything,” he answered, 
not looking at her in his embarrassment. 

But then he gave her a quick glance, for a sob broke 
from her. He saw that her face was white with fear. It 
gave him a shock of dismay. And suddenly he had an idea. 

“But don’t give up hope yet. I think it’s a shame the 
way they’re treating you and I’m going to sec the 
governor myself.” 

“Now?” 

He nodded. Her face brightened. 

“Say, that’s real good of you. I’m sure he’ll let me 
stay if you speak for me. I just won’t do a thing I didn’t 
ought all the time I’m here.” 

Dr. Macphail hardly knew why he had made up his 
mind to appeal to the governor. He was perfectly 
indifferent to Miss Thompson’s affairs, but the mis- 
sionary had irritated him, and with him temper was a 
smouldering thing. He found the governor at home. 
He was a large, handsome man, a sailor, with a grey 
toothbrush moustache, and he wore a spotless uniform 
of white drill. 

“Pve come to see you about a woman who’s lodging 
in the same house as we are,” he said. “Her name’s 
Thompson.” 
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“I guess IVe heard nearly enough about her. Dr. 
Macphail,” said the governor, smiling. “IVe given her 
the order to get out next Tuesday and that’s all I can 
do.” 

“I wanted to ask you if you couldn’t stretch d point 
and let her stay here till the boat comes in from San 
Francisco so that she can go to Sydney. I will gua^ntee 
her good behaviour.” , 

The governor continued to smile, but his eyes ^rew 
small and serious. 

“I’d be very glad to oblige you. Dr. Macphail, but 
I’ve given the order and it must stand.” 

The doctor put the case as reasonably as he could, 
but now the governor ceased to smile at all. He 
listened sullenly, with averted gaze. Macphail saw that 
he was making no impression. 

“I’m sorry to cause any lady inconvenience, but 
she’ll have to sail on Tuesday and that’s all there is to 
it.” 

“But what difference can it make?” 

“Pardon me, doctor, but I don’t feel called upon 
to explain my official actions except to the proper 
authorities.” 

Macphail looked at him shrewdly. He remembered 
Davidson’s hint that he had used threats^ and in the 
governor’s attitude he read a singular embarrassment. 

“Davidson’s a damned busybody,” he said hotly. 

“Between ourselves. Dr. Macphail, I don’t say that I 
have formed a very favourable opinion of Mr. Davidson, 
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but I am boimd to confess that he was within his rights 
in pointing out to me the danger that the presence of a 
woman of Miss Thompson’s character was to a place 
like this where a number of enlisted men are stationed 
among a native population.” 

He got up and Dr. Macphail was obliged to do so too. 

“I must ask you to excuse me. I have an engagement. 
Please give my respects to Mrs. Macphail.” 

The doctor left him crest-fallen. He knew that Miss 
Thompson would be waiting for him, and unwilling to 
tell her himself that he had failed, he went into the house 
by the back door and sneaked up the stairs as though he 
had something to hide. 

At supper he was silent and ill-at-ease, but the 
missionary was jovial and animated. Dr. Macphail 
thought his eyes rested on him now and then with 
triumphant good-humour. It struck him suddenly that 
Davidson knew of his visit to the governor and of its ill 
success. But how on earth could he have heard of it? 
There was something sinister about the power of that 
man. After supper he saw Horn on the verandah, and 
as though to have a casual word with him, went out. 

“She wants to know if you’ve seen the governor,” the 
trader whispered. 

“Yes. He wouldn’t do anything. I’m awfully sorry, I 
can’t do anything more.” 

“I knew he wouldn’t. They daren’t go against the 
missionaries.” 

“What are you talking about?” said Davidson 
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affably, coming out to join them. 

“I was just saying there was no chance of your 
getting over to Apia for at least another week,” said the 
trader glibly. 

He left them, and the two men returned intjo the 
parlour. Mr. Davidson devoted one hour after'^each 
mesd to recreation. Presently a timid knock was he^d at 
the door. 

“G>me in,” said Mrs. Davidson, in her sharp voicfc. 

The door was not opened. She got up and opened it. 
They saw Miss Thompson standing at the threshold. 
But the change in her appearance was extraordinary. 
This was no longer the flaunting hussy who had jeered 
at them in the road, but a broken, frightened woman. 
Her hair, as a rule so elaborately arranged, was tumbling 
untidily over her neck. She wore bedroom slippers and 
a skirt and blouse. They were unfresh and bedraggled. 
She stood at the door with the tears streaming down 
her face and did not dare to enter. 

“What do you want?” said Mrs. Davidson harshly. 

“May I speak to Mr. Davidson?” she said in a choking 
voice. 

The missionary rose and went towards her. 

“Come right in. Miss Thompson,” he said in cordial 
tones. “What can I do for you?” * 

She entered the room. 

“Say, I’m sorry for what I said to you the other day 
an’ for — for everythin’ else. I guess I was a bit lit up. 
I beg pardon.” 
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“Oh, it was nothing. I guess my back’s broad 
enough to bear a few hard words.” 

She stepped towards him with a movement that was 
horribly cringing. 

“You’ve got me beat. I’m all in. You won’t make me 
go back to ’Frisco?” 

His genial manner vanished and his voice grew on a 
sudden hard and stern. 

“Why don’t you want to go back there?” 

She cowered before him. 

“I guess my people live there. I don’t want them to 
see me like this. I’ll go anywhere else you say.” 

“Why don’t you want to go back to San Francisco?” 

“I’ve told you.” 

He leaned forward, staring at her, and his great, 
shining eyes seemed to tty to bote into her soul. He 
gave a sudden gasp. 

“The penitentiary.” 

She screamed, and then she fell at his feet, clasping his 
legs. 

“Don’t send me back there. I swear to you before 
God I’ll be a good woman. I’ll give all this up.” 

She burst into a torrent of confused supplication and 
the tears coursed down her painted cheeks. He leaned 
over her and, lifting her face, forced her to look at him. 

“Is that it, the penitentiary?” 

“I beat it before they could get me,” she gasped. “If 
the bulls grab me it’s three years for mine.” 

He let go his hold of her and she fell in a heap on the 
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floor, sobbing bitterly. Dr. Macphail stood up. 

“This alters the whole thing,” he said. “You can’t 
make her go back when you know this. Give her 
another chance. She wants to turn over a new leaf.” 

“I’m going to give her the finest chance she’s evep had. 
If she repents let her accept her pxinishment.” 

She misunderstood the words and looked i up. 
Thefb was a gleam of hope in her heavy eyes. \ 

“You’ll let me go?” 

“No. You shall sail for San Francisco on Tuesday.” 

She gave a groan of horror and then burst into low, 
hoarse shrieks which sounded hardly human, and she 
beat her head passionately on the ground. Dr. Macphail 
sprang to her and lifted her up. 

“Come on, you mustn’t do that. You’d better go to 
your room and lie down. I’ll get you something.” 

He raised her to her feet and partly dragging her, 
partly carrying her, got her downstairs. He was 
furious with Mrs. Davidson and with his wife because 
they made no effort to help. The half-caste was standing 
on the landing and with his assistance he managed to 
get her on the bed. She was moaning and crying. She 
was almost insensible. He gave her a hypodermic 
injection. He was hot and exhausted when he went 
upstairs again. « 

“I’ve got her to lie down.” 

The two women and Davidson were in the same 
positions as when he had left them. They could not 
have moved or spoken since he went. 
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was waiting for you/" said Davidson, in a strange, 
distant voice. ‘‘I want you all to pray with me for the 
soul of our erring sister."" 

He took the Bible off a shelf, and sat down at the table 
at which they had supped. It had not been cleared, and 
he pushed the tea-pot out of the way. In a powerful 
voice, resonant and deep, he read to them the chapter in 
which is narrated the meeting of Jesus Christ witifthe 
woman taken in adultery. 

**Now kneel with me and let us pray for the soul of 
our dear sister, Sadie Thompson."" 

He burst into a long, passionate prayer in which he 
implored God to have mercy on the sinful woman. 
Mrs. Macphail and Mrs. Davidson knelt with covered 
eyes. The doctor, taken by surprise, awkward and 
sheepish, knelt too. The missionary"s prayer had a 
savage eloquence. He was extraordinarily moved, and 
as he spoke the tears ran down his cheeks. Outside, the 
pitiless rain fell, fell steadily, with a fierce malignity that 
was all too human. 

At last he stopped. He paused for a moment and said; 
will now repeat the Lord’s prayer."" 

They said it and then, following him, they rose from 
their knees. Mrs. Davidson’s face was pale and restful. 
She was comforted and at peace, but the Macphails felt 
suddenly bashful. They did not know which way to 
look. 

*T"11 just go down and see how she is now,"" said Dr. 
Maq>hail. 
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When he knocked at her door it was opened for him 
by Horn. Miss Thompson was in a rocking-chair, 
sobbing quietly. 

"What are you doing there?’ ^ exclaimed Ma^hail. 
"I told you to lie down.” \ 

"I can’t lie down. I want to see Mr. Davidson.^ 

"My poor child, what do you think is the good of it? 
YoiJ’"ll never move him.” 

"He said he’d come if I sent for him.” ^ 

Macphail motioned to the trader. 

"Go and fetch him.” 

He waited with her in silence while the trader went 
upstairs. Davidson came in. 

"Excuse me for asking you to come here,” she said, 
looking at him sombrely. 

"I was expecting you to send for me. I knew the 
Lord would answer my prayer.” 

They stared at one another for a moment and then 
she looked away. She kept her eyes averted when she 
spoke. 

"Tvc been a bad woman. I want to repent,* ’ 

"Thank Godl thank GodI He has heard our prayers.’* 
He turned to the two men. 

"Leave me alone with her. Tell Mrs. Davidson that 
our prayers have been answered.” # 

They went out and closed the door behind them, 
"Gee whi22,” said the trader. 

That night Dr. Macphail coxild not get to sleep tiU 
late, and when he heard the missionary come upstairs 
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he looked at his watch. It was two o’clock. But even 
then he did not go to bed at once, for through the 
wooden partition that separated their rooms he heard 
him praying aloud, till he himself, exhausted, fell 
asleep. 

When he saw him next morning he was surprised 
at his appearance. He was paler than ever, tired, but his 
eyes shone with an inhuman fire. It looked as Plough 
he were filled with an overwhelming joy, 

“I want you to go down presently and see Sadie,” he 
said. “I can’t hope that her body is better, but her soul 
— her soul is transformed.” 

The doctor was feeling wan and nervous. 

“You were with her very late last night,” he said. 

“Yes, she couldn’t bear to have me leave her.” 

“You look as pleased as Punch,” the doctor said 
irritably, 

Davidson’s eyes shone with ecstasy. 

“A great mercy has been vouchsafed me. Last night 
I was privileged to bring a lost soul to the loving arms of 
Jesus,” 

Miss Thompson was again in the rocking-chair. The 
bed had not been made. The room was in disorder. 
She had not troubled to dress herself, but wore a dirty 
dressing-gown, and her hair was tied in a sluttish knot. 
She had given her face a dab with a wet towel, but it was 
all swollen and creased with crying. She looked a drab. 

She raised her eyes dully when the doctor came in. 
She was cowed and broken. 
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“Where’s Mr. Davidson?” she asked. 

“He’ll come presently if you want him,” answered 
Macphail acidly. “I came here to see how you were.” 

“Oh, I guess I’m O.K. You needn’t worry about 
that.” i 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“Horn brought me some coffee.” i 

Sh^iooked anxiously at the door. \ 

“D’you think he’ll come down soon? I feel as if it 
wasn’t so terrible when he’s with me.” 

“Are you still going on Tuesday?” 

“Yes, he says I’ve got to go. Please tell him to come 
right along. You can’t do me any good. He’s the only 
one as can help me now.” 

“Very well,” said Dr. Macphail. 

During the next three days the missionary spent 
almost all his time with Sadie Thompson. He joined the 
others only to have his meals. Dr. Macphail noticed 
that he hardly ate. 

“He’s wearing himself out,” said Mrs. Davidson 
pitifully. “He’ll have a breakdown if he doesn’t take 
care, but he won’t spare himself.” 

She herself was white and pale. She told Mrs. 
Macphail that she had no sleep. When the missionary 
came upstairs from Miss Thompson he prayed till he 
was exhausted, but even then he did not sleep for long. 
After an hour or two he got up and dressed himself, and 
went for a tramp along the bay. He had strange dreams. 

“This morning he told me that he’d been dreaming 
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about the mountains of Nebraska,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

“That’s curious,” said Dr. Macphail. 

He remembered seeing them from the windows of the 
train when he crossed America. They were like huge 
mole-hills, rounded and smooth, and they rose from the 
plain abruptly. Dr. Macphail remembered how it struck 
him that they were like a woman’s breasts. 

Davidson’s restlessness was intolerable evt^i to 
himself. But he was buoyed up by a wonderful ex- 
hilaration. He was tearing out by the roots the last 
vestiges of sin that lurked in the hidden corners of that 
poor woman’s heart. He read with her and prayed with 
her. 

“It’s wonderful,” he said to them one day at supper. 
“It’s a true rebirth. Her soul, which was black as night, 
is now pure and white like the new-fallen snow. I am 
humble and afraid. Her remorse for all her sins is 
beautiful. I am not worthy to touch the hem of her 
garment.” 

“Have you the heart to send her back to San Fran- 
cisco?” said the doctor. “Three years in an American 
prison. I should have thought you might have saved 
her from that.” 

“Ah, but don’t you see? It’s necessary. Do you 
think my heart doesn’t bleed for her? I love her as I 
love my wife and my sister. All the time that she is in 
prison I shall suffer all the pain that she suffers.” 

“Bunkum,” cried the doctor impatiently. 

“You don’t understand because you’re blind. She’s 
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sinned, and she must suffer. I know what she’ll endute. 
She’ll be starved and tortured and humiliated. I want 
her to accept the punishment of man as a sacrifice to 
God. I want her to accept it joyfully. She Im an 
opportunity which is offered to very few of us. G(od is 
very good and very merciful.” ^ 

Davidson’s voice trembled with excitement. ' He 
cou&‘ hardly articulate the words that tumbled pas- 
sionately from his lips. ' 

“All day I pray with her and when I leave her I pray 
again, I pray with all my might and main, so that Jesus 
may grant her this great mercy. I want to put in her 
heart the passionate desire to be punished so that at the 
end, even if I offered to let her go, she would refuse. I 
want her to feel that the bitter punishment of prison is 
the thank-offering that she places at the feet of our 
Blessed Lord, who gave his life for her.” 

The days passed slowly. The whole household, 
intent on the wretched, tortured woman downstairs, 
Uved in a state of unnatural excitement. She was like a 
victim that was being prepared for the savage rites of a 
bloody idolatry. Her terror numbed her. She coixld not 
beat to let Davidson out of her sight; it was ordy when 
he was with her that she had courage, and she hung 
upon him with a slavish dependence. She cried a great 
deal, and she read the Bible, and prayed. Sometimes she 
was exhausted and apathedc. Then she did indeed look 
forward to her ordeal, for it seemed to offer an escape, 
ditwrt and concrete, from the anguish she was enduring. 
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She could not bear much longer the vague terrors 
which now assailed her. With her sins she had put 
aside all personal vanity, and she slopped about her 
room, unkempt and dishevelled, in her tawdry dressing- 
gown. She had not taken off her night-dress for four 
days, nor put on stockings. Her room was littered and 
untidy. Meanwhile the rain fell with a cruel persistence. 
You felt that the heavens must at last be empty of Jitter, 
but still it poured down, straight and heavy, with a 
maddening iteration on the iron roof. Everything was 
damp and clammy. There was mildew on the walls and 
on the boots that stood on the floor. Through the 
sleepless nights the mosquitoes droned their angry 
chant. 

‘Tf it would only stop raining for a single day it 
wouldn’t be so bad,” said Dr. Macphail. 

They all looked forward to the Tuesday when the 
boat for San Francisco was to arrive from Sydney. The 
strain was intolerable. So far as Dr. Macphail was 
concerned, his pity and his resentment were alike 
extinguished by his desire to be rid of the unfortunate 
woman. The inevitable must be accepted. He felt he 
would breathe more freely when the ship had sailed. 
Sadie Thompson was to be escorted on board by a clerk 
in the governor’s office. This person called on the 
Monday evening and told Miss Thompson to be 
prepared at eleven in the morning. Davidson was with 
her. 

^T’U sec that everything is ready. I mean to 
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come on board with her myself.” 

Miss Thompson did not speak. 

When Dr. Macphail blew out his candle and crawled 
cautiously under his mosquito curtains, he gave a sigh of 
relief. j 

“Well, thank God that’s over. By this timi^ to- 
morrow she’ll be gone.” S 

“Mrs. Davidson will be glad too. She says He’s 
wearing himself to a shadow,” said Mrs. Macphail. 
"She’s a different woman.” 

“Who?” 

“Sadie. I should never have thought it possible. 
It makes one humble.” 

Dr. Macphail did not answer, and presently he fell 
asleep. He was tired out, and he slept more soimdly 
than usual. 

He was awakened in the morning by a hand placed 
on his arm, and, starting up, saw Horn by the side of his 
bed. The trader put his finger on his mouth to prevent 
any exclamation from Dr. Macphail and beckoned to 
him to come. As a rule he wore shabby ducks, but now 
he was barefoot and wore only the lava-lava of the 
natives. He looked suddenly savage, and Dr. Macphail, 
getting out of bed, saw that he was heavily tattooed. 
Horn made him a sign to come on to the ver^pdah. Dr. 
Macphail got out of bed and followed the trader out. 

“Don’t make a noise,” he whispered. “You’re 
wanted. Put on a coat and some shoes. Quick.” 

Dr. Macphail’s first thought was that something 
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had happened to Miss Thompson. 

“What is it? Shall I bring my instruments?” 

“Hurry, please, hurry.” 

Dr. Maq^hail crept back into the bedroom, put on a 
■waterproof over his pyjamas, and a pair of rubber-soled 
shoes. He rejoined the trader, and together they tiptoed 
down the stjurs. The door leading out to the road was 
open and at it were standing half a dozen natives. ^ 

“What is it?” repeated the doctor. 

“Come along with me,” said Horn. 

He walked out and the doctor followed him. The 
natives came after them in a little bunch. They crossed 
the road and came on to the beach. The doctor saw a 
group of natives standing round some object at the 
water’s edge. They hurried along, a couple of dozen 
yards perhaps, and the natives opened out as the doctor 
came up. The trader pushed him forwards. Then he 
saw, lying half in the water and half out, a dreadful 
object, the body of Davidson. Dr. Macphail bent down 
— ^he was not a man to lose his head in an emergency — 
and turned the body over. The throat was cut from ear 
to ear, and in the right hand was still the razor with 
which the deed was done. 

“He’s quite cold,” said the doctor. “He must have 
been dead some time.” 

“One of the boys saw him lying there on his way to 
work just now and came and told me. Do you think he 
did it himself?” 

‘Tfes. Someone ought to go for the police.” 
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Horn said something in the native tongue, and two 
youths started o£f^. 

“We must leave him here till they come,” said the 
doctor. 

“They mustn’t take him into my house. I won’t have 
him in my house.” | 

“You’ll do what the authorities say,” replied^ the 
doct^ sharply. “In point of fact I expect they’ll ^e 
him to the mortuary.” 

They stood waiting where they were. The trader 
took a cigarette from a fold in his lava-lava and gave one 
to Dr. MacphaU. They smoked while they stared at the 
corpse. Dr. Macphail could not understand. 

“Why do you think he did it?” asked Horn. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. In a little while 
native police came along, under the charge of a marine, 
with a stretcher, and immediately afterwards a couple of 
naval officers and a naval doctor. They managed 
everything in a businesslike manner. 

“What about the wife?” said one of the officers. 

“Now that you’ve come I’ll go back to the house and 
get some things on. I’ll see that it’s broken to her. She’d 
better not see him till he’s been fixed up a little.” 

“I guess that’s right,” said the naval doctor. 

When Dr. Macphail went back he foimd his wife 
nearly dressed. * 

“Mrs. Davidson’s in a dreadful state about her 
husband,” she said to him as soon as he appeared. “He 
hasn’t been to bed all night. She heard him leave Miss 
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Thompson’s room at two, but he went out. If he’s been 
walking about since then he’ll be absolutely dead.” 

Dr. Macphail told her what had happened and asked 
her to break the news to Mrs. Davidson. 

“But why did he do it?” she asked, horror-stricken. 

“I don’t know.” 

“But I can’t. I can’t.” 

“You must.” 

She gave him a frightened look and went out. He 
heard her go into Mrs. Davidson’s room. He waited a 
minute to gather himself together and then began to 
shave and wash. When he was dressed he sat down on 
the bed and waited for his wife. At last she came. 

“She wants to see him,” she said. 

“They’ve taken him to the mortuary. We’d better go 
down with her. How did she take it?” 

“I think she’s stunned. She didn’t cry. But she’s 
trembling like a leaf.” 

“We’d better go at once.” 

When they knocked at her door Mrs. Davidson came 
out. She was very pale, but dry-eyed. To the doctor 
she seemed unnaturally composed. No word was 
exchanged, and they set out in silence down the road. 
When they arrived at the mortuary Mrs, Davidson 
spoke. 

“Let me go in and see him alone.” 

They stood aside. A lutive opened a door for her and 
dosed it behind her. They sat down and waited. One 
or two white men came and talked to them in under- 
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tones. Dr. Macphail told them again what he knew of 
the tragedy. At last the door was quietly opened and 
Mrs. Davidson came out. Silence fell upon them. 

“I’m ready to go back now,” she said. 

Her voice was hard and steady. Dr. Macphail oould 
not understand the look in her eyes. Her pale facrf was 
very stern. They walked back slowly, never saying a 
wofti, and at last they came round the bend on the o^er 
side of which stood their house. Mrs. Davidson ga’i^e a 
gasp, and for a moment they stopped still. An incredible 
sound assaulted their ears. The gramophone which had 
been silent for so long was playing, playing ragtime 
loud and harsh. 

“What’s that?” cried Mrs. Macphail with horror. 

“Let’s go on,” said Mrs. Davidson. 

They walked up the steps and entered the hall. Miss 
Thompson was standing at her door, chatting with a 
sailor. A sudden change had taken place in her. She 
was no longer the cowed drudge of the last days. She 
was dressed in all her finery, in her white dress, with the 
high shiny boots over which her fat legs bulged in their 
cotton stockings; her hair was elaborately arranged; and 
she wore that enormous hat covered with gaudy 
flowers. Her face was painted, her eyebrows were 
boldly black, and her lips were scarlet. She held herself 
erect. She was the flaunting quean that they hRd known 
at first. As they came in she broke into a loud, jeering 
laugh; and then, when Mrs. Davidson involuntarily 
stopped, she collected the spittle in her mouth and spat. 
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Mn. Davidson cowered back, and two red spots rose 
suddenly to her cheeks. Then, covering her face with 
her hands, she broke away and ran quickly up the stairs. 
Dr. Macphail was outraged. He pushed past the 
woman into her room. 

“What the devil are you doing?” he cried. “Stop that 
damned machine.” 

He went up to it and tore the record off. She ty^hed 
on him. 

“Say, doc, you can that stuff with me. What the hell 
ate you doin’ in my room?” 

“What do you mean?” he cried. “What d’you mean?” 

She gathered herself together. No one could describe 
the scorn of her expression or the contemptuous hatred 
she put into her answer. 

“You meni You filthy, dirty pigsl You’re all the 
same, all of you. Pigsl Pigs!” 

Dr. Macphail gasped. He understood. 
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ENVOI 

i 

Wfhw your ship leaves Honolulu they hangl Ids 
round your neck, garlands of sweet-smelling flowers. 
The wharf is crowded and the band plays a melting 
Hawaiian tune. The people on board throw coloured 
streamers to those standing below, and the side 
of the ship is gay with the thin lines of paper, red 
and green and yellow and blue. When the ship moves 
slowly away the streamers break softly, and it is like the 
breaking of human ties. Men and women are joined 
together for a moment by a gaily coloured strip of 
paper, red and blue and green and yellow, and then life 
separates them and the paper is sundered, so easily, with 
a little sharp snap. For an hour the fragments trail down 
the hull and then they blow away. The flowers of your 
garlands flule and their scent is oppressive. You throw 
them overboard. 


THB END 
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